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ELEMENTS OF GESTURE. 



SECTION X 

X)n ihe Speaking 0/ Speeches nt Sicli^Zs.— Walkik. 

ELOCUTION has, for some years past, been an ob- 
ject of attention in the most respectable schools in this 
cotmtry. A laudable ambition of instructing youth, in th« 
pronunciation and delivery of their native ianguaee, has 
made English speeches a very conspicuous part of those 
exhibitions of oratory^ wiiicli do our seminaries of learn- 
iog so much credit 

This attention to English pronuncmtion, has induced 
several Ingenious men to compile exercises in elocution, 
for tlie use of schools, which have answered very useful 
purposes ; but ndne, so far as i hai^e seen^ have attempted 
to give us a regular system of gesture, suited to the wants 
and capad ties of schoolboys. Mr. Burgh, in his Art of 
Speaking, has given us a system of the passions^ and has 
^nown us how they appear in the countenance, and ope- 
'fateon the body 5 but this system, however useful to peo- 
pte of riper years, is too delicate and complicated to be 
^ught in schools^ Indeed the exact adaptation of the ac* 
tion to the word, and the word to the action, as Shakespeare 
^lls it, is the mo$t difficult part of delivery, and, there^ 
fore, can never lie taught perfectly to children 5 to say 
nothing of distracting their -attention with two very diffi- 
<^i4t ihings, aC the same time. But that boys should stand 
Qiotionless, while Uiey are ^proifouncing the;fnost impas- 
sioned language, h extremely absurd and unnatural ; and 
^hat they should sprawl into an awkward, ungain and de- 
^Hary action, is still mor^ offensive and disgusting.— 
^at then n?mainS| but (hat 3uch a. general style of action 
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be adopted, as shall be easily conceived, and easily exeqap 
ted ; which, though not expressive of any particular pas- 
sion, shall not be inconsistent with the expression of any 
passion ; which shall always keep the body in a graceful 
position, and shall so vary its motions, at proper intervals, 
as to see the subject operating on the speaker, and not 
the speaker on the subject. Tbis it will be confessed, is 
a great desideratum ; and an attempt to this, is the priQ^ 
cipal object of the present publication. 

The difficulty of describing action by words, will be al- 
lowed by every one ^ and if we were never to give any in- 
structions, but such as should completely answer our wish- 
es, this difficulty would be a good reason /or not attempt- 
ing to give my description of it. But there are many de- 
grees between conveying a precise idea of a thing and no 
idea at all. Besides, in this part of delivery, instruction 
may be coi^veyed by the eye ; and this organ is . a much 
' more rapid vehicle of knowledge than the ear- This ve« 
hicle is addressed on the present occasion; and plates, 
representing the attitudes which are described arc annex- 
ed to the several descriptions^ which it is not doubted, will 
greatly facilitate the reader's cooceptioB. 

Plate I, represents the attitude in which a boy should al- 
ways place himself when he begins to speak. He should 
rest the whole weight of his body on the light leg; the 
other, just touching the groimd, at the distance at which it 
would naturally fall, if lifted up to show that the body 
does not bear upon it^ The knees should be stre^ight, and 
braced, and the body, though perfectly straight, not per- 
f>endicular, b*it inclining as far to the right as a firm posi- 
tion on the right leg will permit* The right arm must 
then be held out,, with the palm open, the fingers stright 
and clos^e, the thumb almost as distant from them as it 
^ill go; and the flat of the hand ^neither honzontal nor 
vertical, but exactly between both, "^h^ position of the 
arm, perhaps will be best described, by supposing an ob- 
long hollow square formed by the measure of four aims 
as in plate I, where the arrmjiin. its true position, forms 
Hie diagonal of such an imaginary figure. So that if lines 
were drawn at right angles from, the shoulder, extending 
downwards, forwards and sideways, the arm will form an 
angle of fortyjive degrees every way. . 
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en to keep t1^ hand open ^ and the thumb at some distance 
from the fingers; "and particular attention mast be paid^ 
to ket^piiig the hand in an exact line with the lower part 
of the arsDf so as not to bend the^ wrist, either ^vlicn it la 
held out, without motiotfr or when it gives the emphatic 
^roke. And, above all, tlie body must be kept in a straight 
liiie with the leg on which it bears and not suffered to bend 
to the opposite side. 

At first, it may not be improper for the teacher^ after 
placing the pupil in llie position, (Plate I) to staud some 
distance, exactly opposite to him, in the same position^ 
tiie right and left sides only reversed ; and, while the pu- 
pil is speaking, to show him^ by example, the action he is* 
to make use of. In thiscase, the teacher^s left hand will 
eorrespNond to the puJp^ right j by which means he will 
see, as in a loekingglM^liow to regulate his gesture, and 
will ^on catch the method of doing it by himself. 

It is expected the master will: be a little discouraged^ at 
the awkward figure his papil makes, in his first attempts 
to teach him. But this is no more than what happens in 
dauctDg, fencing, or any other exercise which depends on 
habiti By practice the pupil will soon begin to feel his 
position, and be easy in it; Those positions which were 
at &rst distressing to him, he will-fall into naturally ; and, 
if they are such as are really graceful and becoming (and 
such it is presumed are those which have been just de- 
scribed) they will be adopted, with more facility than any 
other that can be taught him. 

SECTION II. 

On the Acting of Plays at Schools. —W klkmv.. 

THOUGH the acting of plays, at schools, has been 
universally supposed a very useful practice, it has, of late 
years, been much laid aside. The advantages aris J tig from 
It have not been judged equal to the inconveniences \ and 
Ihe fipeaking of single speeches, or the acting of single 
^n^es, has been, generally, SMbstituted in its stead. In- 
.^d, when we consider the leading principle^ and prevail- 
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iog sentiments of most plays, we shall not wonder, that, 
tbey aie not always thought to be the most suitable em-f 
pl03nnent for youth at school; nor, when we reflect ouj 
the long interruption to the common school exercises,! 
which the preparation for a play must necessarily occa-| 
sion, shall we think it consistent with general imprbvement^ 
But, to wave every objection from prudence or morality^ 
it may be co.nfideiilly afHrmed^ that tUe acting of a play 
is not so conducive to improvement in elocution, as the 
speaking of single speeches. 

In the first place, the acting of plays is.of all kinds of 
delivery the most difiicult ; and therefore, cannot be the 
most suitable exercise for boys, at school. In the next 
place, a dramatic performance requires so much atjtentiou 
to the deportment of the body, igteried an expressioa of 
the passions, and so strict an aduoBbce to character, that 
education is in danger of being neglected y besides, exact 
propriety of action, and a nice discrimination of the pas- 
sions, however essential on the stage, axie but of secoeda* 
ry importance in a school. It is plain, open, distinct and 
forcible pronunciation, which school boys should aim at ^ 
and not tliat quick transition from one passion to aijnotlj- 
er, that archness of look, and that jeu d€ thecUrey as it .is 
called, so essential to a tolerabk dramatic exhibition^ and 
which actors themselves can scarcely attain* In short, it 
is speaking, rather than acting, which school boys should 
be taught ; while the performance of plays is calculated. 
to teach them acting, rather than speaking* 

But there is a contrary extreme, into which many teacli- 
ers are apt to run, and civeffy those who are incapable of 
speaking themselves ; and that is, to condemn every thing, 
which is vehement and forcrW^, as iheatrical. It is an odd 
trick, to depreciate what we cannot attain ; and calling a 
spirited-^ pronunciation theatrical, is but an artful method 
of hiding an utter inai^iiity of speaking, with force and en- 
ergy. But, though school boys ought not to be taught 
those nice touches which form the greatest diiiiculiics in 
the profession of an actor, they should not be too much 
restrained from tJie exertion of voice, so necessary to 
strengthening the organs of sound, because they may 
sometimes be too loud and vociferous. Perhaps nine out 
often, instead of too much conAdeuce, and too violent a 
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smnner of speaking, which these teacliers seem so mucb 
to dread, have, as Dr. Johnson calls it, a frigid equality, 
flstttpid languor^ and a torpid . apathy. These must be 
TMised by something strong and excessive, or they will 
never rise even to mediocrity ; while the few who have a 
tendency to rant, are very easily reclaimed, and ought to 
be trdited*, in pronunciation and action, as Quintillian ad- 
vises us to do, in composition ; that is, we should rather 
allow of an exuberance, than, by too much correctness, 
check the vigour and Iqxuriancy of nature. 

Though school boys, tfierefore, ought not to be taught 
^finesses of acting, they should, as much as possible, 
be accustomed to speak such speeches, as require a full, 
open, animated pronunciation |. for which purpose they 
should be conlined, chiefly, to orations, odes and such sin- 
gle speeches of plays, as are in the declamatory and vehe- 
menl style. But as there are many scenes of plays, which 
are justly reckoned amongst the finest compositions in the 
iangtiage ; some of tltese may^be adopted among the up* 
per class of boys, and tho^, more particularly,. -who^have 
the best deportments ; for action, in scenes, will be found 
'much more difficult, than in single speeches. And here it 
will be necessary to give some additional instructions re* 
specting action ; as a speaker who delivers himself singly 
to mi ai^kory, and one who addresses another speaker^ 
in view of an auditory, are under very different predica-^ 
jQiients. The former has only one object to address ; the 
Miter has two. For if a speaker on the stage were to ad- 
dress ^te person he speaks to, without any regard to the 
point of view in which he stands, with respect to the an- 
dience, he would be apt to turn his back on them, and to 
place himself in such positions as would be highly ungrace- 
fal aiid disgusting. When a scene, therefore, is represent- 
ed, it is necessary that the two personages, who s])eak, 
should form a sort of picture, and place themselves in a 
position agreeable to the laws of perspective. In order 
todotliis, it will be necessary that each of them should 
stand obliquely, and, chiefly make use of one hand. That 
is, supposing ibe stage or platform where they stand to be 
^adrangle, eadi speaker should^ respectively, face the 
comer of it next to the aodience ; and use that hand, and 
ftesi on that leg,, wtiich is next to the person he speaks to, 
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and which is farthest from the audience This disposi^ 
lion is absolutely necessary, to form any thing like a pic-> 
turesque grouping of objects, and without it, tliat is, ifd 
both speakers use the tight hand, and stand exactly front<ij 
ing each other, the impropriety will be palpable, and thel 
spectacle disgusting. I 

It need scarcely be noted, that if the speaker in Btscetxe^ 
uses that hand which is next the audience, he ought like**^! 
wise to poise his body upon the same leg : This is aloiost 
an invariable rule in action ; the hand should act x>n that 
side only, on which the body bears. Good actors aud^ 
speakers may sometimes depart from this rule, but suchi 
only, will know when to do it, with propriety. 

Occasion may be taken in the coucse of the scene, to' 
change sides. One speaker, at the end of an impassioned 
speech, may cross over to the place of the other, while the 
latter, at the same moment, crosses over to the place of j 
Jthe former. This, however, must be -done with great carci 
and so as to keep the back from being turned to the au- ' 
dienoe. But if this transition be performed adroitly, it 
will have a very good effect, in varying the position of the ; 
speakers, and giving each an opportunity of using his right 
hand — the most favorable to grace and expression. — And, I 
if, from so humble a^cene as the school, we may be per- { 
mitted to raise our observations to the senate, it might be I 
hinted, that gentlemen on each side of the house, while i 
addressing the chair, can^ with grace and propriety, only 
make use of one hand ; namely, that which is next to the , 
speaker J and it may be observed in passing, that to all 
the other advantages of speaking which are supposed to i 
belong to one side of the house — may be added — the grace- 
ful use of the right hand. 

The better to conceive the position of two speakers in 
a scene, a Plate is given, representing their respective at- 
titudes : And it must be carefully noted, that, when they 
are not speaking, the arms must hang in their natural 
place, b}' the sides : Unless what is spoken, by one, is of 
such importance, as to excite agitation and surprise in the 
other. • But if we should be sparing of gesture at all times, 
we should be more particularly so, when we are not speak* 
ing. 

From what has been laid dowti^it will evidently appear^ 
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hoir much more difficult and comi^jcated is the actioa 
bT a scenci than that of a single speech ; and, in teacli- 
ifig both to children, how necessary it is, to adopt as sim« 
pie and easy a method as possiUe. The easiest method 
of conveying instructioa, in this point, will be sufficiently 
iifficult^ and ther^ore, the avoiding (^awkwardness and 
impropriety, shoald be more the object of instruction, 
limn Uie conveying of beauties. 

There are, indeed, soipe masters, who are against teach* 
iog boys any action at all, and are for leaving them in this 
point entirely to nature. It is happy, however, that they 
DO not leave that action to nature, which is acquired by 
dancing ; the deportment of their pupils, would soon con- 
vince them, they were imposed on by the sound of word;;. 
Improved and beautiful nature is the object of the paint* . 
er's pencil, the, poet's pen, and the rhetorician's ac- 
tioD, and not that sordid and common nature, which is 
perfectly rude and uncultivated. Nature directs us to art, 
&ad art selects and polishes the beauties of nature : It is 
oot sufficient iar an orator, says Quintilian, that he is a 
tnaa: He must be an improved and cultivated man; he 
must be a man, favoured by nature and fashioned by art« 

Bat the necessity of adopting some method of teaching 
Mtion, is too evident to need ^roof. Boys will infallibly 
contract some action ; to require them to stand stock still 
vhile they are speaking an impassioned speech, is not on- 
ty exacting a very difficult task from them, but is in a. 
great measure, checking their natural exertions. If they 
are left t6 Uiemselves, they will, in all prc^abiiity, fall in- 
to veiy wild and ungraceful action, whidi, when once 
formed into habit, can scarcely ever be corrected : Giving 
them therefore, a general outline of good action, must be' 
of the utmost consequence to their progress and improve-^ 
went, in pronuncfatiom 

The great use, therefore, of a system of action like the 
present, is, that a boy will never be embarrassed, for want 
of knowing what to do with his legs and arms ; nor will 
he bestow thatjattention on his action, which ought to be 
directed to his pronunciation : He will always be in a po- 
sition which will not disgrace his figure, and when this 
gesture is easy to him, it may serve as a groundwork to. 
sonaething mor^ perfect; He may either by bis owftge^ 
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nius or his master^sinstruettons, build someikther actio» 
upon it^ which may, in time^ give it additional force and 
vari**ty. 

Thus ¥/hat seemed either unworthy the attention, or too 
difTiciilt for the execution, of t>thers, the author of the 
present piibiication has ventured to attempt. A oonvic-> 
tion of tlie necessity of leeching some system of action, 
and the abundant success of the present system, in one of 
the most respectable academies near London, has deter- 
mined bim to publish it, for the use of such seminaries as 
make English pronunciation a part of their discipline. 

It may not be useless to observe, that boys should be 
classed in this, as in every other kind of instruction, ac* 
cording to their abilities $ that a cjass should not consist 
of more than ten ; that about eight or ten lines of some 
speech should be read fii^st by the teachers, then by the 
boy who reads best, aud then by the rest in order, aH 
having a book of the same kind, and aH readkig the same 
portion. This portion they iqusI be ordered to get by 
heart against the next lesson | and then the first boy must 
speak it, standing at some distance before the rest, in the 
manner directed in the Plates } the second boy must suc- 
ceed him, and so on till they have all spoken. After 
vrhich another portion must be read them^ which they 
must read and speak in the same manner as before.— 
When they have gone through a speech in this manner by 
portions, the two or three first boys may be ordered, a- 
gainst the next. lesson, to {speak the whole speech; the 
next lesson, two or three more, and so on to the rest. 
This will excite emulation, and give the teacher an op* i 
portunity of ranking them according to their merit. 

SECTION in. 

Rides for expressing^ with propriety^ the principal Passions 
and Humors, which occur in Aeadtng-, or public Speakings 

EVERY part of the human frame contributes to ex- 
press the passions and emotions of the mind, and to shew 
ill general its present state. The h^d is sometimes e- 
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ncied, sametimes hung down, 8<mietime&4irawu suddenly 
back with an air of disdain, sometimes shews by a nod a 
particular person, or object f gives assent, or denial, by' 
difierent motions ; threatens by one sort of movement, 
approves by another, and expresses suspicion by a third. 

The arms are sometimes both thrown out, sometimes 
tiie right alone. Sometimes they are lifted up as^ high as 
tliefoce, to express woader 5 sometimes held out before 
the breast, to shew fear; spread forth with the hands 
open, to express desire or action ; the hands clapped 
Nin surprise, and in sudden joy and grief; the right hand 
clenched, and the arms brandished, to threaten^ the two 
arms set akinibo, to look big, and express contempt or 
courage* With the hands, we solicit, we refuse, we prom- 
ise, we threaten, we dismiss, we invite, we intreat, we ex- 
press aversion, iiear» doubting, denial, asking, affirmation, 
negation, joy, gnef> confession, penitence. With the 
hands wedescril»e,and point out all circumstances of time, 
place, and manner of what we relate ; we excite the pas- 
sions of others^ and sooth them, we approve Bind dis;ap« 
prove, permit, or prohibit, admire or despise. The hands 
serve us instead of many sorts of words^ and where the 
language of the tongue is unknown, that of the hands is 
understood, being universal, and common to all nations. 

The legs advance, or retreat, to express desire, or aver- 
sion, love or hatred, courage or fear, and produce exul- 
tation, or leaping in sudden joy ; and the stamping of the 
foot expresses earnestness, anger and threatening. 

Especially the face^ being furnished with a variety of 
mascles, does more m expressing the passions of the 
mind tfa^n the whole human frame besides.. The change 
of colour (in white p^ple) shews, by turns, anger by red- 
ness, and sometimes by paleness, feax, likewise by pale- 
ness, and shame by blushing. Every feature contributes 
its part. The mouth open, shews one state of oaind*, 
shut, another;, the gnaslihig^of the teeth, another. Tlie 
forehead smboth,eyebrows arched and. easy, shew tran- 
quility or joy. Mirth opeos thejnouth towards the ears, 
crisps the nose, half shuts the eyes, and sometimes fills 
them with tears. The front wrinkled into frowns, and/ 
the eyebrows overhanging the eyes, like clouds, frauglit 
vith iempesi, shew a mind agitated with fury. Above 
8« 
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ally the eve shows the very spirit in a visible form. In 
every diiTirent state of the mind, it assumes a different 
appearance. Joy brightens and opens it. Grief half clo- 
ses, and drowns it in tears. Hatred and anger, flash 
from it like lightning. Love, darts from it in glances, 
like the orient beam. Jealousy and squinting envy, dart 
their contagious blasts from the eye; And devotion rais- 
es it to the skies, as if the soul of the holy man were go- 
ing to take its flight to heaven. 

The force of attitude and looks alone appears in a won-, 
drously striking manner, in the works of tne painter and 
statuary ; who have the delicate art of making the flat 
canvass and rocky marble utter every passion of the hu- 
man mind, and touch the soul of the spects^tor, as if the 
picture, or statue, spoke the pathetic language of Shakes* 
peare. Tt is no wonder then, that masterly action^ join* 
ed with powerful elocution, should be irresistible. And 
the variety of expression, by looks and gestures, is so 
great, t]tat,as is well known, a whole play can be rep- 
resented without a word*spoken. 

The following are, I believe, the principal passions, hu- 
mours, sentimetits and intentions which are to be ej^pres- 
sed by speech and action. And I hope, it will be allowed 
by the reader, that it is nearly in the following manner, 
that nature expresses them. 

Tranquility or apathy^ appears by the composure of 
the courrtenance, and general repose of the body and 
limbs, wiAout the exertion of any one muscle- The 
countenance open ; the forehead smooth ; th« eyebrows 
arched; the mouth just not shut; and the eyes passing 
with an easy motion from object to object but not dwcK 
ling long upon any one. 

Cheerfulness J adds a smile, dpening the mouth a ftttle 
more. 

Mirth or laughter, opens the mouth still nvore towards 
the ears ; crisps the nose ; lessens the aperture of the 
eyes, and sometimes fills them with tears ; shakes and 
convulses the whole frame; giving conshlerable pain, 
which occasions holding the sides. 

Raillery f in sport, without real animosity, pots on the 
aspect of cheerfulness. The tone of voice U sprightly. 
With contempt, or disgust, it casts a look asquint, from 
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tioe to tiiHey at the object; and quits^he cheerful aspect 
for one mixed between an affected grin and sourness. 
Tbe upper lip is drawn up with an air of disdain. The 
arms are set akimbo on the hips 5 and the right hand now 
and then thrown out toward the object, as if one were 
going to strike another a slight back hand blow. Tbe 
pitchof the voice rather loud| the tone arch and sneer- 
ing, the sentences short ; the expressions satirical, with 
mockpraise intennixed. Ttiere are instances of raillery 
in scripture itself, as 1 Kings x?iii^ and Isaiah xiiv. It is 
not, therefore, beneath the dignity iof the pulpit orat^ir, 
occasionally to use it in the cause of virtue by exhibiting 
vice in a ludicrous i^ppearance. Nor diomld I think rail- 
lery unworthy the attention of the lawyer; as it may oc- 
casionally come in, not unusefully, in his pleadings, as 
^las any other stroke of ornament, or entertainment. 

Bi^ooTtery^ assumes an areh, SI5', leering gravity. 
Must not quit its serious* aspect^ though alF should Jaugh 
tolmrst ribs of steel. This" command efface is some- 
what difficult; though not so hard, I should think, as to 
restrain the contrary sympathy, I tnean of weeping with 
those who weep. 

Joy, when sadden and violent, expresses itself by clap- 
ping of hands, and exultation or leaping. * The eyes aire 
opened wide ; perhaps filled with tears ; often raised to 
teayen, especially by devout persons. The countenance 
is smiling not composedly, but with features aggravated. 
The voice rises, from time to time, to very high notes. 

Delight er Pttasure^ as when one is entertained,, or .rav- 
ished with must<^, paintipg, oratory, or any such elegancy, 
«hews Itself by the look^, gestures, |[n4i uUeratiee of joy ; 
hit moderate. ^ 

Gravity or Smousm$9. the mind iixed upon some Im^ 
portant subject, draws gkgfn the eyebrows a little, casts 
^own, or shuts^ or raises the ej^s to heaven ; shtita tlie 
«outb, and pinches the lips dose. The posture of the 
^^ and limbs is composed,- aod ^vithout much motion. 
The speech, if any, slow and 'Solemn 5 the tone unvary- 
ing, '^ . 

Inquir^f inlo an o^scwre suhJBCty ilxes the body in o»e 
P^tare, the head stooping, and the eye poring, the eye- 
^^Wfs^rawn down. 
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Attmtion^ ta an esteemed^ or superior charaoter^ has 
the same aspect; and requires silence; tbe eyes often 
cast down ugon tlie ground; sometimes fixed on the 
speaker ; but not too pertly. 

Moduiy or subnuisiorif bends the body forward ; levels 
the eyes to the breast, if not to the feet^ of the superior 
character. The voice low; the tone submissive^ and 
words few. 

Perplexityyor anocUiy, which is always attended with 
some degree of fear and uneasioessj draws all the parti 
of the body together, gathers up the arms upon tfaebreasfi 
unless one hand covers the eyes, or rubs the- forehead ; 
draws down the eyebrows frhangs the head upon the 
breast ; easts down the eyes, shuts and pinches the eye- ; 
lids close ; shuts the mouth, and pinches tbe lips close, 
or bites tliem. Suddenly the whole body is vehemently 
agitated. The perscm walks about busily, stops abruptly. 
Then he tails to himself, or makes grianaces. If he 
speak to another^ his pauses are very long; the tone of 
his voice unvarying, and his sentences broken, expressing 
half, and keeping in half of what arises in his mind. 

Vexation, occasioned by some real or imaginary mis- 
fortune, agitates the whole frame; and besides express- 
iDg itself wjtk the looks, gestures, restlessness, and tone of 
pecplexity, it adds complaint, frettuag and lamenting. 

jpt<y, a mixed passion of love and grief, looks down up** 
on distress with lifted hands ; eyebrows drawn downf mouth 
open ^ and features drawn together. Its expression, as 
to looks and gesture, is the same with those of suffering, 
(su Suferiug) but more moderate, as the painful feelings 
are only sympatlietic, and therefore one remove, as \t 
were, more distant from the ^u], than what one feels ia 
his own person* 

GrUf, sudden and vfol^Qt; (jesses itself by beating 
the head ; groveling on the grotiiffl, tearing of garmeAti^ 
hair and flef^; screaming aloud, weeping, stamping with 
the feet, lifting the ^yes, from time to time, to heaven ; 
hurrying to and fro>. running distracted,, or fainting away, 
sometimes without recovery. Sometimes violent grief 
produces a torpid silence, resembling total apathy. , 

Melcmoholyt or fixed grief, is gloomy sedentary,, mb^ 
tionless* The Igwer jaw &M} the lips pale, the eyeniice 
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east dovn, half shut, eyelids swelled and red orlivid, tears 
trickbng silent and unwiped ; with a total inattention to 
every thing that passes. Words^ if any few, and those 
dragged out, rather than spoken ; the accents weak, and 
inlerrupted* sighs breaking into the middle of sentences 
and words. 

Despwj as in a condemned criminal, or one, who ha^ 
lost all hope of salvation, bends the eyebrows downward ; 
clouds the forehead ; rolls the eyes around fright&Uy ; 
opens the^iouth towards the ears $ bites the lips ; widens 
the nostrils i gnashes with the teeth^ like a fierce wild 
beast. The heart is too much hardened to suffer tears to 
flow ; yet the eyeballs will beared and inflamed like those 
of an animal in a rabid state. The head is hung down 
upon the breast. The arms are{)ended at the elbows, the^ 
^ts are clenched hard ; the veiatf and muscles swelled $ 
the skin livid ; and the whole body strained and violently 
agitated ^ groans, expressive of inward torture, more fre* 
quently uttered than words. If any words, they are few^ 
and expressed with a sullen, eager, bitterness ; the tone 
of voice oftenJoud and furious. As it often drives peo« 
pie to distraction, and self murder, it can hardly be over- 
acted by one, who would represent It 

Fear, violent and sudden, opens very wide the eyes and 
mouth ; shortens the nose ; draws down the eyebrows ; 
gives the countenance an air of wildness; covers it with a 
deadly paleness ; draws back the elbows parallel with the 
sides ; lifts up the open hands, the fingers together, to the 
height of the breast, so that the palms face the dreadful 
object^ as shields opposed against it. One foot is drawn 
back behind the other, so that the body seems shrinking 
from the danger, and putting itself in a posture for flight. 
Th6 heart Beats violently ; the breath is fetched quick and 
short ; the whole body |h^hrown into ^ general tremour. 
The voice is weak and trembling ; thesentences are short, 
and the meaning confused and incoherent. Imminent 
danger, real or fancied, produces in timorous persons, as 
women and children, violent shrieks without any articulate 
sound of words ; atid sometimes irrecoverably confounds 
the nnderstanding f produces fainting, which is sometimes 
followed by death.' 

Shamef or a sense of one's appearing to a disadviintsge;, 
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before one's fellow creatures; turns away tlie ffiOe from 
the beholders ; covers it with blushes; hangs the head| 
casts down the eyes ; draws down the eyebrows; either 
strikes the person dumb, or^ if he attempts to say any 
thing in his own defence, causes his tongue to fttulter and 
confounds his utterance ; and puts him upon making a 
thousand gestures and grimaces, to keep himself in coun- 
tenance ; all of which only heighten the confusion of his 
aippearance. 

RemorsB^ or a painful sense of gutit^casts down the coun- 
tenance, and clouds it with anxiety ; hangs down the 
head, draws the eyebrows down upon the eyes. The 
right hand beats the breast. The teeth gnash with an- 
guish. The whole body is strained and violently agitated. 
If this strong remorse^is succeeded by the more 'gracious 
disposition of penitence, or contrition ; then the eyes are 
raised (but with great appearance of doubting and fear) 
to the throne of heavenly mercy ; and immediately cast 
down again to the earth. Then floods of tears are seen 
to flow. The knees are bended ; or the body prostrated 
on the ground. The arms are spread in a suppliant pos- 
ture, and tlie voice of deprecation is uttered with sighs, 
groans, timidity, hesitation and trembling. 

Cottrage, steady apd cool, opens the countenance, gives 
the whole form an erect and graceful air. The accents 
are strong, fuilmouthed and articulate, the voice firm and 
even. 

Boastings or affected courage, is loud, blustering, threat- 
ening. The eyes stare; the eyebrows drawn do w9 ; the 
face red and bloated ; the mouth pouts out; the voice hol- 
low and thundering ; the arms set akimbo ; the head often 
nodding in a menacing manner; and the righ^ fist, clench- 
ed, is brandished fVom time to lime, at t!ie pelKon threat- 
ened. The right foot is often yftmped upon the ground, 
and tlie legs take such ^ large stmles, and the steps are so 
heavy, that the earth seems to tremble under them. 

Pndiy assumes a lofty look, bordering upon tlie aspect 
and attitude of anger* The eyes open, but with the eye- 
brows considerably drawn down ; the mouth pouting out, 
mostly shut, and the lips pinched close. The words walk 
out astrtit with a slow, stiff, bombastic affectation of im- 
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yortance. The arms generally akimbo^ atid the legs at a 
distanee from one another, taking large tragedy strides. 

Obstmaey, adds to the as{>ect of pride, a dogged sour^ 
ness, like that of malice. See Malice. 

AuthorUyy opens the countenance ; but draws down the 
eyebrows a little, so far as to give the look of gravity. 
See Gravity. 

Commanding^ requires an air a little more peremptory, 
* with a look a little severe or stem. The hand is held out, 
Mi4 moved toward the person, tawhom the order is giv- 
en, with the palm upwards, and the head nods toward hiou 

Forbidding J on the contrary, draws the head backwards 
mid pushes the hand from one with the pahn downward, 
asif^ing to lay it upon the person, to hold him down 
immoveable, that he may not do what is forbidden him. 

Affirmmgy especially with a judicial oath, is expressed 
by lifting the open right hand, and eyes, toward heaven ; 
or, if conscience is appealed to, by laying the right hand 
fipon the breast. 

Dmny^y is expressed by pushing the open right band 
from t^\ and turning the face the contrary way. See 
Jversion. 

Djfering in sentiment, may b^ expressed as refusing. 
^eeiUJwing. 

digrmng m ^cpifitoti, or ecHtvidum, as granting. See 
-Granting. 

Exhorting^ as by a general at the head of his army, re- 
quires a kind, complacent look ; uniess^ matter of ofience 
has passed, as neglecl of duty, or the like. 

^•^gtfijgfy'demands a grave, steady look, with deep at- 
teBtion, ^ countenance altogether clear from any ap- 
pearance Qf either disgust or favour. The accents slow, 
distinct, emphatical, accompanied with little action, and 
that very grave. - . ^ 

Reproving J puts on a Itero aspect, roughens the voice, 
and is accomptoied with gestures not miM:h diffisrentfrom 
those of}hr$aUmngy but not so lively.^ 

Jcqmitmgy n performed with a benevolent, tranquil 
<:ounlenance, and lone of voice; the right band, if not 
both, open, waved ^qtly toNrard the person acquittedi ex* 
pressing dismission imDwmisiing. 
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Candamning, assumes a severe look, but mixed with 
pity. The sentence is (o be expressed as with reluctance^ 

TBCLchmgt explaining, inculcating, or gi>ing orders to an 
inferior, requires an air of superiority to l^ assumed.-^ 
The features are to be composed to an authoritative grav* 
ity. The eye steady, and open, the eyebrow a little 
drawn down over it $ but not no much as to look sujrly or 
dogmatical. The tone of voice varying according as the 
emf^asis requires* of which a good.deal is necessary in ex- 
pressing matter of this sort. The pitch of the Voice to be 
strong and dear j the articulation distinct ; tlie utterance 
slow, and the manner peremptory. This is the prc^r 
manner of pronouncing the commandments in the com* 
munion office. But (I am sorry to say it) they are too 
commonly spoken in the s«ite manner as the prayer^i 
than which nothing can be more unnatural. 

Parei^ming', differs from acquitting, in that the latMr 
means clearing a person after trial of guilt : whereas ike 
former supposes guilt, and signifies merely delivering the 
g^uilty person from punishments Ptordoning reqaires some 
degree of severity of aspect and tone of voice, because the 

Crdoned person is not an object of entire unmixed appro* 
tion, otherwise its expression is much the same as grant- 
ing. Sefe Granting.^ 

Arguing, requires a cool, sedate, attentive aspect,* and 
a clear, slow, emphatical accent, with nfuch demonstra- 
tion by the hand. It diSeri from teaching (see TmchSng) 
in that thelook of authority is wanting inareuing. 

Dismissing y with approbation, is done with a kind as- 
pect and tone of voices the right hand open, gently wav-^ 
ed toward the person ; uitb displeasure, besides the |ook 
and tone of voice which suit dis^easure, tiie hi^d is hastily 
thrown out toward the person dismissed, thevbaok part 
toward him, the countenance at the same time turned 
away from him. * 

Rsfusingf when Hccompanied with displeasure, is ex- 
pressed nearly in the same way» Without di sfdeasure, it 
IS done with a visible rductanoe, which occasionis the 
iHringing 6at the words slowly, with stich a irhake of the 
head, and shrug of thie sboii^ers, as is natural upon hear- 
ing of somewhat, which gires us concern. 

(Ranting f when done with imreserved good will 13 ac^ 
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companied with a benevolent aspect, and tone of voice ; 
the right band pressed to the left bVeast, to signify how 
heartily the favour is graiUed, and the benefactor's joy in 
conferring it. - . /. i ^ *• > 

Dipendmce, See Modesty. ' "^ < :'^*^, '^ ;'*' 

Fenerationy or worshipping, comprehends sever^ arti- 
cles, as ascription, c'obfession, remorse, intercession, 
thanksgiving, deprecation, petition, &c. 4^^*P^^^" ^^ 
honour and praise to the peerless supreme Majesty of 
heaven, and^ponfession and deprecation, are to be uttered 
with all that huroiUty of looks and gesture^ which can ex- 
hibit the most profound selfabasement and annhiiation, 
before One, whose superiority ts infinite* The head is a 
little raised, but with the most apparent timidity, and 
dread ; the eye is lifted ;. but immediately cast down again 
or closed for a moment 5 the eyebrows are drawn down in 
the most respectful manner ; the features, aiMl the whole 
body and limbS| are all <:oniposed to the most profound 
gravity; one posture continuing, without considerable 
change, during the whole performance of the duty. The 
knees bended, or the whole body prostrate, or if the pos- 
ture be standing, which sci:ipture does not disallow, bend- 
ing forward, as ready to prostrate itself. The arms spread 
out but modestly, as high as the breast ; the hands open. 
The tone of the voice will be submissive, timid, equal, 
trembling, weak^ suppliant* The words will be brought 
out with a visible anxiety and diffidence approaching to 
hesitation j few and slow; nothing of vain repetition, har- 
raaguing, Sowers of rhetoric, or affected %ures of speech ; 
all simplicity, humility and lowliness, such as becomes a 
feptile of the dust, when presuming to address Him, whose 
greatness is,tremendous beyond all created conception. 
' In interciessibn for our fellow creatures which is prescribed 
in the scriptures, and in thanksgiving, flie countenance 
will naturally assume a small degree of cheerfulness; be- 
yond what it was clothed with in confession of sin, and 
deprecation of punishment. But all affected ornament of 
speeqh os gesture in devotion, deserves the severest, cen- 
sure, as being somewhat much worse than absurd. 

Respectf for a superiour, puts on the looks and gesture 
of modesty. See Modesty. 

JHope^ brightens the countenance 5 arches the eye-brows ; 
4 
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gives the eyes an eager, wishful look; opens the mouth to 
half a smile: ^bends the body a little forward, ilie feet 
equal 5 spreads the arms, witii the hands open, as to re- 
ceive the object of its longings. The tone of the voice is 
eager, and unevenly inclining to that of joy 5 but cuibed 
by a degree of doubt and anxiety. Desire' diiTers from 
hope as to ^expression, in this particular, that there is 
more appearance of doubt and anxiety in the former, than 
in the latter. For it is one thing to desire what is agreea- 
ble, and another to have a prospect of actually obtaining 
it. 

Desire, expresses itself by bending the body forward 
and stretching the arms toward the object as to grasp it. 
The countenance smiling, but eager and wishful ; the eye 
wide open, and eyebrows raised; the mouth open ; tone 
of voice suppliant, but lively and cheerful, unless there be 
distress as well as desire ; the expression fluent and co- 
pious; if no words are used, sighs instead of them; but 
this is chiefly in distress. - 

Love, (successful) lights up the countenance into smiles. 
The forehead is smoothed and enlarged 5 the eyebrows 
are aiched ; the mouth a Httle open, and smiling : the 
eyes languishing and half shut, doat upon the beloved ob- 
ject. The countenance assupfies the eager and wishful 
look of desire; (see Desire) but mixed with an air of sat- 
isfaction and repose. The accents are soft and winning ; 
the tone of voice persuasive, flattering, pathetic, various, 
musical, rapturous, as in joy. (See Joy.) the attitude 
much the same with that of desire. Sometimes both hands 
pressed eagerly to the bosom. Love, unsuccessful, adds 
an air of anxiety and melancholy. See Perplexity and 
Melancholy. 

' Giving, inviting, soliciting, and such like actions, which 
suppose some degree of aflTeclion, real or pretended, are 
^accompanied with much the same looks and gestures as 
express love ; but rfiore moderate. 

Wonder, or amazement, (without any other interesting 
passion, as lore, esteem, &c.) opens the eyes, and tnake^ 
them appear very prorainent ; sometimes raises them to 
the skies ; but oftener, and more expressively, fixes them 
on the "object ; if the cause of the passion be a present and 
Alsible object, with the look, all exc*»pt the wildness, of 
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fear. (See Fear.) U the hands hjld any tiling, at the 
tirae when the object of wonder appears, they inimediatc- 
Iv let it drop, unconscious; and the whole body ^ly^es in 
the contracted, stooping posture of amazement ; the mouth 
open ; the hands held up open, nearly in tlie attitude of 
fear. (See Fear,) The first excess of this passion stops all 
utterance^ But it makes anoends afterwards by axropious 
flow of words and exclamations. 

Aimiraiioriy a mixed passion^ consisting of wonder, 
with love or esteem, takes away the familiar gesture, and 
expression of simple love. (See Love.) Keeps the respect- 
ful look and attitude. -{See Modesty and Veneration.) The 
eyes are open wide, and now and then raised toward heav- 
en. The mouth is opened. The hands are lifted up. — 
The tone^of the voice rapturous. This passion expresses 
itself copiously, making great use of the figure hypcrbolt\ 

Gratitude^ puts on an aspect full of complacency, (^ec 
LoveJ^ If the object of it is a character greatly supei ior, 
it expresses much submission. (See Modesty.) The rigijt 
hand pressed upon the breast accompanies very p roper ly,^ 
the expression of a sincere and hearty sensibility of obli- 
gation. 

Curiosilyy as of a busy body, opens the eyes, and mouth, 
lengthens, the neck, bends the body forward, and fixes it 
ia one posture, with the hands nearly in that of admira-* 
tion. (See Admir.ation,-^SSd also Desire, Attention, Hope^ 
Inquiry and Perplexity.) 

Ptrsuasion, puts on the looks of moderate love. (See 
Love) lis accents are soft, flattering, emphatical and 
articulate. 

Tempt higf or whfedlingy expresses itself much in the 
same way ; only carrying the fawning part to excess. 

Promising is expressed with benevolent looks, the nod 
of consent, and the open hands gently moved towards the 
person to v.hoin the promise is made ; the palms upwards. 
The sincerity of the promiser may be expressed by laying 
the right hand gently on the breast- 

j4ffectati6ny displays itself in a thousand different ges^ 
turcs, ruotions, airs and looks, aecording to the character 
which il>e person affects. Affectation of learning gives a 
stiff formality to the whole person. The words come 
tSttaikin^ out with the pace of a funeral procession ; and 
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every sentence has the solemnity of an oracle. Affecta- 
tion of piety turns up the goggling whites of the eyes to 
heaven, as if the person were in a trance, and fixes them 
ii\ tliat poslure so long that the brain of the beholder grows 
Ujddy. Then comes up deep grumblirtg, a holy groan 
from the lower parts of the thorax ; but so tremendous 
in sound, and so long protracted, that you expect to see a 
goblin rise, like an exhalation through the solid earth.— 
Then he beglf^s to rock from side to side, or backward 
and forwaffd, like an aged pine on the side of an hill, when 
a brisk wind blows. The hands are clasped together, and 
ufien lifted, and the head often shaken with foolish vehe- 
mence. The tone of the voice is canting, or sing song lul- 
laby, not much distant from an Irish howl ; and the words 
godly doggered. Afiectation of beauty, and killing, pots, 
a fine wonrian by turns into all sorts of forms, appearances, 
and attitudes, but amiable ones. She undoes^ by art, or 
rather by awkwardness, (for true art conceals itself) all 
that nature had done for her. Nature formed her aimost 
an angel, and she, with infinite pains, makes herself a 
monkey. Therefore, this :^pecies of affectation is easily 
imitated, or taken off. Make as many, and as ugly grim* 
aces, ntfottons and gestures as can be made ; and take care 
that nature never peep out; and you represent coquetish 
affectation to the life. 

Slothf appears by yawning, dozing, snoring,- the head 
dangling sometimes to one side, sometimes to the other, 
the arms and legs stretched out, and every sinew of* the 
body unstrung, the eyes heavy or closed ; the words, if 
any, crawl out of the mouth, but half formed, scarce au- 
dible to any ear, and broken off in the middle by power- 
ful sleep. . 

People who walk in their sleep, (of which our inimitable 
Shakespeare has, in his tragedy of Macbeth, drawn out a 
fine scene) are said to have their eyes open ; though they 
arc not the more for that, conscious of any thing, but the 
dream, which has got possession of their imagination. 1 
never saw one of those person^; therefore cannot describe 
their manner from nature; but I suppose, their speech is 
pretty much like that of persons dreaming, inarticulate, in- 
coherent, and very different, in its tone, from what it is' 
when waking. 
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Tnioxicationy slieyfs iiselC by the eyes half shutj sleepy, 
^pid,^ inAamed. An ideol smile, a ridiculous surliness, 
or affected bravado, disgraces the bloated .countenance. 
The mouth open, tumbles out nonsense in heaps, without 
articulation Enough for any ear to take it in, and unwor* 
iby of attention, it it could be taken in. The head seems 
too heavy for tlie neck. The arms dangle from the shoul- 
ders, as if they were almost-cut away, and hung by shreds. 
The legs tatter and bend at the knees, as ready to sink 
under the weight of the reeling body. And n general in- 
capacity, corporeal and meuialj exhibits human nadtro 
sunk below the brutal* 

^n^eri (violent) or rage, expresses itself with rapidity,^ 
interruption, noise, harsiiness and trepidation. The nec-.k 
stretched out 5 the head forward, often nodding and shak- 
^en in a menacing manner, against the object of the pas- 
sion. The eyes red, indamed, staring, rolling, and sparks 
ling ; the eyebrows drawn down over them 5 and the fore- 
head wrinkled into clouds. The nostrils stretched wide ; 
, every vein swelled ^ every mu5cl e strained ; the breast 
heaving and the breath fetched hard. The nioulh open^ 
and drawn on each side toward the ears> shewing the teeth^ 
in a gnashing posture. The face bloated, pale, red, or 
sometimes almost black. The feet stamping ; the right 
atm often thrown out, and ooenaci ng with a clenched fist 
shaken, and a general and violent agitation of the whole 
body* 

Peevishness f or ill nature, is a lower degree of anger ;, 
and is therefore expressed in the above manner, only more 
moderate; with half sentences, and broken speeches, ut- 
tered hastily ;; the upper lip drawn up disdainfully ; the 
eye* squint upon the object of displeasure. 

Malice^ or spite, sets the jaws, or gnashes with the teeth ^ 
sends blasting flaslies from the eyes ; draws the mouth 
toward the ears ; clenches both fi^s, and bends the elbows^ 
m a straining manner. The tone of voice and expressian, 
ire nuich the same with that of anger ; but the pitch not 

loud. 

Envy, is a little more moderate in its gestures, tlian 
Idalice ; but*fnuch the same in kind« 
, Revenge^ expresses itself as malice- 
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Cruelty, (See Anger, Aversion^ Malice, and the other 
irascible passions ) 

Complaining, as when one is unde^ violent bodily pain, 
distorts the features ; almost closes the eyes s sometimes 
raises them wishfully ; opens the mouth 9 gnashes- with 
the teeth ; draws up the upper lip ; draws down the head 
upon the breast, and the whole body together. The arms 
are violently bent at the elbows, and the fists strongly 
clenched. The voice is uttetcd in groans, lamentations, 
and violent screams. Extreme torture produces fainting 
and death. 

Fatigue, from severe labour, gives a general langour to 
the whole body. Tlie countenance is dejected. (See Grief,) 
Tiie arms hang listless ; the body, if sitting, or lying along, 
be not the posture, stoops, as in old age. (S<je Dotage.) 
The legs, if walking, are dragged heavily along, and seem 
at every step ready to bend under the weight of the body. 
The voice is weak, and the words hardly enough articula* 
ted to be understood. 

Aversion, or hatred, expressed to, ot of an}' person or 
thing, that is odious to the speaker, occasions his drawing 
back, as avoiding the apptoach of what he hates ; tbe 
liands, at the same time, thrown out spread, as if to keep 
it off. The fuce turned away from that side toward which 
the hands are thrown out; the eyes looking angrily an* 
asquint the same way the hands are dir^ted ; the eye^ 
brows 4^'^^vn downwards ; the upper lip disdainfully dra via 
up ; but the teeth set. The pitch of the Yoice loud 5 the 
tpne chiding, and nnequal, surly, vehement. The senteiH 
ces short, and abrupt. 

Commendation^ or approbation, from a superiour, puts 
on the aspect of love, (excluding Desire and Respect} and 
expresses itself in a mild tone of voice ;. the arms gently 
spread ; the palms of the hands towaid the person approv- 
ed. Exhorting, or encouraging, as of an army by a gen- 
eral, is expressed with some part of the looks, and actions, 
of courage. 

Jealousy y would be likely to be well expressed by one 
who had often seen prisoners tortured in the dungeons of 
the inquisition, or who had seen what the dungeons of the 
inquisition are the best earthly emblem of; I mean h^l- 
For next to being in the Pope's or in Satan's prison, is 
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tli^ torture of him who is possessed wiih the spirit of jeal- 
ousy. Being a mixture of passions directly contrary to 
one another, the person, whose soul is the' seat of such 
confusion and tumult, must be in as much greater misery 
than Prometheus, with the vulture tearing his liver, as the 
pains of theinind are greater than those of the ho6y. — 
Jealousy is a ferment of lovcy hatred^ hope, feary shame, 
anxiety f suspicion, grief, pity, envy, pride, rage, cruelty, 
vengenncef madness, and if there be any other tormenting 
passion, which can agitate thd human mind. Therefore^ 
to express jealousy wer, requires that one know how to 
represent justly all these passions by turns. - (8ee Ijove^ 
Haired, &c.) And often, several of them together. Jeal- 
ousy shews itself by restlessness, peevishness^ thoughtful- 
i\es&^ anxiety, absence of mind. Sometimes it bursts out 
in piteous complaint, and weeping ; then a gleam of hope,, 
that all Is yet well, lights up the cgunienance into a mo- 
mentary smile. Immediately the face clouded with a 
general gloom, shews the mind overcast again with horrid 
suspicions and frightful imaginations. Then^he arms are 
folded upon the breast^ the fists violently clenched^ the 
rolling bloody eyes dart fury. He hurries to and fro i he 
has no more rest than a ship in >i troubled sea, the sport 
of winds and waves* Again, he composes himself a little- 
to reflect on the charms of the suspected person. She ap- 
pears to his imagination like the sweetness of the rising 
dawn. Then his monster breeding fancy represent!^ her 
as false asishe is fair^ Then he roars out as one on the 
rack, when the cruel engine rends every joint, and every 
sinew bursts. Then he throws hin^self on the ground. He 
beats his head against the pavement. Then he springs up^. 
and with the look and action of a fury, bursting hot from 
the abyss, he snatches the instrument of deaths and after 
ripping up the bosom of the loved, suspected, hated, la« 
n^ented fair one,, he stabs tiimself to the hearty and exhib- 
its a striking proof, how terrible a creature a puny mortal 
is, when agitated by an infernal passion^ 

Dotage, or infirm old age, shews itself by talkativenesS|, 
boasting of the past, hollo wness of eyes and cheeks, dim- 
i\ess of sigkt, deafness, tremour ot voice, the accents^ 
through d^cfult of teeth, scarce intelligible ; hams weak^ 
knees tottering; Uead paralytic; hollow coughing; frequent 
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expectoration, breathless whee^im^, ktboriotis groafifog^^ 
the body stooping under the insupportable load of years. 
which soon sha!I crush it into the dust, from whence It had 
its origin. 

Folly, that is of a natural idiot, gives the face an habit* 
tual thoughtless, brainless grin. The eyes dance from ab- 
ject to object, without ever fixing steadily upon any one. 
A thousand different and incoherent passions, looks, ges- 
tures, speeches and absorditieS; are played off every mo- 
aient. 

DisfTactiorif opens the eyes to a frightful wideness 5 rolW 
them hastily and wildly from object to object | distorts 
every feature ; gnashes with the teeth ^ agitates all parts 
of tiie body; rolls in the dust; foams at the mouth; al- 
ters with hideous bellowings, execrations, blasphemieSj 
and all that is fierce and outrageous; rushes furiously on ' 
all ivho approach ; and if not restrained^ tears its own 
flesh aftd destroys itself. 

Sickness J has infirmity and' feebleness in every motion 
and utterance* The eyes dim and almost closed ; cheeki^ 
pale and hollow ; the jaw fallen ; the head hung down, as 
if too heavy to be supported by the neck. A general in- 
ertia-prevails. The voice trembling ; the utterance tfaro^ 
tiienose; every iSentence accompanied with a groan ; the 
hand shaking, and the knees tottering under ^e body ; or 
the body stretched- helpless on the bed. 

Favhtingy produces a sudden relaxation of all that liolds 
the htim^n frame together, every sinew and ligament un* 
strung. The colour flies from the vermilion cheek ; the 
sparkliug eye grows dim. Down the body drops, as help- 
less and senseless as a mass of clay, Co which, by its colour 
and appearance,, it seems hastening to resolve itself. 
Which leads me to conclude with 

Deaihj the awful end of all flesh; whieh exhibits noth- 
ing in appearance diflerent frora'vrhat I have been just de- 
scribing; for fainting continued ends in death; a subject 
almost too serious to be macte a matter of artificial imi'- 
tation. 

Lower degrees of every pasaion are to be expressed by 
more moderate exertions of voifce and gestui^, as every 
"public speaker's discretion nfrili suggest to him. 

Mixed pastsionsji or emotions of the mind, require a mix-^ 
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kd expression. Pityy for example^ is composed of grief 
^nd love. It is therefore evident that a correct speaker 
must, by his looks and gestures, and by the tone and pitch 
of his voice, express both grief and love, in expressing pi- 
ty, and so of the rest. 

It is to be remembered, that the action, in expressing 
the various humours and passions, for which I have here 
given rules, is to be- suited to the age, sex, condition and 
^circumstances of the character, violent anger, or rage, 
for example, is to be expressed with great agitation, (see 
Anger) but the rage of an ini^rm old man, of a woman, 
and of a youth, are all different from one another, and 
from that of a rfran in the flower of his age, as every speak- 
er's discretion will suggest. A hero may shew fear or 
isensibility of pain ; but not in the same manner as a girl 
would express those sensations. Grief may be expressed 
by a person reading a melancholy slory, or a description in 
a room. It may be acted upon the stage. It may be dwelt 
upon by the pleader at the bar ; or it may have a place in 
a seimon. The passion is still grief. But the manner of 
expressing it will be difierent in each of the speakers, if 
ihey have judgment. 

A correct speaker does not make a movement of limb, 
or feature for which he has not a reason. If he address- 
es heaven, he looks upward. If he speak of his fellow- 
creatures, he looks round upon them. The spirit of what 
he says, or is said to him, appears iix his look. If he ex* 
presses amazement, or would excite it, he lifts up his hands 
and eyes. ^ If he invites to virtue and happiness, he spreads 
his arras, and looks benevolent. )f he threatens the ven- 
geance of heaven against vice, he bends his eyebrows into 
wrath, and menaces wiih his arm and countenance. He 
does not needlessly saw the air with his arm, nor stab 
himself with his finger. He does not clap his right hand 
^opon his breast, unless he has occasion to speak of him- 
seif^ or to introduce conscience, or soiuewhat sentimental. 
He does not start back, unless he wants to express horrour 
or aversion. He does not come forward, but when he has 
occasion to solicit. He does not raise his voice, but to 
express somewhat peculiarly emphatical. He does not 
lower it, but to contrast the raising of it. His eyes, by 
turns, according to the humour^of the matter he has to ex- 
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press, sparkle fury; brighten into joy; glance disdaiaj 
melt into grief; frown disgust and hatred ; languish inl4 
love : er glare distraction. 



RULES RESPECTING ELOCUTION. 

[Extracted from Walker's Speaker. J ' 

RULE L 

Let your Articulation he Distinct and peliberaie. 
A GOOD articulatioD consists in giving a dear and 
full utterance to the severtfl simple and complex sousds. 
The nature of these sounds, therefore, ought to be well 
upderstood ; and niuch pains should be taken lo discover 
ajid correct those faults in articulation, which though of* 
ten ascribed to some defect in the organs of speech^ are 
generally tlie consequence of inattention or bad exa^nple* 
Many of these respect the sounding of the consonants.* 
Some cannot pronounce the letter ly and others the simple 
sounds r, Sy ih, 6h } others generally ami t Uie aspirated. 
These faults may be corrected, by reading sentences, sa 
contrived as often to rep>eat the faulty sounds^ and by 
guarding against them in familiar conversation. 

Other defects in articulation regard the complex sounds, 
and consist in a confused and cluttering pronunciation of 
words. The most efi«ctual methods of conquering this 
habit, are, to read aloud passages chosen for the purpose 
(such for instance as abound with long and unusual words^ 
or in which many short syllables come together) and to 
read, at certain stated times, much slower than the sense 
and just speaking would' require. Almos^t all persons, wha 
have not studied the art of speaking, have a habit of utter-. 
ing their wordjs so rapidly, that this latter exercise ought 
generally .to be made use of for a considerable time at firat ; 
for \ii4)ere there is a uniformly rapid utterance, it is abso-^ 
lutely impossible that there should be strong emphasis, 
natural tones, or any just elocution. 

Aim at nothing higher, till you can read distinctly an<t 
deliberately. 
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I-.earn to speak slow, all other graces, 
Will follow in their proper places. 

RULE IL 

Lat your Pronunciation be Bold and Forcible. 
I AN insipid flatness and languor is almost the universal 
fault in reading, and even pubhc speakers often suffer their 
words to drop from their jips with such a faint and feeble 
utterance, that they appear neither to understaird or ftel 
Vfhat they say themselves, nor to have any desire that it 
^ould be understood or felt by their audience. This is a 
fandamentai f^ult ; a fpeaker whhout energy is a lifeless . 
Statue. 

In order to acquire a forcible manner of pronouncing 
your words, inure yourself while reading, to draw in as 
much air as your lungs can contain with ease, and to ex- 
pel it with vehemence, in uttering those sounds which re- 
Y|uire an etophatical pronunciation ; read aloud in the open 
air, and with all the exertion you can command 5 preserve 
your body in an erect attitude while' you are speaking; 
let all the consonant sounds be expressed with a full im- 
pulse or percussion of the breath, and a forcible action of 
the organs employed in forming therp 5 and let all the 
vowel sounds, have a full and bold utterance. Practice 
these rules wilh perseverance, till you have acquired 
strength and energy of speech. 

But in observing this rule, beware of running into the 
extreme of vociferation* We find this fault chiefly among 
th6se, whoj^ in contempt and despite of all rule and pro- 
propriety, are determined to command the attention of 
the vulgar. These are the speakers, who in Shakespeare's 
phrase, "offend the judicious hearer to the soul, by tear- 
ing a passion to rags, to very tatters, to split the ears of 
the groundlings." Cicero compares such speukefs to crip- 
ples, who get on horseback because they cannot wa^k ; 
they bellow, because they cannot speak. 

RULE IIT. 

AcqikiTB a compass and varitfy in ^ freight of your voice. 
THE, monotony so much complained of in pubhc speak- 
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crs, HI chiefly owing to the neglect of this rule. They 
generally content themselves with one certain key which 
they employ on all occasions, and on every subject ; or if 
they attempt variety, it is only in proportion to the num- 
ber of their hearers, and the extent of the places in which 
they speak; imagining that speaking in a high key, is the 
same thing as speaking loud ; and not observing, that 
whether k speaker shall be heard or not, depends more 
upon the distinctness and force with which he utters his 
words, than upon the height, at which he pitches his (roice. 

But it is an essential qualification of a good speaker, to 
be able to alter the height, as well as the strength and the 
tone of his voice, as occasion requires. Different species 
of speaking require different heights of voice* Nature in- 
structs us to relate a story, to support^ an argument, to 
command a servant^ to utter exclamations of anger or 
rage, and to pour forth lamentations and sorrows, not on- 
ly with different tones^ hut different elevations of voice.— 
Men at di^rent ages of life, and in different situations^ 
speak in very different keys. The vagrant, when he b^s ; 
the soldier, when he gives the word of command; the watch- 
man, when he announces the hour of the night; the sove* 
reign, when he issues his edict; the'senator, ii*hen he har- 
angues; the lover, when he whispers his tender tale, do 
not differ more in the tones which they use, than in the 
key in which they speak. Reading and speaking, there^ 
fore, in which all the variations of expression in real life 
are copied, must have continued variations in the height) 
of the voice. -^ 

To acquire the power of changing the key on which yon 
speak at pleasure, accustom yourself to pitt^h your voice 
in different keys, from the lowest to the highest notes you 
cpmniand. Many of those would neither be proper nor 
agreeable in speaking; but the exercise will give you such 
a command of voice as is scarcely to be acquired by any 
otlier method. Having repealed the experiment till you 
can speak with ease at several heights of the voice ; read, 
as exercises on this rul6, such compositions as have a va- 
riety of speakers, or such as relate dialogues, observing 
the height of voice whith is proper to each, and endeav- 
ouring to change them as nature directs. 

In the same composition there may be frequent occasions 
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}o alter the height of the voieei in passing from one part 
to another, without any change of person. Shakespeare's 
W\ the world's a stage," &c and ^is description of the 
WnoftheFaiiiesy afford examples of this. Indeed 
every Sj^ntence which i»read or spoken wi]l admit of dif- 
ferent elevations of the voice in different parts of it ; and 
on this chiefly, perhaps entirelyi depends the melody of 
jffODonciation. 

KULEIV. 

l^ONouNes your words with propriety and elegance. 
IT is not easy indeed to fix upon your standard, bv 
ybich the propriety of pronunciation is to be determined. 
Mere men of ieaif ning, in attempting to make the etymol- 
•gy of words the rule of pronunciation, often pronounce 
vords in a manner, wliich brings upon tfaem the charge of 
i&ctation and pedantry. Mere men of the wofld, not- 
^thsfanding all their politeness, often retain so much of 
^eir provincial dialect, or commit such errours both in 
ppeaking and writing, as to exclude them from the honour 
m being the standard of accurate pronunciation. We 
filiould perh^s look for this standard only among those 
[vbo unite these two characters, and with the correctness 
pd precision of true learning combine the ease and ele* 
^ee of genteel life. An attention to i^ch models, and 
afree intercourse with the polite world, are the best 
^rds against ike peculiarities end vulgarisms of provin- 
cial dialects. Those which reiJpect the pronunciation of 
S'ds are imfumerable. Some of the principal of them 
^te-^'mitting the aspirate A where it ought to be used, 
M inserting it where there should be none : Confound-^ 
m and interchanging the v arid w ; pl'onouncing the dip-* 
«ong au like au or like ooy and the vowel i like <n or e ; 
pd cluttering many consonants together without regard- 
Pg the vowels. These fai>Us, and all others of the same 
pature, must be corrected in the pronunciation of a gen- 
ibman, who is supposed to have seen too much of the 
^rid, to retain the peculiarities of the^^iiitrict in which bo 
^born. 
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RULE V. 

Pronounee every word consisting of mort than one syllal 
^ with its proper Accent* 

THERE is a necessity for this direction^ becaose tliai 
speakers have affected an unusal and pedantic mode of a 
centing words, laying it down as a rule, that the acce 
should be cast as far backwards as possible ; a rule whii 
has no foundation in the construction of tlie English la 
guage^ or in the laws of harmony. In accenting wbril 
the general custom and a good ear are the best guide 
Only it may be observed that accent should be regulate 
not by any arbitrary rules of quantity, or by the false id( 
that there are only two lengths in syllables and that t^ 
sh6rt syUables are always equal to one long, but by tl 
tiudaber and nature of the simple sounds. ' 

RULE VI. 

JBi eicery SeiUence, distinguish the itiore Significant Woisi 
Hy a natural^ forcible and varied emphasis. 

EMPHASIS points out the precise meaning of 4i 
tence, shews In what maimer dne idea is connected 
and rises out of another, marks the several Clauses 
jsentence, gives to every part its j)roper sound, and 
conveys to the mind of the reader the full import of 
whole. It \^ in the power of emphasis to make long 
complex sentences appear intelligible and perspicu 
^But for this purpose it is necessary that the reader slu 
be perfectly acquainted with the exact construction 
full meaning of every sentence which he recites. Witt 
this it is impossible to give those inflectioni^ and variati 
to tlie voice, which nature requires ; and it is for wan 
this previous study, more perhaps ihan from any ot 
Cause, that we so often hear persons read with an impk 
er emphasis, or with no emphasis at all, that Is, wi 
Stupid monotony. Much study and pains Is necessar 
acquiring the.habitof justand forcible pronunciation ; 
it can only be tl|^ effect of '^lose attention and long p 
tice, to be able with a mere glance of the eye, to read 
piece with good emphasis and good discretion. 

It is another office of emphasis to express theopposi 
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^between th^ sevesal paints oi" a ^ntence where the style is 

e tinted and antithetical. Pope's Essay 6n Man, and hist 
oral Essays, and the Proverbs of Solomon^ will furnish 
many proper exercises in this species of spoaking. In 
some sentences the antithesis Is double^ and even treble | 
these must be expressed in readings by ^ very distinct em- 
iphasis on each part of thf opppsi^on. The following in- 
stances are of this kind ; • 

Anger may glance ii^to the breast of a wise man ; but 
rests only in the bosom of fools. 

An angry pian who suppresses his passion, thinks worse 
than he speaks; and an atigry man tnat win chide speaks 
F worse than he thiplfS* 

Better teign Ui h^U, disn ssrvc in he;iven. 

He rais'd a mortal €o tke «ki^ s 
/ She brought so sugel down. 

£mphasis likewise serves to express some particular 
meaning not immediately arising from the words, but de- 
pending upon the intention of Uie ppeak^, or Sogne inci* 
dental circumstance. The foliowing short septenoe may 
havje three different meanings, according to the difierent 
places of the emphasis 3 Do fCu intend to go to London 
this summer f 

.In order to acquire a habit of speaking with a just and 
forcible emphasis, nothing more is necessary than previa 
ousfy'to study tlie construction, meaning and spirit of ev-, 
ery sentence, and to adhere as nearly as possible to the 
manner in which we distinguish one word from another in 
conversation ; for in familiar discourse we scarce ever fail 
to express ourselves emphatically, or place the emphasis 
improperly. With respect to artificial helps, such as dis- 
tinguishing woV<ds or clauses of sentences by particular 
characters or marks; I belii^ve it will always be founds 
' upon trial, that they mislead^ instead of assist the readef*| 
by not leaving him at full liberty to follow bis own under- 
standing and feelings. 

The most cotiynoa faults respecting emphasis are laying 
so strong an emphasis on one word as to leave no power 
of giving a pa'rlicuhir force to other ^3?rords, which, though 
DotCf|ual!y, are in a certain degree emphatical j and plac^ 
ing Uie greatest stress on con jonctive particles^ and athejr 
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¥rords of secondary impottanoa. These faults are strong- 
ly characteria^ in ChurchtlFs ceosur e of Mossop. 

With stuped improprieties of speech 

He soars beyond the hackney critic's reach. 

To epkbets allots emphatic state. 

Whilst principles, angrac*d like lacquies wait ; 

In ways first trodden by himself ezcells 

Aikd sunds alone in undeclinable^ ; 

Conjunction, preposition, adverb, join 

To stamp new vigour on. the nervous llite. 

In monosyllables bis thunders roll 

Us, suxj xT| auDi wb, ym, thsYi fright the foul. 

Emphasis is often destroyed by an injudicious attempt 
to read melodiously. Agreeable inflections and easy va- 
riations of the voicei as far as they arise froni| or are con- 
sistent with just speaking, are worthy of attention^ But 
to substitute one unmeaning tone, in the room of all the 
proprieties and graces of good elocution^ and then to ap- 
plaud this manner^ under the appellation o£ musical speak- 
ingy can^nly be the efiect of great ignorance and inatten- 
tion^ or of a depraved taste. Tf public speaking must be 
musie^ lelthe words be set to music in recitative, that 
these nblodious speakers may no longer lie open to tlie 
sarcasm : Do you read, or singf J^you nngy you sing v^y 
ill Seriously, it is much to be wondered at that tl]i«4^|^ 
of reading, which has so little merit considered as qaw^iC) 
and none at all considered as speaking, should be so stu- 
diously practised by many speakers, and so much admir- 
ed by many hearers. Can a ^ethod of reading, which is 
so entirely differettt from the usual manner of conversi^ 
tion, be natural and right ? Is it possible Aat all the va- 
j^ieties of sentiment which a public speaker has occasion 
to introduce, should be properly expressed byoqe-roelo^ 
dious tone and cadence, employed alike on all occasions, 
and for all purposes ? 

RULE VII. 

Acquire a just variety of Pause aud Caoencs. 
ONE of the worst fiiults a speaker can have, is to make 
no other pauses, than what he finds barely necessary for 
breathing. I know of nothing that such a speaker can so 
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-pzoperly be cQsnpared Jo, as an alarm bel), whicby when 
once set a going, qlatters on till the weight tliat moves it 
is run down. Without pauses^ tl|e sense must always ap- 
*pear confused and obscure, and often be raisunderstobd^ 
and tlie spirit and energy of the piece must be wholly lost. 

In executing this part of the office of a speaker, it will 
by no means be sufficient to attend to the points used in 
printing; for these are lap from marking all the pauses 
which ought to be niade in speaking. A mechanical attcn" 
tion to these resting places has perhaps been one chief cause 
of monotony, f)y leading the reader to an uniform cadence 
at every full period. Tbe use of points is to assist the read- 
er in discerning the grammatical construction^ not to di- 
rect his pronunciation. In readings it may often be pu>- 
per to make a pause where the printer has made none. 
Nay, it is very allowable for the sake of pointing out the 
sense more strongly, preparing tlie audience for what is to 
follow^ or enabling the speaker to aiter the tone or height 
of the voice, someiunes to make a very considerable pause^ 
where the.grammatical construction requires none at all. 
In doing this, however, it is necessary that in the word 
immediately preceding (ho pause, the voice be kept up m 
such a manner as to intimate to the hearer that the sense 
is not completed. Mr. Garrick, the first of speakers, of- 
ten observed this rule witli great success. This particulair 
e^'cellence IVIr. Sterne has described in his usual sprightiv 
manner. See the following work, Book VI| Chapter IlL 

Before a full pause it has been customary in reading to 
drop the voice in au uniform manner ; and this has been 
called the cac^ence. But surely nothing can be more de- 
structive of all propriety and energy than this habit. The 
tones and heights at the close of a sentence ought to be^ 
infinitely diversified, according to the general nature of 
the discourse, and the particular construction and mean- 
ing of iis sentence. In plain narrative, and especially in 
argumentation, the least attention to the manner in which 
we relate a story, or support an argument in conversation^ 
will shew, that it is more frequently proper to raise tii^ 
voice, than to fall it at the end of a ^sentence. Jnterroga- 
tives, where the speaker seems to expect an answer, should 
almost always be elevated at theclose^ with a particular 
tone, to indicate that a question is asked. Some sentences 
6« 
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are so constructed, that the last words require a stronger 
emphasis than an^ of the preceding; while others admit 
of being closed with; a soft and gentle sound. 

Where there is nothing in the sense which requires the 
last sound to be elevated or erophaticaly an easy fall suffi- 
cient to shew that the sense is finished, will be proper. 
And in pathetic pieces, especially those of tlie plaintive^ 
tender or solemn kind, the tone of the passion will often 
require a still greater cadence of the voice. But before a 
speaker can be able to fall his voice with propriety and 
judgment at the close of a sentence, he must be able to 
keep it from falling, and raise it with all the variation 
which the sense requires. The best method of correcting 
a uniAirtn cadence is frequently to read select sentences, 
in which the style is pointed, and frequent antitheses are 
introduced, and argumentative pieces or such as abound 
with interrogatives. 

RULE VIII. 

Aeeompany (he EmoHans and Passions which y&Ur words ex- 
press, by cornspondmt tox«B8, looks and OESTtiiiBs. 
THERE is the language of emotions ai>d' passions as 
well as of ideas. ^ To express the latter is the peculiar pro- 
vince of words ; to express the former, nature teaches us , 
to make use of tones, looks and gestures. When anger, 
fear, joy, grief, love,. or any other active passion arises in 
our miuds^ we naturally discover it by the paiHicular maiv 
»er in which we utter our words ; by the features of tlie 
countenance, and by other well kuown signs. And even 
when we speak witliout any of the more violent emotiot^, 
some kind of feeling usually accompanies our words, and 
this, whatever it be, hath its proper external expressiou.. 
Expression indeed hath been so little studied in public 
speaking, that we seem almost to have fbrgoUen the lan- 
guage of nature, and are ready to consider every attennpr 
to recover it, as the laboured and eflected effort of art4. 
But nature Is always the same ; and every judicious imi- 
tation of it will always be pleasing. Nor can any one de- 
serve the appellation of a good speaker, much less of -a 
complete orator^ till to distinct articulation, a good cotor 
tnand of yolce, and just emphasis^ he is able to add tbe 
various expressions of emotion lind passion? 
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To enumerate these expressions, and describe them in 
all their variations Is impracticable. Attempts have been 
made with some success to analyze the language of ideas j 
but the language of sentiment and emotion has never yet 
been analyzed ; and perhaps it is not within the reach of 
human ability, to'writea philosophical grammar erf the 
passions. Or if it were possible in any degree to execute 
this design, I cannot think, that from such a grammar it 
would be possible for any one to instruct himself in the use 
of the language. All endeavours therefore to make men 
orators by describing to them in words the manner in 
which their voice, countenance and hands are to be em- 
ployed, in expressing tlie passions, must in my apprehen- 
sion, be weak and ii^ectuaU And, perhaps, the only in- 
struction which can be given with advantage on this head, 
is this general one : Observe in what manner the several 
emotions or passions are expressed in real liie, or hy those 
who have with great labour and taste acquired a power of 
imitating nature ; and accustom yourself either to follow 
the great original itself, or the best copies you meet with^ 
always however, *< with this special observance, fhat.you. 
overstep not the modesty of nature.^ 

In the application of these rules to practice, in order to 
acquire a just and gracieful elocution, it will be necessary 
to go through a regular course of exercises; beginning 
with such as are most easy, and proceeding by slow steps 
to such as are >most diiiiGult. In tlie choice of these, the 
practitioner ihould pay a particular attention to his pre- 
vailing defects, whether they regard articulation, command 
of voice/ emphasis or cadence : And he should content 
himself with reading and speaking with aii immediate view 
to the correcting of his fundamental faults, before he aims 
at any thing higher. This may be irksome and disagree- 
able ; it may require much patience and resolution 5 but 
it is the only way to succeed. For if a man cannot read 
simple sentences^ or plain narrative, or didactic piecei^ 
with distinct articulation^ just emphasis, and proper tones^ 
haw can be expect to do J,ustice to the sublime descrip- 
tions of poetry, or the animated language of th« passions ? 

In penormmg these exercises, the learner should daily 
read aloud by himself, and as often as he hais an oppor- < 
tmityf imd^r tte diir^ttoa of nn tn/stittctor or friend. H^ 
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should ako frequently recite comppsitlonsmemon?^. This, 
method has several advantages : It obliges the speaiker to 
dwell upon the idea whkh he is to express, and hereby 
enables hinci to discern their particular meaning and forx^e^ 
and gives him a previous knowledge of the several inflec- 
tions^ empliasis and tone;s which the words require. And 
by taking his eyes from the book, it m part relieves him 
from the intluence of the schoolboy habit of reading in.^ 
difierent key and tone from tliat of conversation ; and 
gives him greater liberty to attempt the expression pf the 
countenance and gesture* 

It were much to be wished, that all public speakers would 
deliver their thoughts and sentinients, eitlier from memory 
or immediate conception : For, besides that, there is aa 
artificial uniformity which almost always distinguishes 
reading from speaking, the fixed posture, and the bending 
of the head, which re|idLng requirei;, are inconsistent with 
the freedom^ ease and variety of just elocution* But if 
this is too much to be expected, espeeially from preapb- 
ers, who have so much to compose^ and are so often call- 
ed upon to speak in public ^ it is h<).wever extremely de^ 
sirable, that they should make themselves so well acquaint* 
ed with their discourse as to be able \yith a single glance 
of the eye, to t^kein several clauses, ortlie whole of a 
'senteace. 
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PART L 

LESSONS IN READING. 




SELECT SENTENCES^ 

I. 

MAN'S chief good is an upright mind^ which no 
earthly power can bestow, nor take from him. 

We ought to distrust our passions, even when they ap* 
pear the most'reasohable. 

It is idle as well as absurd to impose our opinions upon 
others* the same ground of conviction operates diflfer- 
entiy on the same man in different circumstances, and on 
di&rent men in the same circumstances* 

Choose what is most fit ; custom will make it the most 
agreeable. 

A cheerful countenance betokens a good heart. 

Hypocrisy is a homage that vice pays to virtue. 

Anxiety and constraint are the constant attendants of 
pride. * 

Men make themselves ridiculous, not so much by the 
qualities they have, as by the afiectation of those they 
have not. 

Nothing blunts the edge of ridicule so eB^tually as 
, good humour. 

To say little and perform much, is the characteristic of 
a great mind. ^ ^' 

A man who gives his children a, habit of industry, pro- 
vides for them better than giving them a stock 9f money. 
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11. 

OUR good or bad fortune depends greatly on the choice 
we make of our friends. 

The young are slaves to novelty, the old to custom* 

No preacher is so successful as time. It gives a^tum 
of thought to tlie aged, which it was impossible to inspire- 
wliile they were young/ 

Every maoi however little, makes a figure in liia own 
eyes. 

Self-partiality hides from us those very faults in our- 
selves, which we see and blame in others. 

The injuries we do, and those we sufier, are seldom 
weighed in the same balance. 

Men generally put a greater value upon the favoui^ they 
bestow, than upon those they receive. 

He who is puffed up yith the first gale of prosperity, 
williiend beneath the Arst blast of advei^sity. 

Adversity borrows its sharpest sting from our impa- 
tience. 

Men commonly owe their virtue or their vice, to educa- 
tion as much as to nature. 

There is no such fop as my young master, of his lady 
mother's making. She blows him up with self-conceit 
and Ihere she stops* She makes a man of him at twelve, 
and a boy all bis life aften 

An infallible way to make your child mii^rable, is to 
satisfy all his demands. Passion swells by gratification i 
and the impossibility of satisfying every one of his de- 
sires will oblige you to stop short at last, after he has be^ 
come headstrong, 

III. j 

WE esteem most things according to their intrinsic ^ 
m^rit } It is strange, man should be an ex^ptioo* We 
prize a horse for his Strength and courage, not for his fur- 
niture. We prize a roan for his sumptuous palace, his 
great train, his vast revenue J yet these are liis furniture, 
not his mind.' 

The true conveniences of life are common to the kiog 
with his meanest subject. The king's sleep is not sweeter, 
nor his ajipetite better. 
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The pomp which distinguishes the great man from the 
inob> defends him not from the fever, nor from grief. 
Give a prince ail the names of majesty that are found in 
WL folio dictionary, the first attack of the gout will make 
him forget bis palace and his guards. If be be in eholeri 
iM'ill his princedom prevent him from turning pale, and 
gnashing his teeth like a fool ? The sniallest prick of a nail, 
tfae slightest passion of the soul, is capable of rendering in« 
Sipid the monarch}'' of tlie world. 

Narrow minds thiqk nothing right fliat is above tli6ir 
own capacity. 

Those who are the most faulty, are the most prone to 
iit}i^ fault in others. 

The first and most important female quality is sweet- 
ness of temper. Heaven did not give to the female sex 
insinuation and persuasion, in order to be surly; it did 
not make them weak in order to be imperious ; it did not 
give them a sweet voice in order to be employed in scold- 
ing ; it did not provide them with delicate features in or- 
der to be disfigured with anger. 

, Let fame be regarded, but conscience much more. It 
is an empty joy to appear belter than you are ; but a 
great bl^ssitig to be what you ought to be. 

Let your conduct be the result deliberationi never of 
impatience. 

In the conduct of Hfe> let it be one great aim to show 
that every tiling you do proceeds from yourself, not from 
your passions. Chrysippus rewards in Joy, chastises in 
wrath, doth every thing in passiun. No person stands 
in awe of Chrysippus, no person is grateful to Iwm. Why ? 
Because it is not Chrysippus who acts, but his passions. 
Vfe shun him in wrath, as we shun a wild beast ; and this 
is all the authority he hath over us. 

Indulge not desire, at the expence of the slightest ar- 
ticle of virtue ; pass once its limits, and you falhheadlong 
into vice. 

Examine well the counsel that favours your desires. 

The gratification of desire is sometimes the worst thing 
that can befal us. 

IV. 

TO be angry, is to punish myself for the fault of an- 
other. 
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A word dropped by chance from your friend, ofiend« 
your delicacy. Avoid a hasty reply ; and beware df 
opening your discontent to the first person you meet 
When you are cool it will vanish, and leave no inripression. 

The most profitable revenge, the most rational, and the 
most pleasant, is to make it the interest of the iiijurious 
person, not to hurt you a second time. 

it was a saying of Socrates, that we should eat and 
drink in order to live } instead of living, as many do^ in 
order to eat and drink. 

Be moderate in your pleasures, that your relish for 
them may continue. 

Time is requisite to bring great projects to maturity. 

Precipitation ruins the ^t contrived plan ; patience 
ripens the most difficult. 

When we sum up the miseries of life, the grief bestowed 
on trifles makes a great part of the account ; trifles which, 
neglected, are nothings How shameful such a weakiiess ! 

The pensionary de Witt being asked how he could 
transact such a variety of business without confusion, an- 
iiwered, that he never did but one thing at a time. 

Guard your weak side from being known. If it be at- 
tacked, tlie best way is to join in the attack. 

Francis I, consulting with his generals how to lead his 
army over the Alps, into Italy, Amarel, his fool, sprung 
from a corner, and advised him to consult rather how to 
bring it back. 

The best practical rule of mprality is, never to dd but 
what we are willing all the world should know. 

Solicitude in hiding failings makes them appear the 
greater. It is a safer and easier course, frankly to ac- 
knowledge them. A man owns that he is ignorant ; we ad* 
tnire his modesty. He says he is old ; we scarce think 
him so. He declares himself poor 5 we do not believe il. 

When you descant on the faults of others, consider 
whether you be not guilty of the same. To gain knowl- 
edge of ourselves, the best way is to convert the imperfec- 
tions of others into a mirror, for discovering our own. 

Apply yourself more to acquire knowledge than to show 
it. Men commonly take great pains to put off the little 
stock they have ; but they take little pains to acquire 
more. 
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Never so&r your Courage to be fierce, your resolution 
obstinatei your wisdoin cunning, nor your patience sullen. 

To naeasare all reason by our own, is a plain act of in- 
justice ; it is an encroachment od tbe common rights of 
mankind. 

If you would teach stcntcy to others, begin with your- 
self. How can you expect aaother "will keep your secret^ 
when yourself cannot ? 

A man's fortune is more requently made by his tOngue 
than by his virtues; and mote frequently crushed by it 
' ^lan by bh vioes^ 

V. 

EVEN self interest is a motive for bmievolence. There 
are none so low, but may have it in their power to return 
a good office. 

To deal with a man, you must know his temper, by 
which you can lead him ; or his ends, by which you can 
persuade him> or his friends, by whom you can ^vern 
him. . 

The first Ingredient in conversation is truth i the next 
good sense ; the third good humor ; the last, wit. 

The gresjit errour in conversation is, to be fonder of 
speaking than of hearing. Few show more complaisance 
than to pretend to hearken, intent all the' while upon what 
they themselves have to say, not considering, that to seek 
one's own pleasure, so passionately, is not the way to 
please oUiers. 

To be an Englishman in London, a Frenchman in Pa- 
ris, a Spaniard in Madrid^is no easy matter, and yet it is, 
tiecessary. 

.A man entirely without ceremony has need of great 
merit. 

He who cannot bear a jest, ought never to make one. 

In the deepest distress, virtue is more illustrious than 
I Vice in its higliest prosperity. 

No man is i^o foolish but he may give good CojiHsel at 
a time ; no man so wise but he .may ;err, if he take not 
counisel but liis owti. 

He whose ruling passion is love of praise^ is a slave to 
every one who^has a tongue for detracfion. . 
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Always to indulge our appetites, is to extingnlsb tlieiu. 
Abstain, tlial you may enjoy. 

To have your enemy in your power, and yet to do him 
good, is the greatest heroism. 

Modesty, were it to be recommended for nothing els^, 
leaves a man at ease, by pretending to little, whereas vain 
glory requires perpetual labour, to appear what one is 
not. If we have sense, modesty best sets it off; if not, 
best hides the want 

When, even in the heat of dispute, I yield to my an* 
tagonist, my victory over myself is more illustrious than 
over him, had he yielded to me. 

•The refined luxuries of the table, besides enervating the 
body, poison that very pleasure (hey are intended to pro- 
mote; for, by soliciting the appetite, they exclude the 
greatest pleasure of taste, that which arises from the grat- 
ification of hunger, Jj^^"^ 

VI.— T^ ¥ox and the Goa/.— Dodslby's Faplw. 
A FOX and a Goa) travelling together, in a very sultry 
day. found tliemselvesL exceedingly thirsty; when looking 
round the country in order to discover a place where 
they might probably meet with water, (hey at length de- 
scried a clfear spring, at the bottom of a well. They both 
eagerly descended ; and having sufficiently allayed their 
thirst, began to consider how they should get out. Many 
expedients fbr that purpose, were mutually proposed and 
rejected. At last, the crafty Fox cried out with great 
joy — I have a thought just struck into my mind, which, I 
am confident, will extricate us out ' of our difficulty : Do 
you, said he to the Goat, only rear yourself up upon your 
bind legs, and rest your fore feet against Jhe side of the 
well. In this posture I will climb up to your head, from 
which I shall be able with a spring*, to reacli the top ; and 
when I am once there, you are- sensible it will be very 
easy for me to pull you out by the horrts. The simple 
Goat liked the proposal well, and immediately placed 
himself as directed ; by means of which, the Fox, without 
much difficulty, gained the top.^ And now, said the Goat, 
give me the assistance you jpromi^ed. Thou old fool, re- 
plied the Fox, hadst thou buthalf as. much brains as beard, 
thou wouldst never have belie\cd that I nould hazard my 
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own lifo to save thine. However, I will leave with thee 
a piece of advioei which may be of service to thee hereaf* 
ter, if thou shou)dst have the good fortune to make thy 
escape : Never venture into a well'again^ before thou hast 
well considered how to get oui of it. 

\lls—The FoxTrld tJieStorL-^lB. 
THE Fox, though, in general, more inclined to rogue- 

. ry than wit, had once a stroi^g inclination to play the wag 
with his neighbour the Stork. He accordingly invited 
her to dinner in great form ^ but when it came upon the 
table, the Stork found it consisted entirely ef different 
soups, served up in broad shallow dishes, so that she 
could only dip in the end of her bill, but could not po^i- 
hly satisfy her hunger. The Fox lapped it up very read- 
ily ; and every now and then, addressing himself to his 
guest, desired to know how she liked her entertainment ; 
jio^ed that every thiog> was seasoi^od to her mind; and 
protested he was very sorry to see her eat so sparingly. 
The Stork perceiving she was played upon, took no notice 
of it, but pretended to like every dish extremely ; and, at 
parting, pxessed the Fox so earnestly to return her visit, 
that he could not in civility refuse. The day arrived| 

' and he repaired to his appointment ; but to his great mor- 
tification, when dinner appeared, he found it composed of 
Oiinced meat, served up in long, narrow necked glasses; 
so that he was only tantalized with the sight of vvhat it 
was impossible for him to taste. The Stork thrust in her 
long bill and helped herself very plentifully ; then, turning 

^ to Reynard, who was eagerly licking the outside of a jar, 
where some sauce had been spilled — I am very glad, said 

» she, smiUng, that you seem to have so good an appetite ; 
I hope you will make as hearty a diniicr at my table, as I 
did, the other day, at yours. Reynard hung down his 
head, and looked yery much displeased,. Nay, nay, said 
the Stork, do^^t pretend to be out of humour about the 
matter; they^that cannot take sv jest should never make 
one. 

VilL^The Court of Death.— Jb. ' 
DEATH, ithe king of terrours, was . determined Uy 
choose a prime minister; and his pale courtiers, the . 
ghastly trai/i of diseases^ were all summoned to atXend.y 
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when C9ch preferred his claim to the honour of this Ufus- 
trious office. Fever urged the nombers he destroyed; 
cold Palsy set forth his pretensions, by shaking all bis 
liixihs; and Dropsy, by his swelled, unwieidly carcase. 
Gout hobbled up, and alledged his great power m racking 
every joint; and Asthma's inability to speak, was a strong 
though silent arguoient in favour of his claim. Stone and 
Colic pleaded their violence; Plague his rapid progress in 
destruction ; and Cotisamption, though slow, iasi^ed tbiit 
he was sure. In the midst of this contet)tk>ii, the couft 
was disturbed with the noise of music, danisirrgy feasting 
and revelry; when immediately entered a lady, with a 
bold lascivious air, and a flushed and jovial countenance^ 
sfie was attended on one hand by a troop of cooks and 
bacchanals ; a<id on the other by a train of wanton youths 
and damsels, \vho danced, half naked, to the softest musi- 
cal instruments ; ter name was iNTEAfFSKANce. She wav- 
ed her hand, and thitl addressed tlie crowd of diseases ; 
give way ye sickly band of pisetenders, Bor dare to irie 
with my super iottr merits in the service of this great moa- 
arch« Am I not your" parent ? tlie author of your beings ? 
do ye not derive the power of shortening human life ftl- 
tnost wholly from roe ? Who, then, so fit as myseilf fpr 
this important office ? The grisly monarch grinned a smile 
of approbation, placed her at his right hand, and sfie im- 
mediately became his principal favourite and prime mia- 
ister. •' "^'" ''••■ ••' /'""""^ 

IX.—nePariialJudge.-^lB. < 
A FARMER came to a neighbouring lawyer, express- i 
ing great concern for an accident which, he said, had just 
happened. One of your oxen, continued he, has been 
gored by an unlucky buU of mine ; * and I should be gtad 
to know how I am to make you reparation. Thou art a 
very honest fellow, replied the Lawyer, and wilt not think 
it unreasonable, that I expect one of thj|^ oxen in return. 
It is no more than justice, quoth the Faitn^, to be sure: 
But, what did I say ? — I mistake. It is yout bull that has 
killed one of my oxen. Indeed ! says the Lawyer ; that 
alters the case : I must Inquire into the affair ; and if — 
And IP ! said the Farmer — the business, I find, would 
have been concluded without an if, had you been as read^ 
to do justice to others^ as to exact it from tbein. 
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X. — T%e sick lAon^ the FoXj and tke Wolf, -^Ib. 
A LION, having surfeited hiinself with feasting too 
luxuriously on the carcase of a wild Boar, was seized witb 
a violent and dangerous disorder. The beasts of the for- 
est flocked, in great numbers, to pay their respects to 
him upon the occasion, and scarce one was absent except 
• the Fox. The Wolf an illnatured and maiicious beast, 
seized this opportunity to accuse the Fox of pride, ingrat- . 
itude and disaJSection, to his mpjesty. In the midst of 
this invective, the Fox entered ; who, having heard part 
of the Wolffs accusation, and observed the Lion's counte* 
nance to be kindled into wrath,, thus adroitly accused him« 
self, and retorted upon his accuser : I see many her^, V'U^, 
with mere lip service, have pretended to show you il.^ir 
loyalty ; but, for my part, from the moment I heard of 
your majesty's illness,, neglecting useless compliments, I 
employed myself^ day and night, to inquire, among the 
most learned physicians, an infallible remedy for your 
disease, and have, at length happily been informed of 
one. li is a plaster uiade of part of a Wolf's skin taken 
warm from his back, and laid to your mnjesty's stomach. 
This remedy was no sooner proposed than it was deter- 
mined that thei experiment should be tried ; and whilst the 
operation was performing, the Fox, with a sarcastic smile, 
niiispered this useful maxim in the Wolf's ear; if you 
would be safe from harm yourself, learn, for ^le future, 
Bot to meditate mischief ^gainst others. / ^ 

XI. — Dishonesty punisJud* — Kansas Hints. 

AN usurer, having lost a hundred pounds in a hug^ 

promised a reward of ten pounds to the person who should 

restore it. A man liaving brought it to him, demanded 

. the reward. Th^ usurer, loth to give the reward, now 

that be had got the bag, alleged, after the bag was opened, 

ihat there was an hundr^ and ten pounds iji it, when he 

lost it. Tho usurer, bfting called before the judge, uuwa- 

jrily acknowledged that the seal was brokoii open in his 

presence, and that there was no more at that time but a 

iKmdred pounds in the bag. *^ You say," says the judge, 

^^ that the bag you lost had a hundred and ten pounds in 

it" " Yes, my lord.'' " Then," replied the judge, " this 

cannot be your bags as it contained but a hundred pounds y 

6* 
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therefore the plain ti/T must keep it till llie true owner aj>- 
pears ; and you must look for your bag where you cau 
fiud it." , 

XII.— r^e Pidur€.^JB. -f ^' 
Sin William Lely, a famous painter in the reign of 
Charles I. agreed beforehand^ for the price of a picture 
he was to draw for a rich London Alderman, who was 
pot indebted to nature, either for shape or face. Ttie 
picture being finished, the Alderman endeavoured to beat 
down the price, alleging, thai if he did not purchase it, it 
would lie on the painler^s hand. " That's your mistake," 
Fays Sir William ; " for I can sell it at double the price I 
riemand." " How can that be/' lays the Alderman, " for 
'tis like nobody but myself?" " True," replied Sir Wit- 
liam ; ^' but I can draw a tail to it, and then it will be an 
excellent monkey." Mr. Alderman, to prevent being ex- 
posed» paid down the money demanded, and carried i>S 
tlie picture. • ^ 

XII r. — The two Bees. — Dodslbt's Fablks. 
ON a fine morning in May two Bees set ft)rward in 
quest of honey ; the one wise and temperate, the other 
careless and extravagant* They soon arrived at a gar* 
den enriched with aromatic herbs, the most fragrant flow- 
ers, Stud the most delicious fruits. They regaled tliena- 
>;eives for a time, on tiie various dainties that were 6p««ad 
before them ; the one loadtfig- hi^^high, at intervals, witk 
provisions for tlus hive, against the distant winter; the 
other reveling in sweets, wkhout regard to any thing but 
his present gratification. At length they found a wide 
mouthed phial, that hung beneath the bough of a peach 
tree, tilled with honey, ready tempered, and exposed to 
their taste, in the most alluring manner. The ttioughtless 
epicure, in spite of all his fricnd^s remonstrances, plunged 
headlong inta the vessel, resolving to indulge himself in all 
the pleasures of sensuality.. The philosopher, on the other 
hand, sipped a little with caution, but, being suspicious of 
danger, fiew ofFto fruits and Sowers, where, by the mod^ 
eration of his meals, he improved his relish for the true 
enjoyment of them. In the evening, however, he called 
upon bis friend, to inquire whether he would return to the« 
hive I but he found him surfeited in sweety w^ich be 
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t as unable to Jeave as lo enjoy. Clogged in hh wings, en- 
I feebled in his feet, and his whole frame together enervat- 
[ ed, he was but just able to bid his friend adieu, and to la- 
I ment, with his latest breath, that, though a taste of plea- 
sure might quicken the lelish of life, an unrestrained in* 
dttlgence is inevitable destruction. 

XIV. — Beauty and deformity* — Percival's Tales. 
A YOUTH, ^ho lived in the country, and who had not 
acquired^ either by reading or conversation, any know« 
ledge tof the animals which inhabit foreign regions came 
to Manchester, to see an exhibition of wild beasts. The 
size and figure of the Elephant struck him with awe ; and 
he viewed the Rhinoceros with astonishment. But his at- 
tenttoti was sooo drawa from these animals, and directed 
to another, of the most elegant and beautiful form ; and 
he stood coDteiB plating with silent admiration the glossy 
smoothness of his hair, the blackness and regularity of the 
streaks with which he was marked, the symmetry of his 
limbs, and above aU, the placid sweetness of his cotinte- 
nani^. What is the qame of this lovely animal, said he 
to the keeper, which you have placini near one of the ug- 
liest beasts in your collection, as if you meant to c<)u- 
trast beauty with deformity ? Beware, young man, replied 
the iatellfgent keeper, of being so easily captivated with 
ex tornai appearance. The animal which you admire is 
called a Tiger ; and notwithstanding the meekness of his 
looks he is fierce and savage beyond description : f can 
issilber t^rlfy him by correction, nor tame him by indul* 
g^ice. BtiU the other beast, which you despise, is in the 
highest degree docile, affectionate and useful. For the 
b^efit of roan, he traverses the sandy deserts of Arabia, 
where drink asd pasture are seldom to be found ; and will 
: coatiBciesix4>r seven days without sustenance, yet still pa« 
\ tieat of labour. His hair is manufactured into cloathing ; 
I his flesh is deemed wholesome nciurishmeBt ; and the milk 
of the female is much valued by the Arabs* The Camel, 
tliorefore, iot such is the name' given this animal, is more 
iHn'thy of your admirattoa than theTiger^ notwithstand- 
ing the ind^anee of make, and the two ban^^hes upon his: 
back. For Biere external beauty is of httle estimation f 
and d«ferfliity) wluBft a^soeiAted wiibaoaiaUe disposition's 
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and useful qualities, does not preclude our respect and ap« 
probation. i 

XV.— Remarkable ifistance of Friendship. — 

Art of Speaking. 
DAMON and Pythias, of the Pythagorean sect in pbi^ 
losophy, lived in the time of DionysiuSi (he tyrant of Si- 
cily. Their inutual friendship was so strong that they 
were ready to die for one another. One of the two (for 
it is not known which) being condemned to death by the 
tyrant, obtained leave to go into his own country, to set- 
tie his afi*airs, on condition that the other should consent 
to be imprisoned in bis stead, and put to death for him, if 
he did not return before the day of execution. Tbe at* 
t«ntioQ of every one, and especially of the tyrant himself^ 
was excited to the highest pitch, as every body was curi- 
ous to see what wou]d be the event of so strange au afiatr. 
When the time was almost elapsed, and he w^ was gone 
did not appear^ the rashness of the other, whose sanguine 
friendship had put him upon running so seemingly despe- 
rate a hazard, was universally blamed. But he still de- 
clared, that he had not the least shadow of doubt in his 
mind, of his friend's fidelity. The event showed how welf 
be knew him. He came in due time> and surrendered 
>imself to that fate, which he had no reason to think he 
should escape ; and which he did not desire to escape^ by 
leavh^g his friend to suffer in his place. Stich fidelity sof- 
tened efven the savage heart of Dionysitis himself. He 
pardoned^^e condemned ; he gave the two friends lo one 
another, eSpA begged that they would take himself ia< for a 
' third. 

XVf. — Dionysius and ^amochsi-^in. 
DIONYSIUS, the tyrant of SicHy, showed how far he 
was from being happy, even whilst he abounded in riclies, 
and alt the pleasures which riches can procure. Damo* 
cles, one of his flatterers, was complimenting him upon his 
power, his treasures, and the magnificence of his royal 
state, and affirming, that no monardi ever was greater or 
happier than he. " Have you a mind Damocles,^' says 
the king, " to taste this happiness and know by expert- 
eftce, what my epjoyaieiit» are, of whieb you have so high 
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[an idea?^' Damodcs gladly accepted the ofiei*. Upon 
[wkich the king ordered that a royal baitquet should be 
[prepared, and a gilded couch placed for bim, covered with | 
[rich embroidery, and sideboards loaded with gold and sil- 
; ver plate of rmniense value. Pages of extraordinary beau- 
ty were ordered to watt on him at table, and to obey his 
^comnaands with the greatest readiness, and tiie most pro- 
foupd subiKissfon. Neither ointments, chapletsof ^wers, 
«Qr rich perArmes were Granting. The table was loaded 
wttli the mast exqoisite delicacies ifi every kind. Damo- 
cles fancied himself amongst the gods. In the midst of all 
bis happiness, he sees let down from the roof, exactly over 
his neck, as he lay indulging himself in state, a glittering 
sword, hung by a single hair. Tlie sight of destruction, 
thos threatening l^im from en high, soon put a stop to his 
joy aaad revelling. The pomp of his attendance, and the 
ll&tter <^ the carved plate gave him no longer any pleaa- 
:are* He dreads, lo stretch forth his hand to the table ; he 
throws off the ehaplet of roses ; he hastens to remove from 
his dangeroas situation ; and at last, begs the king to te» 
9tore bim to fai^ former hmnble condition, having no de- 
sire to enjoy any longer, such a dreadful kind of happiness* 

XVll.-^Charact&r of Cataime.^SAiAJ3fiT. 
LUCIUS CATALINE, by birth a Patrician, was, by 
nature, endowed with superiour advantages, both bodily 
and mental ; but his dispositions were corrupt and wicked, 
from his youth, his supreme delight was in violence, 
slaughter^ rapine and intestine confusions ; and such works 
were the emfdoyment of his earliest years. His constitu- 
tion qualified him for bearing hunger, cold and want of 
sleep, to a degree exceeding telief. His mind was daring, 
subtle, unsteady. There was no character which he could 
not assume, and put off at pleasure. Rapacious of what 
belonged to others, prodigal of bis own, violently bent on 
whatever became the object of 1ms pursuit. He possessed 
a considerable share of eloquence, but little solid knpw- 
ledge. His insatiable temper was ever pushing him to 
grasp at what was immoderate, romantic and out of his 
reach. 

About the time of the disturbances raised by Sylla, Ca- 
tfllipe w^ seized by a violent lust of power ; nor did be 
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at all hesitate about the means, so be eould. but attain ha 
purpose of raisiug himself to supreme dominion. Hh 
restless spirit was in a continual ferment, occasioned by 
the confusion of his own private afiairs, ahd by the hor- 
rors of his guilty conscience 5 both which he had brought 
upon hinoseir, by living the life above described. He was 
encouraged in his ambitious projects by the general cor- 
ruption of manners, whicli thea prevailed ama^gst a peo- 
ple, infested witii two vices, not less opposite to.ohe^M^- 
other in their natures, than mischievous in iheir tenden* 
cies 'j 1 mean Luxury and Avarice. 

XVIIT. — Jvarke find l^uxury^ — Spectatoiu 
. THERE were two very powerful tyrants engaged in a 
perpetual war against each other ; the name of the first 
was Luxury, and of the second Avarice* The aim of eacb 
of them, was no Jess than universal monarchy over the 
hearts of mankind. Luxury had.maoy genei^als under 
faim, who did him great service ; as Pleasure, Mirth, Pompt 
and Fashion. Avarice was likewise very strong in Im 
officers, being faithfully seiwed by Hunger^ Industry, Care 
and Watchfulness; he had likewise a privy counsellor, 
who was always at his elbow, and whispering sometl^g 
or other in hiseaij the name of this privy counsellor vfas 
Poverty. As Avarice conducted himself by the counsels 
of Poverty, his antagonist was entirely guided by the dio* 
tates and advice of Plenty, who was iiis fit st counsellor 
and minister of state, that concerted ail his measures for 
him, and never departed out of his sight. While these 
two great rivals were thus contending for Empfre, their 
conquests were very various. Luxury got possessioa of 
one heart, and Avarice of another. Th3 father of the 
family would often range himself under the banners of 
Avarice, and the son under those of Luxury, The wife 
and husband would often declare themselves of the two 
different parties ; nay, the same person would very often 
side with one in his youth, and revolt to the other in old 
age. Indeed, the wise men of the world stood neuter; 
but alas ! their numbers were not considerable. At length,, 
when these two potentates had wearied themselves with 
waging war upon one another, they agreed upon an inter- 
view, at which neither of the counsellor's was to be present 
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I is said Ibat Luxury began the parley ; and after having 
^presented the endless slate of war in which they were 
Rtgaged, told his enemy, with a frankness of Jieart" which 
I nataral to him, that he believed they two should be ve- 
y good friends, were it not for the instigations of Fover- 
{ty, that pernicious counsellor, who made an ill use of his 
inr, and filled him with groundless apprehensions and pre« 

Kices. To this Avarice replied that he looked upon 
nty, (the first minister of his antagonist) to be a much 
e destructive counsellor than Poverty : For that he 
as perpetually suggesting pleasures, banishing all the 
ssary cautions against want, and consequently under- 
ining those principles on which the government of Ava- 
was founded. At last, in order to an accommoda- 
ion, they agreed upon this preliminary ; that each of tlw»ni 
|lhonld immediately dismiss h'S privy counsellor. When 
khings -were thus far adjusted towards a peace, all other 
niilerences were soon accommodated ; insomuch, that for 
Ihe future, they resolved to live as good friends and con- 
|federates, and to share between them whatever conquests 
[were made on either side. For this reason we now find 
[Luxury and Avarice taking possession of the same heart, 
and dividing the same person between, them. To which 
I shall only add, that since the discarding of the counsel- 
lors abovementioned, Avarice supplies Luxury, in the ^ 
loom of Plenty, as Luxury prompts Avarice, in the place 
of Poverty. . 

XIX. — HercuJes^s Choice. — Tattler. 
WHEN Hercules was in that part of his youth, in wliich 
it was natural for him to consider what course of life he 
ought to pursue, he one day retired into a desert, where 
tlie silence and solitude of the place very much favoured 
his meditations. As he was musing on his present condi- 
tion, and very much perplexed in himself, on the state of 
'Bfe he should choose, he saw two women of a larger stature 
than ordinary, approaching towards him. One of them 
had a very noble air and graceful depo lament ; her beau- 
ty was natural and easy, her person clean and unspotted, 
ber eyes cast towards the ground, with a.<>^greeable re- 
^ serve, her motion and behaviour full of modesty, and her 
fttiment as white as snow. The other had a great deal of 
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health find floridness in her countenance, which slie had 
helped with an artificial white and red ; and she endeav- 
oured to appear more graceful than ordinary in her mieoi 
by a mixture of affectation in all her gestures. She had a 
wonderful confidence and assurance in her looks, and all 
the variety of colours in her dress, that she thought were 
the most proper to show her complexion to advantage* 
She cast her eyes upon herself, then turned them on those 
that were present, to see how they liked her ; and often 
looked on tlie figure she made in her own shadow. Upon 
her nearer approach to Hercules, she stepped before Ibe 
other lady, who came forward with a regular composed 
carriage ; and running up to lum, accosted him after the 
following manner : 

" My dear Hercules,^ says she, " I find you are v«ry 
much divided in your thoughts, upon the way oT life that 
you ought to choose ; be my friend, and follow me ; I will 
lead you into the possession of pleasure, and out of the 
reach of pain, and remove you from all the noise and dis- 
quietude of business. The aflairs of eitlier war or peace 
shall have no power to disturb you. Your whole employ- 
ment shall be to make your life easy, and to entertain ev- 
ery sense with its proper gratifications. Sumptuous ta- 
bles, beds of roses, clouds of perfumes, concerts of music^ 
crowds of beauties, are all in readiness to receive you. 
Come along with me into this region of delights, this world 
of pleasure, and bid farewell forever, to care, to pain, to 
business'' 1 

Hercules, hearing the lady talk after this manner, de- ' 
sired to know her name ; to which she answered, "any 
friends, and those who are well acquainted with me, ciA 
me Happiness ; but my enemies, and those who would in-.j 
jure my reputation, have given me the name of Pleasure.''^ 
By this time the other lady was come up, who address-ii 
ed herself to the young hero in a very different manner. | 
" Hercules,'' says she, " I offer myself to youj becaustf^ 
I know you are descended from the gods, and give proof!, 
of thai descent by your love to virtue, and application vA 
the studies proper for your age. This makes me hop* 
you will gainyeboth for yourself and me, an immortal rejf 
put^tion. But, before I invite you into my society an ^ 
friendship) \ will be open and siacere with you, and'mu 
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lay down (his, as an established truth, that there is notli* 
ing truly valuable which can be purchased without pains and 
labour. The gods have set a piice upon every real noble 
^ pleasure. If 5'ou vrould gain the favour of the Deity, you 
must be at the pains of worshipping hSili ; if the friendship 
of good men, you most study to oblige thera ; if yon would 
be honoured by your country, you must take care to serve 
it : In sUort, if you would be eminent in war or peace, 
you must become master of all tlie^ualiiications that can 
make you so. These are the only termjs and conditions 
upon which I can propose happiness.^' The goddess of 
Pleasure hete broke in npon Jier discourse; *^ Xoo see,'' 
said slie, *' Hercules, by Ijer own confession, the way to her 
J pleasure is long and di^cult^ whereas, that which I pro- 
pose is short and easy/^ "Alasf' said the>pther lady, 
whose visage glowed with passion, made up of scorn and 
pity, ** What are the pleasures you propose ? To eat be- 
fore you are hungry, drink before you are athirst^ sleep 
before you are tired 5 to gratify your appetites before they 
are raised, and raise such appetites as nature never plants 
ed. You never heard the most delicious music, which is 
the praise of one^s self; nor saw themost beautiful object, 
which is the work of one's own hands* Your votaries 
pass away their y^iuth in ^ dream of mistaken pleasures, 
while they are hoarding up anguish^ torment and remorse 
for old fiqge.'^ 

«' As for roe, f am the friend of gods and of good men^ 
an agreeable companion to the artisan, an household guar* 
dian to the fathers of families, a patron and protector of 
serVants> an associate in all true and generous friendships. 
The banquets of my votaries are never costly but always 
delicious ; for none eat and drink at them, who are not 
invited by hunger and tliirsti Their slumbers are sounds 
and their wakings cheerfldi My young men have the 
i pleasure of hearing tliemselves praised by those who are 
in years ; and those who are in years of being honoured 
by those who are young. In a word, my fed lowers are 
favoured by the gods, beloved by their acquaintance, es- 
teemed by their country, and after the close of their la- 
bour s, honoured by posted i ly.'^ 

We know, by the life of this memorable hero, to which 
i&f these two ladies he gave op his heart; and I believe 
.7 / ■ 
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every one who reads this, wilVdo him the justice4o ap- 
prove his choice. ^^ 

XX.— Will Honeyeomh^s. jS#<c/af£W.— Sfectatoh. 

MY friend, Will Honeycomb, has told me, for above 
~thls half year, that he had a great mind to try his hand at 
a Spectator, and (hat he would fain have one of his writ- 
ings in my works. This morning I received from him the- 
following letter; which after having rectified some Ifttle 
orthographical mistakes, I shall make a present of to the 
public. 

'^ Dear Spec — I was about two nights ago in company i 
with very agreeable young people, of both sexes, where 
talking of some of your papers, which are written on con- i 
jagal love, there arose a dispute among us, whether there ^ 
were not more bad husbands in the world than bad wives. , 
A gentleman, who was advocate for the ladies, took this \ 
occasion to tell us the story of a famous siege in Germa- | 
ny, which I have since found related in my historical dic- 
tionary ; after the following manner. When the Empe- 
ror Conrad III, had besieged Guelphus, Duke of Bavaria, 
in the city of Hensberi:, the women, finding that the town 
couU not possibly hold out long, petitiop^ the Emperor 
that they might depart out of it, with so much as each of 
them could carry^ The Emperor, knowing they could not 
convey away many of their efiectSt granted them their pe-- 
tition ; when tlie women, to his great surprise, came out \ 
of the place with every one her husband upon her back. \ 
The Emperor was so moved at the sight, that he burst in- 
to tears ; and after haying very much extolled the womea 
for their conjugal affection, ^ve the men to their wives, 
and received tl^ Duke into his favour. 

^^ The ladies did not a little triumph at this story ; ask- 
ing us, at the same time, whether, in our consciences, we 
believed, that the men in any town of Great-Britain would^ , 
upon the same offer, and at. the same conjuncture, have 
loaded tlietnselves with their wives? Or rather, whether 
they would not have been glad of such an opportunity to 
get rid of them ? To this my very good friend, Tom Dap- 
perwit, who took upon him to be tbe mouth o£ our sex» 
replied, that th^" woiild be very much to blame, if they 
woidd not do the same good office for the women, consia- 
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erlng that their strength would be greater, and their bur- 
dens tighter. As we were amusmg ourselves with discours- 
es of this nature, in order to pass away the evening, which 
now began to grow tedious, we fell into that laudable and 
primitive diversion of questions and commands. I was 
no sooner vested with the regal authority, but I enjoined 
all the ladies, under pain of my displeasure, to tell the 
company ingenuously, in case they had been in the siege 
abovementioned, and hnd the san>e ofiiers made them as 
the good women of that p1ace> what every one of tliem 
would have brought ofiT with her, and Imve thought most 
worth the saving. There were several merry answers 
made to my question, which entertatned us until bedtime. 
This filled my mind with such a huddle of ideas, titat upon 
my going to sleep, I iell into the following dream : 

*^l saw a town of this island, which shall be nameless, 
inirested on every side, and tlie tnliabiiaiits of it so strait* 
ened as to cry for quarter. The general refused any oth- 
er terms than those granled to the abovemeDtioned town 
of Hensberg, namely, that tlie married wonien might come 
out, with what they could bring along with them. Imme-^ 
diately the city gates flew open, and a female processioa 
appeared, multitudes of the sex following one another in 
a row, and staggering under their Kespeetive burdens. I 
took my stand upon an eminenoe, in the enemy's camp,, 
which was appointed for the general rendezvoiij of these 
female caWers, being very desirous to look into their sev- 
eral ladings. The first of tliem had a huge sack upon lier 
shoulders, which slie set down with great care ; upon the 
4^ning of it, when I expected to liave seen her husband 
shot out of it, I found it was filled with China ware. T4ie 
jiexl appeared in a Aoore decent figure, carrying a band- 
some young fellow upon her back: I could not forbear 
commending the young woman for her conjugal affxtiou,, 
when, to my great surprise, 1 found that she had left the 
good man at^iome, and brought away her gallant. I saw 
a third at some distance, with a UUle withered face peep^ 
ing over her shoulder, whom I could not suspect for any 
but her spouse, till, upon her setting him down, I heard 
her call him her dear pug, and found him to be her favour- 
ite monkey. A fourth brought a huge bale of cards along^ 
with her 5 and the fifth a Bologna lapdogj for her bus- 
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band, it aeems^ being a very, bulky man, sbe thought it 
would be less trouble for her to brin^ away little CufNd. 
The n^xt was the wife of a rich usurer^ loaded wiili a bag 
of gold ; she told us that her spouse was very old, aud by 
ttie course of nature, could not expect to live long; and 
that to show her tender regard for hi in, slue had saved tliat 
which the poor man loved better than his life. ^ The next 
cadae towards us wilh her soti upon her back, who we were 
told, was the greatest rake in th^ place, but so mucii the 
motiier's darling;, that she left her husband behind^ with a 
large family of hopeful sons and daughters, for the sake 
of this graceless youth. 

'< it would be endless to mention the several persons, with 
their several lo^^ that appeared to me in this strange vi- 
sion* All the place about me was covered with packs of 
ribbands, broaches, embroideryt and ten thousand other 
materials^ sufficient to have furnished a whole street of 
toysbopS' One of the women, having an huc^and who 
was none of the heaviest, was bringing him off upon her 
shoulders, at the same time that she carried a great bun*» 
die of Flanders lace under her arm i but finditTg ber9elf sp 
overloaden that she could not save both of them^ she diop^ 
ped the good man, and brought away the bundle. i» 
short, I found but one hosband among this great ivountaiQ 
of baggage^ who was a liyely cobler, that kicked aud spucvi 
red alt the while bis wife was carrying him off, and, as it 
was said, had scarce passed a day in his life^ without giv- 
ing her the discipline or the strap. 

<^ I cannot conclude my letter, dear SpeCj without tel-^ 
ling thee one very odd whim in this my dream. I saw, me-t 
thought, a dozen women employed in bringing ofTone man ; 
I could not guess who it should be, till, upon his nearer 
approach^ I discovered thy short phiz. The women all 
declared it was for the sake of thy works, and not thy 
person, that they brought thee off^ and that it was on con- 
dition that thou sliould^t continue the Spectator. If thoa 
thinkest this dream will make a tolerable one, it is at thy 
servi^e» from, dear Spec, thine, sleeping and waking, 

WiLL-HoNffYCOMB.'* 

The ladles will see by this letter, what I have often told 
them, ths(t Will is one of thpse old fashioned men of wit 
and pleasure of the town^ who show their parts b^ railery 
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on mariuage, and one who has often tried his fortune m 
that way, without success^ i cannot, however^ dismiss 
this letter, without observing, that the true story onjvhidi' 
it is bofit, does honour to tlie sex 5 and that, in onTer to 
abu9e them, the writer is obliged to have recourse to 
dre^m and fiction^ 

'X.Xl.-^Ofi Good Bruding.'^CfiiESTEMiKLn. 
A FRIEND of yours and naine has very justly defined 
food breeding to be, '^ tlie result of n^uch good sense, some 
good nature and a little selfdenial, for the sake of others, 
and wi4h a view to obtain the same indulgence from them.^* 
Taking this for granted (as I think it cannot be disputed) 
U is astonisiiing t04ne,. tbat any body, wh/o has good sense 
and good nature, can essentially fail in good breeding. 
As to the modes of it, indeed, they vary according to pei^^ 
sons, p^es and circumstances, and are only to be ac(|uir- 
ed hy observation and experience ^ but the substance of 
it is every where and eternally the sarne. Good manners 
are, to particular societies,^ what good morals are to socie- 
ty in general — their cement and their security. And as 
laws are enacted to enforce $ood niiorals, or at least to 
prevent the ill efiects of bad ones; so there are certain 
rules of civiHly, universally implied and received, to en- 
tbrce good m^anners, and punish bad ones. And indeed,, 
lliere seems to me to be less difierence both between the 
crimes and punishments, than, at first, one woidd imagine. 
The immoral man, who invades another's property^ is 
justly hanged for it; and tlieillbred man, who, by his ill 
madners, invades and. disturbs the quiet and comforts of 
private life^ is, by common consent, as justly banished so- 
ciety** Mutual complaisances, attentions^ and sacrifices- 
of fittle conveniences, are as natural an implied eompact 
between civilized people, as protection and obedience are 
between kings and subjects ; whoever,, in either case^ vio- 
lates that compact^ justly forfeits all advismtages ^arising' 
from it. For my own part, I really think that, next tO' 
the consciousness of doing a good action, that of doing a 
civil one is one of the most pleasing; and the epithet, 
which I should covet the most, next to that of Aristides^:* 
would be that of wcUbred, Thus much for good breeding^, 
IB general; I will now consider some of the varioas modesi 
MuLdegreesof it. 

• %^ 
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Very few, scarely any, are wanting in l!i^ respect which 
Ihey siiould show to thosje whom tiiey aoknowtedge to be 
lngtil>^ their supeiiours; such as crowned heads, princer,. 
and public persons of distinguish'^d and eminent posts. ' it 
is the nicmner of showing that respect which is difierent. 
The noan of fashion and of the world, expresses it in its ; 
fullest extent f but naturally, easily and without concern: 
Whereas, a man who is not used to keep good oompaYiy,^ 
. expiesses it awkwardly ; one sees that lie h not used tt> it^ 
and that It costs him a great deal ; but I never saw the 
worst bred man living, guilty of lolling, whistling, scratch- 
ing his head, and such like indecencies, in company that 
he respected. I n such companies therefore, the only poin t 
to be attended to is, to show that respect, which eveiy 
body means to show, in an easy, unembarrassed, aud 
graceful manner. This is what observation and e'xperi- 
cnce must teach you. ^ 

in mixed companies, whoever is admitted to make pari, 
of them, is for the time at least, supposed to be upon a 
"footing of et|uality with the rest;, and, consequently, aSL 
there is no one principal object of awe and respect, peo* i 
pie are apt to take a greater latitude in their behaviour^ J 
and lo be less upon their guard j aiid so ^y may, pro- i 
vided it be within certain bounds, which are, upon no oc^ \ 
casion, to be transgressed. I3al upon these occasions, ■ 
though iio one is en lilled" to distinguished marks of respect,, 
every one claims, luid very justly, every mark of civility 
and good breeding. Ease is allowed, btit carelessness and 
negligence are strictly forbidden, «lf a man acfosts you^ 
and talks to you ever so dully or frivoloush'^, it '\^ worse 
than rudeness, is brutality, to show hfm by a manifest in- 
attention to what he says, that you think him a fool, or a. 
blockhead, and not worth hearing. It is much rnorcj so 
with regard to women, who, of whatever rank tliey are, 
are entitled, in consideration of their sex, not only to an at- 
tentive, but an officious good breevling from men. Their lit- 
tle wants, /ikings,di sJikeS, preferences, antipaUiies and fan* 
•cies, must be officiously attendedNto, and if possi We, guess- 
ed at and antfcipated, by a wellbred mao. You must nev- 
er usurp to yourself those conveniences and gratifications- 
which are of common right, suoh as tlie best places, the 
best disheei &Ci buloit the contrary, always decline them 
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yourself and ofler lliem to others, who in their turns vill 
offer them to you; so that upon tlie whole, you will in 
your turfi, eiijoy your share of the comiDon right. It 
i wopld be endkas for ixic to enumerate all the particular 
eiicumstancesi in which a weHbred iQaii shows his good 
i breeding) in good company ; and it would be injurious to. 
you to suppose, that your on a good sense will not point 
them out to you ; and tlien your own good nature will re- 
eoiDiiieiid> and ycwr self interest enforce the practice. 

There is a third sort of good breeding, ia which people 
are the miksi apt it> fail, from a very mistaken notion^ 
I that they cannot fail at aU. I Hsean with regard t^ one's 
I ffiost familiar friends and acquaintances, or those who re- 
rally ai'e our inferiours ;, and there, undoubtedly, a greater 
'degree of ease is not oiily altowaWe, but proper, and con- 
trit)utes much ^o tlie comforts of a private social life* But 
t ease and freedom have their bounds, which must by no 
^.Hieans be violated/ A certain degree of negli thence and 
cai-elessness becomes injurious and insulting, from the 
reai or supposed inferiority of the persons ; and that de- 
lighlfuMib€a^y of eonvefsation, among a lew friends, is 
' soon destroyed,. as liberty often has been, by being car- 
ried to licentiousness. But example explains things best j 
} and I will put a pretty strong ease; Suppose you and 
me alone together; 1 believe you will atlow, that I have as 
gooda right to unliinited freedotn in your company, as 
eiiker you or I can possibly have in any other ; and! ana 
apt to believe, too, that you would indulge me in that free* 
' dom> as far as any body would. But notwithstanding this, 
do you imagine that I shou'd think there were no bounds 
to that freedom ? I assure you I should not think so ; and 
1 take myself to be as much tied down, by a certain de- 
gree of good manners to you, as by other degrees of tbem 
to other people.. Tlie wosiikmiliar and intimate habi- 
, todes, conTiexions^a«d friendships, require a degree of 

C' >dbreeding, both to preserve and cemeiU them. The 
t of us have our bad sides;, attd it is as imprudent as 
I it is ill bred, to exhibit them. J shf^ll not use ceremony 
I ^iih you J it would be misplaced between us ; but 1 -shall 
certainly observe that degree of good breeding with you^ 
which is, in the first place, decent, and which, I am sure, ia 
i ab^lutely necessary, to make us like on^ aoolber'g goMr 
jany longv 
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YOUR parents have watched over youc helpless iofkn* 
cy, a^d conducted you, with many a pang, to an age at 
whicli your mind is capable of manly tmproveinent.'— - 
Their solicitude still coniioues, and no trouble nor ex-^ 
pence is spared, in giving you all the instructions and ac- 
complishnjenis whicli may enable you to act your pari in 
life, as a man of polished sense and confirmed virtue. Yoa 
have, then, already contracted a gi'eat debt of gralitii^ to 
them. You can pay it by »no other method, but by usiog- 
properly the advantages which their gpodness has aficrrd-' 
cd you. 

If your own endeavours are deficiei^t, it ig in vain that 
you have tutors, books, and all the external apparatus o^ 
literary piirsuits. Yoa must lave learning, if yoo vouli 
pc^sess it. In order to love it, you must feel i^ts delights | 
in order to feel its delights, you must apply to it,howeyeri 
irksome at Arst, closely,, constantly, and for a eonsidera-i 
bletime. If you have resolution enough to do thisi you 
cannot but love learning f forthe mind always loves that 
to which it has been loog^ steadily, and voluntarily at*' 
tached. Habits are formed, which render wlrnt was at; 
first disagreeable, not onlj pleasant but necessary. 

Pleasant^ indeed, arc all thtf paths which lead to polite^ 
and elegant literature. Yours then, Is surely a lot partic*^ 
ularly happy. Your education is of such a sort, that iu 
principal scope is, to prepare you to, receive a refined- 
pleasure during your lif6. ElegatieCr or delicacy of tast«r 
i5 one of the £rst objects of classical disciphne }: and it is 
this fine quality, which opens a new world to the sehol^r^s- 
view. Elegance of taste has a connexion with many vir* 
tt^s, and all of tkem virtues of tlie most amiable kind. It 
tends to render you, at once good and agreeable. Hoi' 
roust, therefore, be an enemy to your own enjoyment; if 
you enter on the disciplice which leads to the attahnB^nl! 
of a classical add liberal education^ with reluctance. YaI* 
«e duly the opportanHiesyou enjoy, and which are deaiei 
to thousands pf your fellow creatures. 

Without exemplary diligence you will make but a con* 
temptiblt proficiency. You may, indeed, pass through' 
the forms of schools and universities; but you will bring 
Mthing away«%oin them^ of reftl value. The grojer soi* 
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bnd degree of diiif^ence, you cannot po0ies8, but by tliee& 
foru of your own resolution. Your instructor may indeed 
tfixr&ue you within the walls ofa^hool^ a certain num* 
Nr of hour's. He may place books before you, and com* 
pel you to^ your eyes upon them; but no authority 
ean chain down your mind* Your Ihoughts will escape 
Scorn ^wery external restraint, and^ amidst the most seri- 
WIS lectures, may he ranging in the wild pursuits of trifies 
aad rice. Rules, restraints, commands and punishments, 
[isay, indeed, assist in strengthening your resolution ; but, 
|«dthout ypuf own voluntary choice, your diligence will 
bot often conduce to your pleaawis and advantage. Tho' 
^ troth is obvious, yet it seems to he a secret to those 
DELrentSi^ wiio e^pis^ct to iind theic son's improvement in« 
pease, in proportion to the number of tutors, and exter" 
^lail assifttamce which thekr opulence has enabled them te 
iprovide. These assistances, indeed, are somettmes a& 
pforfed, €biefly,'tiiiU; the young heir. to a title or estate 
may indulge himself in idleness and. nominal pleasures^ 
The Wesson is construed to him, and the exercise written 
r&r him, by the pmate. tutor, while the iiapiess fouth ig 
^gaged ^i> some ruinous pleasure, wliich, at the same 
^me, ^^vents Mm from leading any thing desirable, and 
Is to the ^formation of destructive habits, which caa 
ombecemoved. 

fittt the pnncipal obstacle to your improvement al 
bool, especially if you are too plentifully supplied witht 
toi^y, is a perverse ambition of being distinguished as a 
)y of spirit. In mischievous pranks, in negVecting the 
48sk&and l^sons,<and far every vice and irregularity 
whicu the pu^ile age can admit. You will have sense 
enough, I hope, to discover, beneath thelnask of gaiety 
«od good nature, thatmaiignaut spirit of detraction, which 
MMideavours to render the boy who appii^ to bo5ks, and 
po aU the duties and proper business of the school, ridiou- 
|sQS. You witl see, by the light of your reason, that the 
pdicule is ntisapplied. You will discover, that the .boys 
fho have recourse to ridicule^ are, for the most part, stu- 
bid, unfeeling, ignorant and vicious, Titeir noisy folly, 
ikeir bold confidence, their contempt of learning, and 
Aeir defiance of authority, we for the most part, the gen- 
Sof '^^t^ of hardened inneosibility. Let not their in- 
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€iilts and ill treatment dispirit you. If you yidd to tliem 
with a tame aad abject submissioO) they will uai fail U 
triumph over you with additionj^l insolence. Display jl 
fortitude in your pursuits, equal in degree to the obstinacj 
in which they persist in theirs. Your fortitude will sooc 
overcome theirs^ which is, indeed, seldom any thiag oion 
than the audacity of a bully. Ludeed, you cannot gc 
through a school with ease to yourself, and with succesSj 
.without a consideralile share of courage. I do not mean 
that sort of courage which leads to battles and conten^ 
tions, but which enables you to have a will of your owoj 
and to pursue what is right, amidst all the persecutions oj 
surrounding enviers, duiices, and detractors* Ridicule 14 
the weapon made use of at school, as well as in tlie worldj 
when the fortresses of virtue are to be assailed. You wiu 
effectually repel the attack^y a dauntless spirit and voh 
yielding perseverance* Though numbers are against yooi 
yet, with truth and 'rectitude on your side, you may, 
though alone, be equal to an army. 

By lajing in a store of useful knowledge, adorning 
your mipd with elegant literature, improviog and estalh 
lishing your conduct hy virtuous principles, you cannot 
fail of being a comfort to those.friends who have support*! 
ed you, of being happy with yourself, and of being vrell 
received by mankind. Honour and success In life will 
probably attend you. Under all circumstances, you will 
have an internal source of consolation and entertainment 
of which no sublunary vicissitude can deprive you. Time 
will show how much wiser has been your choice, than 
that of your idle companions, who would gladly ^ve 
drawn you into their association, or rather into their con- 
spiracy, as it hts been called, against good manner^ and 
against all that is honourable and useful. While yon ap- 
pear In society as a respectable and valuable member oi 
it, they will, perhaps, have sacrificed at the shrine of van- 
ity, pride and extravagance, and fake pleasure, ilieic 
health and their sense, tlieir fortune and tlieir characters. 

XX UL — Advantages </, and Motives to Cheerfulness. 

Spkctator. 
CHEERFULNESS is in the first place the best promo- 
ter of he^th. Reptnings, and secret mnrjoaurs €>f the 
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beart, give imperee]ptible strokes to those delicate fibres 
h€ which the vital parts are composed, and wear out the 
hachine insensibly ; not to mention those violent fer- 
hnents which they stir up in the blood, and those irregular, ' 
Histurbed niotions which they raise in the animal spirits. 
t scarce remember, in my own observation, to nave met 
with many old men, or with such who, (to use our En- 

§lish phrase) wear well that had not at least a certain in- 
olence in tiieir humour, if not a more than ordinary 
gaiety and clieerfulness of heart. The trtith of it is, health 
and cheerfulness mutually beget each other, with this dif« 
iference, that we seldom meet with a great decree of health, 
yhich IS not attended with a certain cheerfulness, but very 
often see cheerfulness where there is no degree of health. 
Cheerfulness bears the same friendly regard to the 
mind as to the body^ it banishes all anxious care and 
discontent, soothes and composes the passions and keeps 
^ihe soul in a perpetual calm«, 

If we consider the world in its subserviency to man, one 
•would think it was made for our use ; but if we consider 
it in its natural beauty and harmony, one would be apt to 
^conclude, it was maJe for our pleasure. The sun, which 
;is the great soul of the universe, and produces all the ne- 
Icessaries of life, has a particular influence in cheering the 
Imind of man, and making the heart glad. 

Those several living creatures which are made for our 
' service or sustenance, at the same time either fill the 
Wtoods with their music, furnish us with game, or raise 
pleasing ideas in us by the delightfulness of their appear- 
ance. Fountains, lakes and rivers are as refreshing to 
the imagination, as to tlie soil through which they pass. 

There are writers of great distinction, who have made 
, it an argument for Providence, that the whole earth is 
covered with green, rather thart with any other colour, as 
being such a right mixture of light and shade, that it 
comforts and strengthens the eye, instead of weakening 
or grieving it. For this reason, several painters have a 
[ green cloth hanging near them, to ease the eye upoii, af^ 
ter too great an application to their colouring. A famous 
modern philosopher accounts for it in the following man- 
ner: All colours that arc more luminous, overpower and 
' dissipate the animal spirits which are employed in sightj 
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on tiie contrary^ those that are more obscure, do not gii 
the animal spirits a sufiicient exercise; whereas, the ra| 
that produce in us the idea of treen, fall upon the eye i 
such a due proportion, that they give the animal sptri 
their proper play, and by keeping up the struggle in I 
just balance, excite a very pleasing and ttgreeable seoU 
lion. Let the cause be what it will, the effect is cercaidi| 
for which reason the poets asoribe to this particular cm 
lour, the epithet of cheerful. 

To consider further this double end in the work&of na-i 
ture and how they are at the same time both useAil anii 
entertaining, we find that the most important parts id tlili 
vegetable world, are those which are the most bi^autifuL 
Tiiese are the seeds by which the several races of plants 
are propagated and continued, and which are always 
lodged in flowers or blossoms. Nature seems to hide hwr 
principal design, and to be industrious in making the 
earth gay and delightful, while she is carrying on her' 
great work, and intent upon her own preservation. The 
husbandman, after the same manner, is employed in lay* 
ing out the whole country into a kind of garden or land- 
scape, and making every thing snoile about him^ whilstj 
jn reality he thinks of nothing, but of the harvest and in- 
crease which is to arise from it. 

We 'may further observe how t^rovidence has taken 
care to keep up this cheerfulness in the mind of man, by 
having formed it after such a manner, as to make itcapa^ 
ble of conceiving delight from several objects which seem 
to have very little use in them ; as from the wildness of 
rocks and deserts, and the like grotesque parts of. nature. 
Those who are versed in philosophy, may still carry this 
consideration higher, by observing,*^ that if matter had ap- 
peared to us endowed only with those real qualities which 
it actually possesses, it would have made but a very joyless 
luid uncomfortable figure ; and ifvhy has Providence given 
it a power of producing in us such imaginary qualities, a8 
tastes and colours, sounds and smells, heat and cold, but 
that man, while he is conversant in the lower stations of 
nature, might have his mind cheered and delighted with 
agreeable sensations ? in short, the wholie universe is a 
'kind of theatre, filled with objects that either raise in ns 
pleasure^ amusement or admiration^ 
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The readers own ihotights will suggest to bini the \icis^ 

situde^ of day and night, the change of seasons, with all 

' that variety of scenes which diversify the face of nature, 

;^ and fill the mind with a perpetual succession of beautiful 

* and pleasing images. 

I shall not here mentioii the several entertainments of 
art^ with the pleasures of friendship, books, Conversation 
and other accidental diversions of life, because I would 
only take noticie of Sjuch incitements to a cheerful temper, 
as offer themselves to persons of all ranks and conditions, 
and which may sufficiently shew us that Providence did 
not design tbts world should be filled with miurmurs and 
repinings, or that the heart of man should be involved in 

* gloom^nd melancholy. 

I the more Inculcate this cheerfulness of temper, as it is 
a virtue in wliicfa our countrymen are observed t<fbe more 
deficient than any other nation. Melancholy is a kind of 
\ demon that haunts our island, and often conve^ herself 
' to as rn an easterly wind. A celebrated Frenon novelist, 
in opposition to those who begin their romanCi^ with the 
flowery seasons of the year, enters on his story thus : ''In 
the gloomy month of November^ when the peop^ of Eng- 
land hang and drown themselves, a disconsolate lover 
walked out into the fields,^ a?c. 

Every one ought to fence against the temper of his 
climate or constitution, and frequently to indulge in him- 
self those considerations which may give him a serenity 
of miiid and enable hini to bear up cheerfully, against 
those little evils and misfortunes, which i^e common to 
human nature, and which, by right improvement of them, 
wiR produce a satiety of jov,and uninterrupted happiness. 
At the same time that 1 would engage my reader to 
consider the world in its most agreeable lights, I must 
own there are many evils which naturally spring up, 
amidst thejintertainments that are provided for us; but 
these, if fightly considered, should be far from overcasting 
the mind with sorrow, or destroying that cheerfulness of 
[. temper which I have been recommending. This' inter- 
^ spersion of evil with good^ and pain with pleasure, in the 
Works of nature, is very truly ascribed, by Mr. Locke, in 
his essay on human understanding, to^ a moral reason, in 
the TolloiHng words : 

8 - 
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<^ Beyond all thfe, wef may find taolhcr reason why 
God. hath scattered up and down several degrees of pleas-* 
ure and pain, in all the things that environ and affect us^ 
and blended them- together in almost all that our thoughts 
land senses have to do inrith; that we; finding imperfection, 
dissatisfaction, and want of complete happiness in all tbe 
enjoyments which the creatures can alTord us, niight be 
led to seek it in the eiijoyment of Him, with whom there is 
fullness of joy, and at whose right hand are pleasures for- 
evermore.'* 



SECTION n. 

I.— rAe had Rea&r.— Pmicival's Tales. 

^JUtilOS had acquired ^reat credit at Cambridge, by 
his compositioo^. They, were elegant, animated and ju« 
dictoasj and several prises, at different UmeS| had been 
pdjud^ed to him^ An oration which he delivered the week 
before he left the liniverstty'i had been honoured with par- 
ticular applause j and on his return home he was inipa« 
tient to gratify his vanity, and to extend his reputation, 
by having it tea^ to a number of his father's literary 
iVieeds. 

A party was therefore collected ; and after dinner the 
tnanuscript was produced. JuUus declined the office of 
reader, because lie had contracted a hoarseness on his 
journeys and a conceited young man, with great forward- 
ness, ojSered his services. VVliilst he was settling himself 
on his seat, licking hi$ Up$ aqd adjusting his mouth, hawk- 
ing, hemming and making .other ridiculous preparations 
for the performance which he had undertaken, a profound 
silence reigned through the company, the united efiect of 
attention and expectation. The reader at length began ; 
but his tone /of voice was so shrill and dissonant, his ut- 
terance so vehement, his pronunciation so affected, his 
emphasis so injudicious, and his accents were so improp* 
eriy placed, that good manners alone restrained the laugh- 
ter of the audience.* Julius was all this, while upon the 
rack, and his arm was more than once extended to snatch 
his composition from the coxcomb who delfvered it. Biit 
he proceeded with f^ll confidence in his own elocution ; 
MniformLy overstepping, as Shakespeare expresses it, the 
modesty of nature. ^ , 

When the oratio|i. was included, the gentlemen re* 
turned their thanks tct the author $ hut the compHments 
which they paid liSn were niore expressive of pohteness 
and civility, than ife^ conviciion of his merit. Indeed, th^ 
heaii^ties of hiscomi^sition-had been converted, by bad' 
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reading, into blemishes ; anrd the sense of it rendered ob- 
scure, and even unintelligible/ Julius and his father could 
not conceal their vexation and disappointment ; and the 
guests, perceiving they laid them under a painful restramt^ 
nvithdrew, as soon as decency permitted, to their respee* 
tive habitations* 

IF. — Respect iut to Old Jge.-^SpKfSTXroti' 
IT happened at Athens, during a public representation 
of some play exhibited in honour of the commonwealth, 
tliat an old gentleman came too late for a place Suitable 
to his age and quality. Many of the young gentlemen 
who observed th<^ difficulty and confusion he was in, made 
signs to him that they would accommodate him, if he 
came where they sat. The good man bustled through the 
crowd accordingly ; but when he came to the seat to which 
he was ijivited, the jest was to sit close and expose hini^ 
as he stood out of countenance, to the whole ieiudience.— ^ 
The frolicic went round all the Atlienian benches. Bat 
on those occasions there were also partjcuiar pfaces as- 
signed for foreigners. When the good man skulked tov- 
ards the boxes appointed for^ the Lacedemonians, that 
honest people, more virtuous than polite, rose up all to a 
man, and with the greatest respect, received him among 
them. The Athenians being suddenly touched with a 
serine of the Spartan virtue and their own degeneracy, gave 
a thunder of applause; and the old man cried out, <<the 
Athenians understand what is good, but the Lacedemoni* 
ans practise it." 

III. — Piety to God recommended to the Young. — ^BlAir« 

WHAT I shall first recommend, is piety toOod« With 

tftis I begin, both as the foundation ^of good morals, and 

as a disposition particularly graceful and becoming in 

youth. To be void of it argues a cold heart, destitute of 

some of the best affections which belong to that age. 

Youlii is the season of warm and generous emotions. The 
heart should then spontaneously rise into the adniiration 
of what is great; glow with the love of what is fair and 
excellent \ and melt at the discovery of tenderness and 
goodness. Where can any object be £S>und so proper to 
kindle these affections^ as the Father of the universe, and 
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Ihe AathiHr of alif^Iieity? ITninaved by veaeration^ can 
you contemplate; that gratideuf and majesty which his^ 
works every where display ? Uotoucbed by gratitude^ can 
you view tli^t profusion of good, whicfa^ in- this pleasing 
season of life^hls beneScent band pours around you ? Hap- 
]iy inlhe love and afiectioii of those with whom you are 
cpniiectedy look jip to the SupreiBe Beings as the tnspirec 
■ of aU (he friendship which has ever been sbe^n you by 
oilers ^ himaeif your best mid your first friend ; Ibrmerly 
the suppofler of your infancy and the guide of your chil J- 
hood I how4t)^gilardian of your youth/ and the hope of 
youc coming years* View religioui^ homage as a natural; 
eJcpressioB of gratitude to him for all b}s.goodness. Con- 
aidtei it as the service i^ the God of your fathers ; of Him 
%q whom your parents devoted you | of Him^ whom in for- 
mer ageSy your anigestors hoUotired y and by whom they 
are now rewarded and Messed in heaven* (connected witb 
4;o.tnany tender sensibilities of sou); let religion be with 
you^ not the cold and barren ofispring of speculation ^ but 
1 Ifae warm and vigorous dictate of the iieart. 

IV, — Modesty and DpmlUy.^—ln. - 

TO piety, join mod^ty and docility^ reverence to your 
ipareotsy and submlssloa to those wlio are your superiourt 
in knowledge, in station and m years. i>ependeuce and 
obedience beiong.tojrouth. Modesty is one of its ciuef 
ornaments^ and has ever been esteemed a presage of ris- 
log merit* When.enteriiig ob the career of life it is your 
part ROt to assunie the reins as yet^ into your ivands f but 
to commit yourself to the guidance of the more experien- 
ced; and to become wise by the wisdoni of those who have 
gonebisfore yo»^ Of all the follies incident to youth, 
there are' none which either deform its f^esent appear* 
ancey or Wast the prospect of its^ future prosperity^ 
mote than setf conceit, presumption apd oteUnacy. By 
ekecfcing its natural progress in improvement, they fit It 
in long immatuHtyj and frequently produce mischiefs 
which can never be repaired. Yet these ar^ vices too 
commoiily found among the young. Big with enterprise 
liqd elated by hope, they resolve to trust for Siiccess to 
sone but themselves. Full of their ow^ abilitieil, they de- 
. ride the iidmonitions which are gi^enlhemby their friends^ 
a» the timorous suggestions of age. , Too wise to learn, too 
8* 
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impaiient to4diberate, too forward to be restratiiedy they 
plunge with precipitant indiscretion, into themidst af ail 
the daBgers witli wiiich Ufe abounds 

V.*HSinkJ«r%.'— Is. 
IT is necessary to recommend to yon sin^ert^ aad 
truth. These are the basis of every virtue. That dM^-* 
tiess of character, where we can see no heart ; those fold- 
ings of art, tht::ough which no native affection is allowed 
to penetrate, present an object unamiable in every season 
of life; but particularly odious in youth. 1^ at an sige 
when the heart i^ warm, when the emotions are stroi^^ 
and when nature is expected to show herself free aod 
open, you can aliieady smile and deceive, what are we to 
look for wlien you shall be longer hackneyed in the ways 
of men; when interest shall have completed the obdura- 
tionof your heart, an4. experience shall have innj^ved 
you in all the arts of guile ? Dissimulation in youth is the 
forerunner of perfidy in old age. Its first appi^rance is 
the fated omen of growing depravity and future shame. — 
It degrades parts and learning, obscures^ th^ lustre of eve- 
ry accomplishment, and sinks .y<^tt into contempt with 
God and man. As you value, therefoie the approbatioii 
of heaven, or the esteem of the world, cultivate-^the love 
of trutlb In all your proceedings, be direct and consist- 
ent» Ingenuity and candour possess the most powerful 
charm: They bespeak universal lavour, and carry an 
apology for almost every failiag. The path of truth is a 
plain and safe path | that of falsehood is a pa*plexing ^ 
maze. Afler the first d^^mrtore from sincerity, it is noi 
in your power to stop. Ckie artifice unavfitdably leads oa 
to another ; till^ as the intricacy of the lat^rinth mcreases^ 
you are left entangled in your own snare. Deceit dlscov* 
ers a little mind, wbich stops at temporary expedients^ 
-vt'iUiout rising to comprehensive views of conduct. It be* 
trays, at the same time^ a dastardly Spirit. It is the re- 
source of one who wants courage to avow his deigns, or 
to rest upon himself. Whereas, opennf ss of chara^r 
displays that generous boldness which ougbt to distinguisli 
youth. To set out in the world witj> no other principle 
i^n a craAy attention to interest,, betokens oae who is 
destined for ciEeeping through the inferior walks of Ufe^ 
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lui tagive an early pffiference to lionour above gain, when 
Jiey stand ia Qoinpetilioo $ to despise every advantage 
Hrhich caqnot be attained without dishonest arts; to brook 
no meanness, and to stoop to no dissimulation ; are the 
indications of a great mind, the presages of future emi- 
BeBCe and distinction in life. At the same .time, this vir* 
tuottS:: sincerity Is perfectly consistent with the most pru- 
lenl. vigilance and caution. It is opposed to cunning, not 
to trii^ wisdom. . It is not the simplicity of a weak and 
improvident, but the candour of an enlarged and noble 
mind; of one who seprns deceit, because he accounts it 
both base and. unprofitable; and who seeks no disguise, 
because be needs none to bide him. 

Yl.^Benev&Unu and Humanity. — Ib. 
YOUTH is the proper season for cultivating the benev* 
,irient and ' hnmaine affections. As a gveat part of youv 
happiness is to depend on the connections which you form 
with others, it is of high importance that you acquire be* 
times^ the temper and the manners which will render JHich 
connections comforUible. Let a sen$e of justice be the 
foiiiKlation of all your social qualities*. . In your most ear- 
ly intercourse with the world, and even in. your youthM 
amusements, let.no unfairness be found* Engrave oa 
your mind that sacred rule of " doing in all things to otli- 
ers according jto your wish that they should do unto you.^ 
For this end impress yourselves with %deep sense of the 
original and natural equality of meii. Wliatever advan* 
tas^ot birth -or fortune you possess, n?.ver display them 
with an ostentatious superiori ty *^ Leave the subordinations 
of rank to regiible the intercourseof »M>re:advanced years. 
At present it hecomes you to act anftong your com{ManioDf \ 
as man with man. Remember bow unknown to you are ^ !\ 
the vicissitudes of the world i and how often they, on whom ' / 
Ignorant and coufemptuous.yoinig men once looked dowa i\ 
with scorn, have risen la be their superiours in future years. J 
Compassion is an emotion of which you ouglit never to be ij 
asbspied. Gracefal in youth is the tear of sympathy, and M 
the heart Ibat melts at the tale of woo# Let not ease and | 
indulg^ce contract your afiectio^s, and wrap you up la 4 
seliish enjoym#nt« A«nistom yourselvea to think of the | 
ftistresses of human Ufe ^ of the solitary cottage, the d^^^^^ 
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parent and the weeping-orphan. Never sport inxh paa» 
and distress iu any of your amo«enientay uor treat svea 
the meanest insect with wanton eruehy« 

" .' . I , • . ' ' ' '^ 

Ylh-^Indwtf^ and Jppli6atim4 — Ib^- 
DILTGENCC; hidostry, and proper impixtfenftent of 
tinie) are material duties of the young. To no pjurposer 
are tbey endowed with the best abihties^ if they want ac* 
livtty for exei^tDg thera* Unavailing in this ease^ wili be 
every direction that can be given t^m, dther for-their 
temporai or spiritual welfare. In yoath the habits of in- 
dustry are most easily acquired^ in youHi the ioesentives 
to it are strongest, from ambition and from duty y. from 
emulation and hope^ from all the prospects which the be* 
ginning of life affords. If dead to these caUs; you already 
languid to slothfu) inaction^ what will be>bk to quicken the 
tnore sluggish current of advancing years? Industry is not 
only the kistrum^t oi 4mptovemei)t^ but the found^on 
of pleasure. Nothing is so opposite to true eo^oyment of 
\i^f as the relaxed an<l feeble state of an indolent^ndr 
He who is a stranger to industry may possess, but hoican* 
not enjoy. For it is kbojir otiiy which gives theieUsk to 

{pleasure. It is the appointed vehicle of every gOedmaitr 
t is the indispensable condition of our. possessing a sound 
mind in a sound body. Sloth is so ineossistent with bfrtlt, 
that it is hard to detertiine whether tt be a greater ibe to 
virtue, or to beahh and happi^ss. Inactive as it is in it- 
self, its effects are fa^lypowerfui Though itaf^ieara 
slowly flowing stream, yet it undermines all that is stabld 
and nourishing. It not only saps thj^ foundattoa of every 
virtue, but pours upon you a deluge of Cftmes and evils; 
It fslijce water, whrch first putters by stagnation^ ^nd 
then seistds up noxious vapmirs, and fills ^ atmosph^v 
with death. Fly therefore from idtef^ss, as the certain 
parent both of guilt and 1*010. Atid under idtetiess i in^ 
elude, not mere enaction only, ^t aM that circle Of ti:i(}ing 
occupations in which.too many saunter away their youth ^ 
perpeluatly engaged in frivolous society ^r puMio amus&' 
inents ; in the labottrsof dress or the oslentatiOn of their 
persons. Is this the foundatioii which you lay for Ibture 
i usefulness aifid esteem ? By such acbompltsftnoents do you 
destne to recommend youi^elves to the ibinkiog part olt^ 
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world, and to an^Jwcr the expectations of your friends and 
your country ? Amusements yofith requires; it were vain, 
It were cruel to prohibit them. Bat though allowable as 
the relaxation, Ihev an^ most culpable as the business of 
the young. For they then beeome the gulf of time^ and 
the poison of the mmd. They foment bad passions. 
yhey weaken the manly powen^. They sink the native 
Tigoat of youth into contemptible effeminacy* 

Vin.^Plroper BmpldynwrU^of 1iih0.^l3. 
HCDEEMING your^ime from sneh dangerous iraste^ 
seek to fill it with employments which you may review 
vHtii satisfaction. The acquisition of knowledge is one of 
the most honourable occupations of youth. ' The desire of 
-it discovers a iibf^ral mind, and is connected with many 
accomplishments and inany virtues. But though your 
train of life should not lead you to study, thd course of 
education always furnishes piroper employments to a well 
di&(k>sed mind. Whatever you purtoe, be tmulotts to ex- 
cel, i^nerous ambitioni and sensibility to praise, arOf 
especially at your age, among the marks of virtue^ Think 
, not that any affluence of fortuMy or any elevation of rank^ 
exempts you from the duties of application and industry. 
Industry is the law of oar being ; it is the demand of na- 
ture, of reason and of God. Remember, always, that the 
years which now pass over your heads, leave permanent 
memorials behind them. From the thoughtless minds 
they may escape; but they remain in the remembrance 
of God. They form an important part of the register of 
your life. They will hereafter bear testimony, either for, 
or against you, at that day, when, fbr all your actions, but 
particuterly for the employments of youth, you must give 
an account to God. Whether your future course is des- 
tined to foe long or short, after this manner it should com- 
mence, atid if it continue to be thus conducted, its conclu- 
sioi), at what time soever it arrives, will not be inglorious 
or unhappy. 

IX.— T%« tffM Patriot — Altr of Thinkino. 
ANDREW DORIA, of Genoa, the greatest sea captain 
of the age he lived in, set his country free from the yoke 
of France. Betov^ by bis fdlow citizens? and supported 

f 
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by tke .4he Eioperour Charles Y. it was in bis power to zs/i 
Bume sovereignty, wit^oui the least struggles But he pre^ 
lerred Ibe' virtuous satisfaction erf* giving liberty to \M 
countrymen, . He declared in public assembly^ that tbii 
bappHi«ss of seeing them once more restored to libertj^ 
was to him a full rewa|rd ibr all his ssrvices; that he claioiii 
efl no pre-eminence above bis equals, bat remitted to tbeo^ 
absolutely to settle a proper forin of gc^vernmeiit' i^oria^ 
magn&nimity put an end to factions^ that had long vexei 
the state j, and afprmof government was estaUished, wilS 
gi^at unanimity^ the same, that with very Httie aHeni^iem 
subsists at present. l)oria lived to a great age^ beloved 
and honoured by bis countrymen ; and without ever mak^ 
ing a single step out of his^rank, as a private citizen, be 
retained to his dying liour, great influence in the repubDc 
Power, founded on love and^ gratitude, was to him more 
pleasant than what is founded on sovereignty. His niem- 
ory is revereqi:ed by the Genoese; aad, in tbeir histories 
and public monuments, there is bestowed on him the most; 
honourable of all tiiles-**-FATaEii of his CQUNTBJ, ctnd 
RfiSToaBU of its LIBERTY. , 

X.^^On Cen^i»^bne9ii. — Sphqtatob. . 

CONTENTMENT produces, in some measure, all those 
effects which the alchemist usually ascribes to what he calls 
tlie philosophers stonB ; and if it does not brictgtriches, it 
does tl^e saine thing, by banishing the desire o£ them. If 
it cannot remove the disquietudes arising out of a man's 
mind, body or fortune, it makes him easy under them. It 
has,vindeed, a kindly in&ience on the soul of a man, in re- 
spect of every being to whom he stands related* : It extin- 
guishes all murmnr, repining and ingratitude towards that 
Being, who has allotted him. his part to act in this world. 
It destroys all inordinate ambition, and every tendency to 
^corruption, with regard to the community wlierein beis 
^nlaced. It gives sweetness to his conversation, and per* 
petual serenity to all his thoughts. 

Among the many methgds which might be made use of 
for acquiring this v\n}si^,,JL shall only mention the two 
following. First of aii^4vftA should always consider kow 
much he has more than%e wants ; and, secondlyy hxm 
much more unhappy lie mi^t be, than be reaU^ is« 
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I* First of all, a man should, always cotisider liow much 
mhas more than lie wants. ! am wonderfully well plcas^ 
W with the reply which Aristippus made to one who con- 
ped hia]| tipon the loss of a farm : ^ W hy," said he, " I 
pe three farms still, and you have but one, so thai I ought 
JBtlmtto be afflicted for you than yoii for me." On the 
Ntrary, fbolfsh meti'^te more apt to consider what they 
bare lost, than what they possess ; and to fix their eyes 
iponth^se who are richer than themselves, rather than on 
^se who are imder greater difficnlties. All the real 
Bures and conveniences of hfe He in a narrow compass ; 
It in the hatnour of mankind to be always looking for- 
'^ and straining after one who has got the start of them 
wealthand Itonour; For this reason, as there are none 
iBbeptoperly called rich who have no^t more than they* 
^ wt J %hete are few rich men, in any of the politer ua- 
^oirS) batamong the middle sort of people, who keep their 
f^Rsbcs within their fortunes, and have more wealth than 
*ey know how to enjoy/ Persons of higher rank live in 
J^ind of ^pteodid poverty ; and are perpetually wanting, 
J^cause, instead of acquiescing in the solid pleasures of 
W^i they endeavour to outvie one another in shadows and 
^pearances. Men ©f sense have at all times beheld, with 
i^ great d^^^^i^of mirth, this silly game that is playing over 
[Jter Iiea(f,^y and by contracting their desires, enjoy all 
^at secret s&tisfattion whioh others are always in quest of. 
1 The tmih is, this ridiculous chase after imaginary plea- 
jmre cantiOt be suffi^ently exposed, as it is the great source 
(t^ those evils which generally undo a nation. Let a man's 
^te be what it will, he is a poor man if he does not Jive 
I'v^in it, and naturally sets himself to sale to any one who 
t^ give him his price. When Pillacus, after the death 
'^Ms brother, who had left him a good estate, was ofiered 
j J great sum of money by the king of Lydia, he thanked 
[aim for hhs kindness, but told him he bad already more ^ 
[py half than he knew what to do with. In short, con ten ^| 

I »s equivalent to wealth, and luxury io poverty ; or, to give 
tlie thought a more agreeable turn, " Content is natural 
health,** says Socrates 5 to ivhich I Shall add, Luxury is 
Artificial ppverty. I shall therefore recommend to the 
^oirsideration of those who are always aiming after super-. 
^««usand imagmary enjoyments, and will not be at the 
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trouble of contracting their desires, an excellent jsaying 
of Biou the philosopker, namely, ^' That no man has so 
much care as he who endeavours after the most happinesr.'^ 
In the second place every one ought to reflect how much 
more unhappy be might he than he really is. The form- 
er consideration took in nil those who are sufficiently j;>ror 
vided with the means to make themselves easy ; this re^ 
gards sucli as actually lie under some pressur^pr misfor* 
tune. Tliese may receive great alleviation 4om sucba 
comparison as the unhappy person may make between 
himself and others^ or between tlie misfortunes >hich he 
sufierjSy and greater misfortunes which inigiit^ave befallea 
him. 

V I like the story of the honest Dutchman, who upon 
breaking his leg by a fall from the mainmast, told the stand* 
eriS by, it was a great me,rcy it was not his neck. To 
wSicli^ since I am got into^ quotations^ give me lea\'e to 
add the saying of an old philosopher, who, after having 
invited some of his friends to dine with him^ was ruMed by 
his wife, who came into the room in a passion, and threw 
down the table that stood before them: <* Every one,'^ 
says he, << has his calamitVt and he is a happy man thai 
has no greater than this.'' We find an instance to the 
same purpoji^ in the life of doctor Hammond^ritteb by 
bisho]^ Fell. As this good noan was troubleC^^ui a coai* 

JUcation of distempers, when he had the goi «, upon htmi 
e used to thank God that it was not the stone; and, 
when he had tli« stone, that he had not both these distem* 
pers on li|m at the ^ame tiilie. 

I cannot conclude this essay without observing^ that 
there was never any system, ^be^des that of Christianity, 
which would effectually produce in the mind of man the 
virtue t have been hitherto speaking of. In order to make 
us contented with our condition, many of the present phi- 
losophers tell us that our discontent only hurts ourselveSi 
^v^without being able to make any alteration in our circuin; 
▼stances ; others, that whatever evil befals us is derived M 
us by a fatal necessity, to which the gods themselves ai^ 
subject; while others very gravely tell the man whof 
miserable, that it is necessary he should be so, to ke< 
up the harmony of the universe, and that the scheme k 
Providence would be troubled and perverted were he o^ 
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fKwxse. Theje, and the likef considerations', .mih<ir silence 
than. satisfy a man. They may shewlnm^ that his discon- 
tent'is unreasenaMe, but are by no means sufficient to re^ 
HeVe it. They ruther give despair than consolation. In 
It wordy a aaan might reply io one of these comforters, aa 
Atigusius did tahis friend^ who advised him not to grieve 
for the death of a person whom he loved, because his pief 
could noi fetch 4iim again : *^li is for that very reason/' 
said ihe emperoitr, " that I grieve^'' 

On the contrary, relfgaon bears a more tender regard to 
human nature, it prescribes to every miserable man the 
means of bettering jvis condition : Nay, H siiow^ him that 
the bearing of his atilictions as he ought to do, will natur* 
ally ead in the removal of ihero. It makes him easy here| 
because it can make happy hereafter* 

^X.^^Needie>W(^1c recommended to the tadies^'-Al^. 
.. ^^ I HAVE a couple of nieces under my direction, who 
Ho oiicn run gadding abroad, that I do not know where to 
to have them. Th^r dr»s, their tea^ and their visits take , 
np all .tiM»r time, and they go to bed as tired with doing 
BOthing, as 1 am after quilting a whole underpetticoat» 
The whole time they are not idle, is while they read your 
Spectators; which being dedicated to the interests of vir- 
toe, I desire you to recommend the long neglected art g€ 
needlework Those hours which, in this age, are thrown 
away in dress, play, visits* and the Rke, were employed in 
my time in writing out receipts, or working beds, cliairs^ 
and faai^gs for the family* For my part, I have plied 
my needle these fifty years, and by my good will would 
never have it out of ray hand. It gtieves^my heart to see 
a couple of proud idle lirts sipping their tea> for a whole 
afternoon, in a great room hung round with the industry 
of their great grandmother, i'ray sir, take the laudable 
mystery of embroiklery into your serious consideration^ 
and as you have a great deal of the virtue of the last Tige. . 
in you continue your endeavours to reform the present,'' 

IN obedience to the commands of my venerable corre* 
9pondent, I have duly weighed this important subject, and 
promise mysdf from the arguments here laid down, that 
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all the fine llidies id England mW he rtdadjr, as soon a$ 
their mourning is over, to appear eovered mth the work 
of their own hands. 

What a delightful enter tafnaie^t lAinKt it be lo the Mt 
sex, whom their native modesty, and the tmderness of 
men towards them^ exempts from public business^^ Co pass 
their hours in imitating fruits and ^wers, and transfdaiil* 
ing all the b^^uties of nature into their own dress, or rais- 
ing a new creation in their cloUies and apartments. H^w 
pleasing i's tte emusement of M^alking among the shades 
and groves plantied by themselves, in surveyhig heroes slaiii 
by their needles, or littler Cupids which they have brougbt 
into the world wilhotit paim 

This iS) methinks, the most proper way whereia ^ ^^f 
can show a fine genius, and I cannot forbear ^wishin^tbafi 
' several writers of that se)c, had chosen rather to apply 
themselves' to t»pestry than rhyme* Your pastoral poet- 
esses may vent their fancy in rurdl laadscapNesi and place 
despairing shepherds under silken willowsv or droWn theitt 
. In a stream of mohain > The h^oic writers may work up 
battles as succei^sftrlly, aiid inflame them wiHi gc^d or staia 
them with crimson* Even those who have only aturn ttf 
a song, or an epigram, may put many valuable stitches 
into a purse, and crowd a U^ousatid gra<Jes into a pair oif 
garteri^, " 

Jf I may without breach ot gond manners, imagine that 
any pretty creature is void of gettius, and wi&ukl perlbrin 
faerpatt iteretn but very awkwardly ,v I must nevertheless 
insist upon her working]^ if it be on^y tp keep her ^ut of 
harm^s way. 

Another ai'giimenl for busying good women inworks^ 
fiincy, is, bedeiuse it takes them off from scandal^ the usa» 
al attendant of teatables, and alt other inactive scenes Oi 
tefe. White tht6y are forming their birds and beasts, tfteir 
neighbours will be allowed to be the fathers of their ew« 
. children ; and Whig and Ibry wHl be but seldom mentiofl* 
ed, where the gretit dispute is whether blue or red is tb^ 
more proper Colour. How much greater glory would So- 
Iphroniado ihegetieral^ if she would choose rather to work 
the bauie^t»f Blenheim in tapestry, than signaliste herself) 
with so much vehemence^ against Ihote who are Freu^* 
toea ia their ltearts« v, 
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A tbird rettfloii that I shall mentioii) is the pumiit that it 
hrougbt ta the faorily where these pretty arts are encourag • 
ed. it is mantilest, that this way of li^ not only keeps fair 
fauiies from running out into expencesi hut it is at tl^e same 
tuna, an aclHal improvement. How memorable would 
that matroBi be^ who shall have it inscribed iipon her mon* 
amenty '^ that she-wrote oat the whole Bible in tapestryi 
and died in a good old age, after having cf^vered three 
hundred 3^rds of wall in the mansion house i*'^ 

The^ premises being oonsidered, I iiumbly submit the 
^following proposals to allsi^tbers in Great-Briiain. 

r. Thai-Qo young virgin whatsoever, be allowed to re** 
ceive the addresses of her first lover but iq a suit of her 
own embroidering, 

II. That before every fresh servant she be obliged to 
appear with a new stomacher at the least. 

I{T. Thai no one be actually married until she hath the 
eittidbed, pil)owS| &c« ready slitdted, as likewise the man« 
ft for the boy quite finished* 

These laws, if i aotstake not, would eS^ctually restore 
the decayed art of. needlework^ and make the virgins of 
Great-Britain, exceedingly nimble fingered ja their busir 
Uess. 

XH.— On Pride,— GuABDiAif. 

IF there be any thing that mak^ human nature appear 
ridieulous to beings of superioifr fkculties, it must be pride, 
Tb^ know so well the vanity of those imaginary perfec* 
tioas that swell the heart of man, and of those little sun 
peraumerary advantages, whether in birth, Atrtune or tt- 
tk^ which one man enjoys above another, that it must cer" 
Mainly very much astonish, if it does BOt very much divert 
them^ when they see a mortal puffed up, and valuing him- 
sslf i^)ove his neighbours, on any of these accounts, at the 
same time that he is obnoxious to all the common calami- 
^of the species^ . - ' ' 

' To set.this thought in its true light, we will fancy> if you 
please, that yonder molehill is inhabited by reasonable 
creatures, and that every pismire (his shape and way of 
iifeonly excepted) is endowed with human passions. How 
f^MHdd we smile to hear one give us an account of the pedt 
^ees, distinctions and titles that reign among them ? Ob* 
Wre boif the nrhole ftn^arm divide, and mote way for (bp 
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pismire that passes tliroii|;h them ; you mast aoderstand 
he is an emmet of quality^ and has better blood ki his vena 
than any pismire rn the molehill. Don't you see how sen- 
sible lie is of it, how slow he matches forward , how the 
whole rabble of ants keep iheir distance? Here yon .uwy 
observe one placed upon a little enunence^ and looking 
down on a long row of laboureirs. He is tbe ridi^t insect 
on this side the hillotk, lie has a Walk of half a yard in 
length, and a quarter of an inch in breadth, he keeps aa 
hundred menial servants, and has at least fifteen barley 
corns in his granary. He is n#w chiding and beslaviiag 
the emmet that stands before him, and who for all that we 
can discover, is as good an emmet as himself. 

But here comes ao insect of figure ! Don't you take ao- 
tlce of a little white straw he carries in his mouth? That 
straw, you must undt^rstand, he would not part with for 
the longest tract about die moiekill : Did yoa but kaow 
what he has ^undergone to purchase it i See how the aats 
of all qualities and conditions swarm about him.— Should 
tins straw drop out of his mouth, you would see all tins 
numerous circle of attendants follow the next that took it 
iip> and leave the discarded inse.ct, or run over his bade 
to come at its successor. 

If now you have a mind to see all the ladies of the mole> 
hill, observe first the pismire that listens to tlie emmet on 
her leA hand, at tlie same time that she seems to turn a-» 
way her head from him. He tells this poor insect she h 
a goddess, that her eyes are brighter than the sun, that 
li£ and death are at her disposal. She believes him^ and 
gives herself a thousand little airs upon it. Mark the van- 
ity of the pismire on your left hand. She can scarx^ 
crawl with age, but you must know she values herself up- 
on her birth ; and if you mind, spurns at every one that 
comes within her reach. The little nimble coquette that 
is running along by the side of her is a wit. She has 
broke many a pismire's heart. Do but observe what a 
drove of lovers are running after her* 

We will here finish this imaginary scene ; but first of 
all to draw the parallel closer, will suppose, if you please, 
that death comes upon the molehill; in tbe shape of a cock 
sparrow, who picks up, without distinction, the pismire cf 
quality and bis flatterers, the pismire of subs^nce and his 
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day labourers, the whitestraw officer tind his sycophaats, 
with all the'^oddesses, wits, and beauties of the' molehill. 

May we not imagine^ that beings of superiour natures 
and perfectjoBS regard all the instances of pride and van** 
iijj among our own species in the same kind of view^ 
«to they take a survey of those who iniiabit the earth, 
or in the language of an ingenious French poet^ of those 
juaDTKs that people this heap of dirt, which human van- 
ity bas divided into climates and regions. 

; Xllh-^Jaumal of the lift of Alexander Sioeros.— 
I Gibbon. 

i ALEXANDER rose early. The first moments of the 
[% were consecrated to orivate devotion : But as he 
^ieemed the service of mankind the most acceptable wor*- 
sfaipofthe gods, the greatest part of his morning hours 
^te employed in council^ where he discussed public af- 
I Mrs, and determined private causes, with a patience and 
fiscretion above his years. The dryness of business was 
i<!pliveiied by the charms of hterature^ and a portion of 
time was always set ^part for his favourite studies of 
iPoelry, history, and i>htlosophy. The works of Virgil 
M ftorace, the republics of Plato and Cicero, formed 
[Iiis taste, enlarged his understanding, and gave him the 
aoblest ideas of man And of government. Tlw exercises of 
Ihe body succeeded to those of the mind ; and Alexander, 
i^lio was tail, active, and robust, surpassed most of his 
t«5«ials in the gymnastic arts. Refreshed by the use of 
^is bath, and /I slight dinner, he resumed, with new vig- 
% the business of the day : And til) the hour of supper, 
fte]jrincipal meal of the Romanjs, he was attended by 
lu8 secretaries, with whom he read and answered themul^ 
titade of letters, memorials, and petitions, that must have 
keen addressed to the master of the greatest part of the 
^rid. His table was served with the most frugal sira- 
rPiicily ; and whenever he was at liberty to consult bis 
Jwn iBclination, the company consisted of a few select 
friendS; men of learning and virtue. His dress was plain 
Bod modest : his demeanor courteous and affable. At 
IJic proper hours, bis palace was open to all his subjects; 
M the voice of a crier was heard, as in the Eleusinlan 
"mysteries, pronouncing the same salutary admonitionr— 
9* 
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^< Let none enter these luAy walls, unless he i» consdou^ 
of a pure and innocent mind.'' 

%iy. -^Character of Julius Cesar. — Miodletok^ 
CESAR was endowed with every great and aobie 
quality that could exalt human naturei and give a man 
the ascendant in society ; formed to excel in peaee as 
well as war^^ provident in oouncil| fearless in acttoiV'tfi<l 
executing what he. had resolved with an amazing celerity. v 
generous beyond measure to his friends, placable to his 
enemies ; for parts, learning and eloquence^, scarce iofe^ 
riour to any man. His orations were admired for two> 
qualities, which are seldom found together, strength aod^I- 
egance. Cicero ranks him among the greatest orators thaft 
Rome ever bred i And QnintiliaQ says, that he spohe* 
iviih the same force with which he fought ^ and, if he had 
devoted himself to the bar, would have ; been the only 
man capable of rivalling Cicero. Nor was he a master 
only of the politer arts, but conversant also with the 
most abstruse and critical parts. of learning; and among' 
04her works which he pubtishod, addressed two books i(^ 
Cicero, on the analogy of language, or the art* of speak* 
iotj and writing correctly. He was *a most liberal patroa 
of wit and. learning, where^oevei^ they were found f and^ 
out of Iiis love of these talents,, would readily pardoo' 
those who had employed them against himself; riglHif 
judging, that, by making such men his friends, he should 
draw praises from the same fountain from, which he bad 
been aspersed. His capital passions were ambition and 
love of pleasure;. wJiich he indulged in their turOS, to- 
the greatest excess : yejt the first was always^predominant} 
to which he could easily sacrifice all tlie charms of the 
second, and draw pleasure evea from toils and danger^ 
when they ministered to his glor}?. For he thought ty- 
ranny ,^ as Cicero.says, the greatest of gpddesses; and had 
frequently in his mouth a verse of. Euripides, which ex- 
pressed the image of his souL That if right and justice 
were ever to be vh>iated, they were to he violated for tbe- 
sake of reigning. This was the chief end and purpose o£ 
his life 'y the scheme that be had formed from his early 
youth % so tlmt, as Cato truly declared of him, he carae- 
with sobritfty aiid meditation to<tke subversioa of th^ £<^ 
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' pabi]C« -He used to say, that tliere ^ere two tilings neces-^ 
sary to acquire and to support power — soldiers and moo-* 
ey ^ whicb yet depended mutually on each other : Witfaf 
money, therefore, he provided sokiiers, and with soldiers 
extorted money ; and was, o/ all men, the most rapaciens 
in plandenng both friends and foes; sparing neither 
4>riRce nor state; itor temple^ nor even private persons^' 
who w^re known to possess any share of treasure. His 
great abilities would necessanty have mad^ him one 6t 
tiie ftrst citizens of Rome ; but disdaining the eondition 
of a subject, he could never rest till he had made himself 
a monarch* In acting this lasl part, liis nsoal prudence 
seemed to fail him ; as if the height to ^ich he was moun- 
ted had turned his head,, and made hini giddy : For by a 
vain ostaati^tion of his power, he destroy^ the stability of 
k ; and as men short^ life by living too i^st, so by am 
intemperance of reigoing;. he broufbl his reign to a vio^' 
lentend.'^ ^ 

XV. — Cfn Misspent Tlme.'^GjsAni^iAfi. 
I WAS yesteniey comparing the industry of roan with 
thai of otlier creatures; in which I oould not but observe, 
that notwithstanding we are d»itged by duty to keep our« 
selves in constant employ,, after the same manner as tnfe* 
riour animals are prompted to it by instinct, we &U very 
short of them' Ws this particular. We are here the more 
iuexcosable, because there is a greater variety of business*^ 
to which we may apply ourselves* Reason opens to us a 
large iield of a&ivs,. which other creatures are not capa- 
ble o£ BeaslS'Of prey,, and, I believeof all other kindsy 
in their natural state of beings, divide their time between 
action^ and rest. They are always at work or asleep. In 
short, tiseir waking hours are wholly takep up in seeking: 
after thdr food^ or coasuming i4 The human species on- 
^, to thereat reproach of our natures^ are filled with 
complaints, thai ^ the day hangs heavy on Ihemy" that 
^ they dornot know what to do witk themselves,.'' that 
'^ they are. at a less how tO'pass away their time ;'' with 
many of the like aliameful murmurs, which we often find 
in the mouths of those who are styled reasonable beings*. 
How monstrous are sueb expressions, among creatures* 
who have the labours of the mind,.'9S well asr&oseof the 
bod y* to furnish them with proper i^mployments; who be^ 
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sides die busttiM^ of tbeir proper callmgn ftiid pfi^fessioos^ * 
eaa apply Ibemselvas to the duties of religion^ to mediia- ' 
tioiT, to th« veading^of useful books^ to discourse; hi a - 
wi»rd, who may exercise themselves in theunbounded por- ^ 
suits of knowledge and virtue^ and, every hour of tbieir ^ 
lives, make tiiemselves wiser or better than they were be- ^ 
fore. ^ 

After having been takes up for some time in this course ^ 
of thought^ 1 diverted myself with a book, according to my * 
osnal custom^ in order to unbend my mind before i went ^ 
lo sleq>.^ The book f made us^ of on this occasion was ^ 
Liician, where f amused niy thoughts- for about ao houri ^ 
amoBf; the dialogues of the dead ; which^ in all probabili- ^ 
f^, produced the following dream : ]j 

J was conveyed, melhought, into the entrance of tiie in* ] 
&rnal regions, where I saw Rhadamanthas, one of the ! 
judges of the dead, seated on his tribunal. On his left j 
hand stood the k^epe^ of Erebos, on his right the keeper 1 
of Elysium. I was^told he sat upon woihenUiat day, there ^ 
beii^ several of the sex lately arrived, wiio bad not yet j 
their mansions assigned them. I was surprised to hear * 
him ask every one of them the same question, namely, j 
what they had been doing ? Upon this question being pro- ^ 
posed to the whole assembly, they stared one upon anoth- j 
er, as not knowing what to answer. H^ then interrogated^^ 
each of them ^eparatdy. Madam^ says he^ to the first of 1 
them, you have been upon the earth about fifty years : ^ 
What have you been doing there all this while? Doing, j 
says she $ really, I do not know what I have been doing : '' 
I desire X^nay have time given me to recollect. After ^ 
about half an hour's pause she told liim that she had been - 
playing at crimp | upon which) Rhadamanthus beckoned ' 
to the keeper on hisleft hand to take h^ into custody. 
And you. Madam,, says the judge, that look with such a 
soft and languishing air ; I think youset oat for this place ' 
ia your nine and twentieth year, what have you been do-' 
ing all this whUe? I had a great deal of business on my^ '' 
hands, says^e, being takenrup the first twelve years of 
my lift in dressing a jointed baby^ and aU the renrnining ^ 
part of it in reading pla^s and romances. Very well, says '' 
he, you have ^mptoyed your time to good purpose. A- ^ 
way with bar. Tbe next was a plain country womati z * 
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mstress, uys Rbadaman^at , and what have y<m 
doiog^? An't please year wor^iup^ ^vs she^ I did doI 
quite forty years }^ aad in i^t time l^otight my hus* 
I seven daughters, made hinry irine tbettsand cheesesi 
left my ypimgest girl- with hini, to look after his house 
|i my abseacse; aad who^ I may venture to say, is as 
icetty a housewife a» any^tn theeoqatry. Rhadamanthus 
iiied at the simplictty of the good womao, and ordered 
he iceeper of Efysium to take her io to his care. And you, 
Mr lady, says li^ what h^ve yoa been doiag these five 
pi t[iirty years ? I have been doing no hurt, i assose you, 
ir,said j&e. That is weil, said he: But what good have 
fpu bm doiQg ? The iady wa« io great eobfusion at this 
potion r And not knowing what to atis^wer, the two keep- 
n leaped oiH to seize her at the* same time ; the one took 
|er by the hand to convi&y her to Elysium, the other 
jp^i hold of her, to carry her away to Erebus. ; But 
tOkadamanthua observing an ingeiiu<Hts modesty in her 
iounienaQce and behaviour, bid them both let herk>ose, 

£8et her aside for re^xainination when he was more at 
re. All old woman, oi^ a proud and sour look, pre* 
Nted herself next at tbo-bar; an4 being asked what she 
l^ibemi doing ? Truly^ said^she, I lived three scoee and 
po years in a vei^ wicked •'worId,-atid was so angry at the 
Miaviout of a pareel of 'yi^iiOg^flirtSy that I passed most 
if my last ye^ts in condeiiitifo]g the follies of the liities. 
Ivas ev^y day blaming^ the silly conduct of the people 
kboat me^ in order to deter those I conversed with front 
Wing into the like erroiu-s and miscarriages. Very well, 
ays Rhadamanthus, but did you keep the ^ame watchful 
iyeover your own actions? Why, truly, said she, I wa* 
»laken up with publishing the faults of others/ that I ha<t 
Do time to consider my own. Madam, Slays Rhadaman* 
his^ be pleased to file pff to the left, and make room for 
ihe venerable matron that standa behind you. Old gen** 
fewomao, says he, I think you are forescore : You have 
Nrd the questlon-^What have you been doings so long 
k the worVd ? Ah, air, says she, I have been doing what I 
K^oold not have done; but I haid made a Urm regolulion 
to have changed my hfe, if I bad not been snatched off by 
m untimely end. Madam, says he, yew will pleaise to fol-» 
|wr yow leader : And spying apother of the same age, ia^ 
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(•rrogtied htfr-iQ Ae same Airm. To ^htcfa the malMJ 
replidl, I have been the wife e£ a huri>aiid who was as de^ 
tome in his old age as ii} his yoatb* I have been a mad 
or, and very happy id aiy children, whooi I «i|deavoffli 
io bring up in every thing that is good* My eldest son i 
blest by the poor^ wd beloved by every one thai knom 
him. I lived withia my.own famUy, and Mt it much nio« 
wealthy than I ioii^ it. RbadamaDthuSi who kiiew IM 
value of the old lady^ smiled upon her in such a mannd 
that the keeper of £lyi»u«iy who knew bis offiee, reachei 
out his band to hec« He.no sooner louclied her -but hi 
wrinkles vanished, hep eyes^parkied, her cheeks glowe 
Mrith biHshesi and she appeared in full bloom and beaatj 
A young woman, observing thai this officer, who eoodnd 
od the toppy to Elysium, was so gr^t a bealiUfier, loo|i 
to be io his hands } so Uiat pressing through the erow| 
ihe was the neait that appeared at the bar; And b^ 
asked what she bad bees doing Hie igve and twenty y^ 
that she hadpas^d; in the world? J have endeavoorej 
says she, ever since I came to years of discretion, to mahj 
asyself lovely, and gain admircH^s. In-order to it, f pasH 
asy ilme in botUing up Maydew, inventing whitewash^ 
891X11^ colours, cuUing out patoheSf cons^Uiog myt flail 
(uiting my eomplexioiiii-^RbadifcmwUms wi:tho«it beariql 
h^oat, gave the sign to .take her ofi^ Upon the >4< 
protch of the keeper <^f Erebus, her colour faded^ her fiisl 
was puckered up with wrinkles and ber whole person tol 
in deformity^ ^ i 

I was then surprised with a distant sound of a wboh 
tr<|<^offemates, that came forward, latightng, singing ao^ 
dancing. I was very desirous to know the receptioo4lM^ 
iirould m^et witht^aiidi witball, was very apprehensive tM 
IU)adamanihi«s wpuld spoil their mirth ; but at their nesa 
er approach', the noise grew so very great that it fiwak^ 
ed Hie. 

. . I lay sometimei reflecting in myself on the oddaessd 
tins dream ; and could not forbear askiog my own heaf4 
what I was doing! I answered myself, that I was wrili»l 
Guardians, If my readers make as good a use. of thil 
work as I desiga tliey should, I hope it will never be im^ 
puted'to mej* as a work thatjs vain and unprofitable. 

I shall coadade this paper witb rfCQtiimiidi«i(|[ to t|)ei 
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tariBelliort tteliemnimition« If etery one of thtil 
nmdy lays his ^Imnd u^n bi» heart, and considers 
It te is d^iag, it will eheck him iti all the idie^ or what 
^orse^ tbe^vietOQa oiomenls of kts life ; lift hp his minA 
en It is ninfimg on in a series of tndifierent actioD5,*and 
>aia^e4iiiD when he is engaged in tliose which are vir« 
IS aad laudable. Is a word^ it will very mucli alleviate 
gmU, which the best of men have reason to acknowl^ 
l^m tfieir daily confessioiiis^' of << leaviiif; undone thoto 
pigs wlirch they oeght to have done, and <^doiDg those 
BDgs ffhidi iik^y oagbt not to have done.^ 

rFRAHClS died at RambouUet^ on the la&tday ofMarch 

libe fifty third year of his age, and the thirty* third of 

i| itiffl. During twentyeiglit years of that time an avow^ 

Irivaiship sub^sled between him and the emperour } 

tehiojroived, not only their own donrinions, but the 

^t«r{)artof £urope, in ^ars, persecuted with the more. 

Moit animosity, and drawn oot to a greater length thaa 

Mixsea known in any former period. M#ny circum^ 

l^es contributed to both. Their animosity was foutid* 

iin opposiiiott iof interest^ heightened by personal emu* 

i^) aad exasperated, not only by mutual ii\JMries, but 

i redpn»cai insults. At the same time, whatever advan* 

^ one seemed to possess towards gaining the ascendant| 

^swonderAiUy balanced by some favourable circumstam 

!^ peculiar to the other. The emperour^ dominions 

^<^ great extent; tlie French king's lay more com<» 

1*^ i Francis governed his kingdom wiUi absolute power $ 

^tofCiurles was limited, but he suj>pned l^ want of 

Ferity by address s The troops of the former were 

we Jnpetuous and enterprising } those of the tatter bet* 

pMiseipHncd and more patient of iatigtfe. 

L|lie talents and abilities of the two monarchs were as 

K^"* as the advatitages which they possessed, and conr 

pouted no less to prolong the contest between them.-^ 

fitocis took his resototions suddenly ; prosecuted themi 

r "^ vith warmth^ and pushed them intoeatecution with 

Msost adventurous courage; b«% being destitute of (he 

|^*eia«ce necessary to surmount difiicutties, he often 

'■•«^^t&4his4es^o»,orireiaii«d the vigour of pursuit, 
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from inipattMice^.and ^ometitnes/remlevhjr, > Charles. i 
liberated long, and determined with €«N>lhess : Bui faavi 
once fixeci his plan, he adhered to it with inflexible obc 
liacy ; and neitlier danger nor dhMrouragenent coiddl %c 
him aside from ifae execution^ of ii. 
. The success of their eHtei|Mises was as didferanl as tin 
chamctersy and was uniformly influenced by them* Fra 
CIS, by bis impetuous activity, often disconcerted ihe «i 
peroui's best laid schemes ^ Charles, by a more calm^ li 
steady prosecution of bis designs, checked the rapidUy 
his rival's career, and baffled or repulsed his most yigc 
ous efibrts* The former, at tlie opening of a war or 
campaign, broke in upon his enemy with Ihe vtoleitice lol 
torrent, and carried all before him ; the latter waiting Hi 
til he saw the force of his rival begirt to abate^ recovers 
in the endy not only all that he hi^ lost, but made new m 
quisitions. Few of tlm French monarches attempts lo^ 
ards conquest, whate^^er promising aspect they might wea 
at first, were conducted to «m happy issue ; many of tl 
emperour's enterprises, even after they appeared desjx 
rate and impracticaUe, terminated Jo the most pr^sp^noi 
manner.. 

The degree, however, of their cotttparatfVe merit aa 
reputation, has not been flxed, either by strict scrutia 
into their abilities for government, or by an impartial cos 
sideration of the greatness and success of their undertai 
ings ; and Francis is one of those monarclis, who occup; 
a higher rank in the temple of fame> than either tlietr taj 
ents or performances entitle them to hokU This preen 
inence he owed to niany difierent circumstances. The sc 
periority which Charles acquired by the victory of Pavii 
and whichi from that period^ he preserved through tb 
remainder of his rt^ign, was st) manifest^ that Franciii 
struggle against his exorbitant and growing dominion, w» 
viewed by most of the other powers not only with tha 
partiality which naturally arises from those who gallantij 
mainlain an unequal contest, but with the favour due U 
one who was resisting a common enemy, and endeavour 
ing to set boiiuds to a motiarch^ equally formidable to thea 
alU The characters of princes, too^ especially amon] 
their cotemporaries, depend, not only npon their talent 
for government, but upon their qualities as men* FxjEindi 
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'- notwithstaildlng the many erroiirs conspicuous In his for- 
'" eigD policy and domestic administration, was neverthelessi 

* humane, beneficent, generous. He possessed dignity 
' witfaoQt pride^ afiiibility free from meannessj and courtesy 

exempt from deceit. All who had access to know him, 
■ arid no man of merit was ever denied that privilege, rc- 
- spe<^ted and loved him. Captivated with his personal 

* qualities, bis subjects forgot his defects as a monarch ; and 
' admiring him, as the most accomplished and amiable gen* 
^- tieman in his dominions, th?y hardly murmured at acts of 
^ maliadministration) which in a prince of less engaging dis- 
position, would have been deemed unpardonable. 

This admiration, however, must have been temporary 
r enly, and would have died away with the courtiers who 
^bestowed it ; the illusion arising from his private virtues 
'must, have ceased, and posterity would have judged of his 
''puMc conduct with its usual hnpartiality : But another 
circumstance prevented this ; and his name hath beea 
*^ transmitted to posterity with increasing reputatioti. Sci- 
^cnce and the arts had, at that time, made little progress 
Hn France. They were just beginning to advance beyond 
^the limits of Italy, where they had revived, and which had 
^hitherto been their only seat. Francis took them imme*- 
hdiately under his protection, and vied with Leo himself, in 
^the zeal and munificence, with which he encouraged them* 
'He invited learned men to his court, he conversed with 
^them familiarly, he employed tbem in business, he raised 
them ta offices of dignity, and honoured them with his . 
'confidence. That race of men, not more prone to com- 
'Tplain when denied the respect to which they fancy them- 
^Ives entitled, than apt to be pleased when treated with 
^he distinction which they consider as their due, thought 
lliey could not exceed in gratitude to stich a benefactor, 
'and strained their invention, and employed all their inge« 
'nuity, ;n panegyric* 

^ Succeeding authors, wanified with their descriptions of 
Trancis' bounty, adopted their encomiums, and refined 
upon them* The appellation of Father ofLetttrSy betow- 
^ upon Francis, had rendered his memory sacred among 
liistorimis ) and they seem to have regarded it as a sort of , 
4mpiety^ to uncover his infirmities, or to point out his de^ 
fectsw Thus Francis, notwithstanding his inferior abilities 
ID 
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tmd wistit of success, hath more than equalled Ihe faone of 
Charjes. . The virtues which he possessed as a man, have 
entitled htm to greater admiration and praise than have 
been bestowed upon the extensive genius, and fortunate 
arts^ of a more capable, but less amiable ri^aK 

XVIT.— Tfee Supper and Grnce. — SturKb. 

A SHOE coming loose from tlie forefoot of the thfit 
horse, at the beginning of the ascent of mount Taurird^ 
the poistillion dismounted^ twisted the shoe off and put it 
in his pocket : As the ascent was of five or six miles, and 
that horse our main dependence, I made a point of having 
the shoe fastened oti again as welt as We eouid y but tKe | 
postillion had thrown away the nails, and the hammer in ' 
the chaise box being of no greiat use without them, I suIh I 
mitted to |o on* . I 

He had not mounted half a mile higher, when comiHg | 
to a flinty piece of road, the poor deVil lost a second shoe^ ^ 
and from off his other forefoot* I then got out of the 
chaise in good earnest; and, seeing a house about a quar- 
ter of a mile tb the left hand, with a great deal ado I pre- 
valied upon the postillion to turn up to it. The look of ! 
the house, and every thing about it^ as we drew nearet 
soon reconciled me to the disaster. It was a little farm I 
house, surrounded with about twenty acres of Vineyard^ t 
about as much corn } and dose to the house, on one side, 
was a fotagent of an acre and a half, full of every thing 
which could make plenty in a French peasant's house j 
and on the other sideJ, was it little wood, which furnished 
wherewithal to dress it. It was about eight in the evening ' 
when I got to the house ; so I left the postillion to manage 
his point as he could; and, for mine, I walked directly in-« 
to the house. 

The family Consisted of an old gfey headed itian and 
his wife, with five or six sons and sons in law, and^ their 
Several wives, and a joyous genealogy out of them. 

They were all sitting dowp together to their lentil soup : 
A large wheaten loaf was in the middle of the table j and 
h flaggon of wine at each end of it proitiised Joy through 
the stages of the repast— it was a feast of love. 

The old man rose up to meet me, and with a respectful 
cordiality would have me sit down at the table. Wy b^aH 
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was sit down tlie nioment I entered tlie rconi} so I sat 
down a^ imce, like a son of , the family ; and, to invest my- 
s^r in the character hs speedily as I eouid^ I instantly 
borrowed the old nian's kaife^ and taking up the loaf^ cut 
myself a hearty luncheon ; and, as I did it i saw a testi-^ 
lEOony in every eye, not only of an honest welcome, but 
€^^ welcome mixed with tbanks> that I had not seeaied to 
.daobtit. 

Was it this^ or tell nae, Nature, what else was it that made 
this morsel so sweet--«and to wliat magic I owe it that the 
draught i took of their flaggon was sa delicious witU i(^ 
that it remains upon my palate to this hour ? 

If the supper was to my taste^ the grace which followed 
lyas much more so^ 

When supper was over, the old man gave a knock upon 
tlie tahle with the haft of* his knife^ to bid them prepare 
for the dance. The moment the signal was given, the 
women and girls ran aUogether into the back aj^rtments 
to tie up^ their hair, and the young men to the door to 
wash their faces^ and change their sabots^ (woijd^n skne&yy 
luid in three minutes every soul was ready» upon a little 
esplanade before the iiouse to begin. The old man and 
bis Wife came out last, aod, placing me betwixt them, sat 
down upon a sofa of turf by the door. 

The (^d n^Bi had some My years ^o^ been no mean 
performer upon the vielle i. and, at the age He was theo^of^ 
toached.it well enouglv for the purpose. His wife ^unj" 
BOW and then a little to tiie tune^ then intermitted^ 7^ 
joined her old man again,, as their children and grand cfiil- 
dren danced before them. ' 

It was not till the middle of the second dance^ when for 
some pauses in the movement, wherein they alt seemed to 
look up, I fancied I could distinguish an elevation of spir* 
it,'diOe«i«nt from, thai which is the cause or the efieet >a{ 
simple jollity. In a word,. I thought I beheld religion 
mixing in the dance ; but, as I had never seen her so en- 
gaged, I should have looked, npon it now as one of the il- 
lusions of an imagination which is eternally misleading 
me, had not the old man, as soon "as the dance ended, • 
said, that this was their constant way; and that all his 
life long, he made it a rule, aft^r supper was over, to call 
OMt W^ ffimUy to daq^e and rejoicej. believing, he said,. 
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that a cheerful and contented mind was the best sort of 
thanks to heaven that an illiterate peasant could pay*-^ 
Or a learned prelate either, said I. 

XVITI.— Jf^Msfic F«it(?t^.-^lB. 
MANY are the silent pleasures of the honest peasant, 
who rises cheerfully to his labour. Look tiilo his dwelling 
— where the scene of every man's happiness cfaie% lies; 
he has the same domestic endearments — as much joy and 
comfort in his children, and as flattering hopes i^ tbdr 
doing well — to enliven his hours and gladden his hearty as 
you would conceive in the most affluent station. And I 
make no doubt, in genieral, but if the true account of his 
joys and sufferings were to be balanced with those of his 
betters — that ihe upshot would prove to be little mor€f than 
this ; that the rich man had the more meat — but the poor 
mail the better stomach ; the one had more lu*ary^ — more 
able physicians lo attend and set him to rights ;— the 1>tti« 
er, more liealth and soundness in bis bones, and l^s occa^ 
sion for their help ; that, after these two articles betwixt 
them were balanced — in alt other things they stood upon 
a level — that the sun shines as warm — the air blows as 
fresh, and the earth breathes as fragrant upon the one as 
the other 5— and they have an equal share in all the beau- 
ties and real benefits of nature. 

XIX. — Hovst of Mumming. — Ib. 
LET us go into the house of ntiouroiag made so by sueh 
afflictions as have been brought in merely by theeomaaoa 
cross accidents and disasters to which our condition Is ex- 
posed-^where, perhaps, the aged parents sit biokenheart" 
^d^ pierceid to their souls, with the foily and indiscretioD 
of a thankless child — the child of their {H*ayers, in whom 
aU theii- hopes and expectations centered :—Fetr V^pSj ^ 
more affecting scene — a virtuous family lying pinched with 
want, where the unfortunate support of xx^ having long 
. struggled with a train of misfortunes, and bravely fought 
up against them^ is now piteously borne down at the last^— 
overwhelmed with a cruel blow, which no forecast or fnp- 
gaiity could have prevented. O God I look upon his af- 
Sictions. Behold him distracted with many sorrows, sur- 
jrounded wiih the tender pledges of his love ; and the pact* 
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ner of hkrcares^^wjthoat bread to give them ; uaable from 
the remeiobraace of better days to dig; — to beg aMiapaed. 
^When rf^ eater into the house of moitrniDg, such as 
this-^it is iiQpoi»&ible to insult the unfortunate, even with 
am improper look. Under whatever levit^^ aod dissipation 
of heart suchobjects catch our eyes«<-^they catch likewise 
etiratteotionsyH^oliect and call home our scattered thoughts^ 
and exercise them with wisdom. A transient scene of' 
^istress^ such as^ishere sketched, howspon does it furnish 
niateriais*>to set tlie mind at work ! How necessarily dacs 
it engage it" to the consideration of the miseries^ and mis- 
fi>rtuaesy the dangers and calamities to which the life of 
man in subject !Byr holding up such a glass-before iu it 
&rces the mind to see aiid reJQect upon the vanity — the* 
perishing eondition^^and uncertain tenure of every thing 
. in ilus worlds From reflections of this seiious cast, how 
io$eni»bly do thethoughts- carry us farther ^^r-and, nou^ 
coosideringrwhat we arcj what kind o€' world^ we live in, 
and what evils befalus in it, how> naturally do they set us 
to Jook forward at what possibly*' we shall be;-r-*for what 
kind of world we are intended— what' evils may befal m 
there^^-aiid'what provisions we should make against theoi- 
herei whilst we have time and opportunity I If tliese les- 

* soos are so inseparable from the house of mourning .here 

; supposed—- we shall find it a still more instructive scliool o|* 
wisdom, when we take a view of the place in that affect- 
log light in which the wise man seems to confine it in the 
teKLt;—*in which, bv> the house of mourning,^ believe he 
Rkeans that particular scene' of serrowj where there is la- 
mentatioB and mourning for the dead.- Torn in hither, I 

* beseech you for a moment* Behold the dead man ready 
tp.be oarrtod OHt^ the only son of his mother, and she a 
widow. Perhapsa stiU more afiecling. spectacle,. a kind 
and indulgent father of a^numerous family, lies breathless 
-^snatched away in the strength of his age — torn, and in 
an evil hour, from 4iis children, and the bosom of a dis- 
consolate wife. Behold mueh people of the city gathered ^ 
together to mix their tears^ with settled sorrow in their 

' ]<ioks, going heavily aloB^ to the house of mourning, to 
perform that last melancholy ofiiee,. which when the debt 
(^nature is paid we are caUied upon Jo^§^:,^^a£j}i^c 

; lf.thi3 #«id oc€|^^mWl5f*^Wlftch laym the half wajr.te* 
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it already, take notice to what a serious and devout franse 
of iQind every man is reduced* the moment he eaters thU 
gate of affliction. The busy and fluttering spirits, wMch, 
in the house of mirth, were wont to transport htm from 
one diverting object to another — see how (hey are falien ! 
how peacably they are laid I In this gloomy mansion, fijdl 
of shades and uncomfortable damps to seize the soul^-see 
the light and easy h^art, which nevet knew what it was to 
think before, how pensive it is now, how solt, how suscep- 
tible, how full of religious impressions, how deep it If 
smitten with a sense, and with a love of vnrtne I — Could 
we, in this crisis, whilst this empire of reason ^nd religiou 
lasts, and the heart is thus exercised with wisdom, and bu- 
sied with heavenly contemplations^— could we see it naked 
as it is — stripped of its passions, unspotted by the world, 
aii^regardless of iis^ pleasures — w« -might then safidy rest 
ourcause upon this single evidence, and appeal to tlie 
most sensual, whether Solomon has not made a just de- 
termination here in favour of the house of mourning ? Not 
for its own sake, but as it isfruit&l in virtue, and l^cofiies 
the occasion of so mucli good. Wittn^ut this end, sorrow^ 
1 own, has no use but to shorten a man's days««-nor caa 
gravity, with all its studied solemnity of look and carriage, 
serve any end but to make one half of the world merry, 
and impose upon the otl^r* 
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I. — l%e Honour and Advantage of a constant adherence tO' 

Trtt^A,— P^ECivAL^s Tales. 
- P£TRAR€H, a eeiebr ated. ItaUan j>oety who flourished 
about four hutidred years ago, recommended himself to 
the confidence and affection of Cardinal Coloona, in 
whose family he resided, by his candour and strict regard 
to truth. A vfolent quarrel' occurred ia the household of 
this nobleman i which was carried so far, that recourse was 
had to arms. The Cardinal wished to know the founda- 
tioD of this afiair ^ and that he might be able to decide 
witk jastice, he assembted all his people, and obI||ed 
them to bind themselves, by a most solemn oath on Jne 
gospels, to declare the whole truth. Every one withoulfejD- 
eeption, submitted to this determination; even the^sh- 
<fp of Luna, brother to the Cardinal, was not excused-.— >• 
Petrarch, in bis turn, presenting htmseM* to take the oatli, 
the Cardinal closed the book, and said^ As to you^ Ps* 
iroich^ your word is sujffUimt. 

' * - 

11. — ImperHnence in Discourso. — Thbopprastusv. 
THIS kind of impertinence is a habit of talking nu< 
without thinking. ^liu^i-y was Paia, 

A man who has this dis)en[»«0»Was^ the child of VicCy 
lertain you, thoug4]i^»^r the Furies. The habitatioa of 
istory in praise r/was in hell. 

of last night/ station of naturer between these two oppo- 

been at wj^ was the earth, which was inhabited by crea^ 

he is t^« middle kind ; neither so virtuous as the one ; 

-*di^' vicious as tlie other, but partiak4ng of the good and 

Plr'qualities of those tw» opposite families. Jupiter, con- 

lering that this species^ commonly called man, was too 

^rtuousto be miserable and too vicious> to behappy, that 

le might make a distinction between the good and the 

bad, ordered the two youngest of the alKxvementioned 

iTamihes (Pleasure, who was the daughter of Happiness, 

and Pain, who was tlie son of Misery) to meet one another 

jsponttais part of nature wfaaclt lay in the half wajr .te» 
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man b«sinuc}i ado to get tfaroagh the world. His whole 
discourse i$ noliiing but hurry and incoherrence. fie ac- 
quaints you that Deinippus had the largest torch at the 
feast of Ceres ; ak^ you if you remember kow many pil- 
lars, are in the music theatre) tells youthat he took physic 
yei^terday ^ and desires to koow what day of tb« mootli 
it is. If you have patience to hear bioiy lie will infona. 
you what festivaU are k^ptia^ August, what in OcUiberi 
and what in December* 

When you aee such a^^ fellow as this coining towardi^ 
you, run for y our lifet A man had much better be visile 
ed by. a fever r sa painful is^it to be fastened upon byoiM 
of this make, who takes it for granted that ypu iiarff 
nothingeise to dojbuttagivehima hearings i 

^S a describer of life and manners, Mr. Addispn mus^i 

be allowed to stand perhaps the first in the first raaU 

His humour is peculiar to himself^ and is so happily dif-j 

fused, as to give the grace of novelty to^ dooi^stie sqeiiesj 

and daily occurrences^ He nev«r a^^ersteps the modsit^m 

ncUure9.nor raises merriment or. wonder by the violalioBJ 

of truth. His figures neither divert by distortion, noti 

amaze by a^avation^ He copies life with so muchidel*^ 

ity, that he can hardly be^said to invent ; yet his exbibH 

lions have an air so much original, that it is diffieult toi 

*' -m.Dot merely the product of imagination. | 

t ''^11 he may be Q^nfidently follow^ 

•♦ etjjtbusiastic or supeih 

"<»dulous, nor wftn*^ 

'ojerously lax, 

• of fancyn 

^ ~ to reo- 

• ''; 

- 1 
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ration; always equable, and ahvays easy, without glowing 
words or pointed -sentences. His pcige is- always lumin- 
ous, but never blazes in unexpected splendtoun It seems 
to have been his principal endeavour to avoid allharshness 
and severity of diction ; he is therefore sometimes ver- 
bose in his transitions and connexions^ and isometimes de- 
fecendff too much to the language of conversation; yet^lf. 
His language had beeA less idfomatical, it might have lost 
toffiewfcat of its genuine Anglicism. What he attempted 
befierfoxmed ; he is never ^ feeble, and he^did not wish to 
be-energetic ; he is never rapid, and he never stagnates. 
Bis sentences have neither studied amplitude nor i^ected 
brevity ;, his periods, though not diHgently rounded, are 
f oluble and- easy. Whoever wishes to attain an English 
Myle, familiar but not coarse, and elegant but not osteo* 
latious^ must give his days and nights to the volumes of 
diddfsonv 

► IV.-— JWeaswre and Pain. — Spbcta^toit. 

' THERE were two families, which, from the beginokig 
bf the world, were as opposite to each other as light and 
tarkness. ' The one of them lived in heaven, and the oth- 
br m helk The youngest descendant of the first family 
Was Fteasure, who was the daughter of Happiness, who 
Was the ehitd of Virtue, who was the o^pring o£ the 
0Ms. These, as I said before, had tlieir habitation ia 
heavem The youngest o( the opposite famU y was Paio, 
irho was the son of Misery,, who was the child of Vice^ 
bho- was the offspring of the Furies. The habitatioa of 
ftis race of beings was in hell. 

* The middle station of nature between these two oppo- 
site extremes was the earth, which was inhabited by cre»- 
tares of a middle kind ; neither so virtuous as the one ; 
tior so vicious as tlie other, but partiaking of the good and 
bad qualities of those hv^opposite families. Jupiter, con- 
Itdefing that this species^ commonly called man, was too 
Virtuous to be miserable and too vicious to. be happy, that 
pe night make a distinetion between the good and the 
^d, ordered the two youngest of the alKxvementioned 
families (Pleasure, who was the daughter of Happiness, 
knd Pain, who was tlie son of Misery) to meet one another 
tooDtUs part of nature which lay in the half wajr .te» 
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tween them^ having promised to settle it upoa them botf^ 
provided they could agree up^on the disvisiob of it, so^ 
to share maakind between them* ^ 

Pleasure and Pain, «rere no sooner met in their tm^ 
habitation, but Uiey immediately agreed upon this point; 
that Pleasure should take possession of the virtuous, and 
Pain of the vietous part o^f that species which was givcai 
np to them. But upon examining to which of then^ aa| 
individual they met with belonged, they found each ^ 
them had a jright to him ; for that contrary to w.hat thm 
had seen in their ^/^ «^!ace of residenee, there was no pe^ 
son so vioious v d not some good m him, nor an| 

person So virtuot « had not i)i him some evil. — Th(| 

truth of it is, they rally fonndi upon smirch, that ia 

the most vicious 'man . .easure might lay claim to an bui^ 
dredth part, and that In the most virtuous man Pain migi^ 
come in for at least two ihUcts- This they saw would oq 
casion endless disputes between them, unless they coul^ 
come to some accommodation., To this end, there was^i 
marriage proposed between them, and at length coachidf 
ed. Hence it is that we find Pleasure and Pain axe such 
constant yoke fellows, and that they either make th^ 
visits together, or are never far asunder. If Pain cos^l 
inta an heart, he is qajckly foUowed by Pleasure ; and if 
Pleasure enters, you may be sure Pain is not far off < 

But notwithstanding this marriage was j^ery^convenieM 
for the two parties, it did not seem to answer tlie inieutioii 
of Jupiter* in jsmid4ng them among mankind. To remedyi 
therefore, this inconvenience, it was stipulated between 
them hy ai-ticle,. and confirmed by the consent of eadl 
family, that, notwithstanding fhey here possessed the ape^ 
cies indifferently, upon the death of every single persoj^ 
if he was found to have in him a certain proportion oi 
evil, he should bedi^tched into the infernal regiotis bf 
a passport from Pain, there to dwell with Misery, Vielj 
and the Furies j or, on the contrary, if be had in him ft 
certain proportion of good, he should be dispatched into 
heaven, by a passport from Pleasure, there to dwell witbj 
Happiness, Virtue and the Gods. 

V.—- &V Roger de Caverly^s FiimiTy.— Ib. . 

, JH4VINQ often received, an invitation from my frteni 
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Kr Roger d^ Covistly, t« pass aWay ainomh with him ia 
fefe country^ I last wieek accompanied him thither, and 
Rn settled with him^for some titne at his couBtry-housCi 
Aere I intend to form several i>f my ensuing specula* 
Ions. Sir Roger, vho is Very well acquainted with my 
kmovify lets me rise and go to bed when I please, dine 
It his own table or in my chahiber, f^ I think fit^ sit still 
M ley nothing, without bidding nJc be merry. When 
lie|emlenoen of the country come to see hrm, be only 
hows meat adrstancie. As I have been walking in the 
tefds, I have observed ihem stealing a sight of me over 
ta hedge, and %ave heard the knight desiring tbeto not to 
^ roe see them, for that 1 hated to be stared at. 
^ J am the more at ease in Sir JRoger's family, l^cause it 
M^sists of sober and staid perisons ; for as the knight is 
fcc best master in the world, hfe seldom thaages his ser- 
ftnts^ and as ti^ is beloved by all about him^ his servatits 
^et care for leaving him | by this means his domestics 
kre all in years and grown old with their master. You 
^W lake his vatet de chambre for his brother ; his but- 
^isgrey headed, his gtoom is one of the gravest men 1 
■•^e ever seeh, ttnd his coachmaa has the looks of a privy 
Nnsellor, , You see the goodness of the master even m 
beoM house dog, and in a gi-ay pad that is kept in the 
toble with great care and tenderness, out of regard to his 
N services, though he has been useless for several 

'could not but observe, ifrith a great dfeal of );)leasure^ 
N joy that i^ppeared In thte countenances of these an- 
^^i domestics, upon my frlend^s arrival at his country 
'^l* Somie of them could not Tfcf rain; froln tears at the 
•^ght of their old master f every one of them pressed for- 
jjird to do something for bin), and seamed discouraged if 
™«y were not etnployed^ At the same time, the good 
^knight, with the ittixturfe of the father and tlie master 
Jf *e family^ tempered tfie inquiries after hiiB own affairs 
^^ several kind nuesirons relating to themselves. This 
wihanity and good nature engages every body to him J 
1*^ Ihal nhen he is pleasant upon any of them, all his 
laibHy are in good humour, and none so much as the per- 
^ T^hom he diverts himself with ; on tlie contrary, if h« 
r'ghsj Of bctrayJi anv infirmity of old age, it (3 easy for 
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n^stander-by (o ob$erve a secret •concern it) the looks oi 
all his servantis. 

My worthy friend has put me under the parlieular care 
of his^titfer, who is a vary prudent man, and^ m weilie 
the rest of his fellow servants, wonderfully desirous «i 
pleasing uie, because tliey have often heard their masiei 
tailk of roe as hrs particular friend. 

My chief coflfipanion when Sir Roger is diverting H^mh 
self in the woods or in the fields, is a very venerable «ii^ 
who IS ever with Sir Roger, and has lived at Ms h<H{S( 
in the nature of a chaplain,, above thirty years. - Thi 
gentleman is a person of good sense and aome learnin| 
of a very regular hfe and obliging conversation ; heheerl 
ily loves Sir Roger, and knows that he«is very much is 
the old knight^s esteem^ so that he lives in the familj 
rather as a relation than a dependant. 

I iiave observed in several of tny papers, that mj 
friend Sir Roger, amidst all his good qualitfes, is som^ 
thing of an tnimourtst; and that his virtues, as well ^ 
imperfectians, are, as it were, tinged by a certain eittrav* 
agance, which makes them particularly his, and (|isti9> 
guishes them from those of other men. Thiis cast ^ 
mind, ^s it is generally very innocent in itself, so it rci^ 
ders his conversation highly agreeable, and more de%bt' 
fill than the same degree of seniseand virtue would tip* 
pear in their common and ordinary colours* As Ivefl 
walking with him last night, he asked me how I liked iN 
goixi^man whom I have just now mentioned ; — ^and) wil^ 
out staying for my answer, told me that he was afraid ^i 
being insulted with Latin andt3rreekat his own table $ for 
which reason he desired a particular friend of his at th6 
university, to find him out a clergyman rather of plais 
sense than much learning^ of a good aspect, a clesat voiee, 
a sociable temper $ and ifpossibIe> a man who ua^v 
stood a little back gammon. My friend, isays Sir Rog- 
er, found me out this -gentleman^ who, besides iht en- 
dowments required of him, is, they tell me a good schol- 
ar, though he does not show it* * t have given hioQ tlid 
parsonage of the parish ; and becaase I know.his valae^ 
have settled upon him a good annuity for life. If he oat- 
lives me, he shall find that he was higher in my esteem 
than perhaps lie thinks he is. He has now beeii with me 
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litkiy years $ md though he does not know I have taken 
•notice of ityhas nevery inail that timei asked any thing of 
AG for tibnielf, ihougb he 13 every day sokUcittng me for 
pomeikija^ in; behalf of one or ^ther of my tenants^ his 
rfmiMM>G0f^* There has noi been a lawsuit in tfaeparisli 
itiice he-hsts lived, among themv ^f ^ny di^nite arises, 
4hey apply themselves, to him for tiie decision; if they 
^^Ot acquiesee in his ju%nicnt| whiek I think never hap« 
ffened above tiBCe or twice at most>.they appeal to me.— 
^t lus firM: settling with me, I made him a present of ail 
||ke good sermons which haite been printed in Engiish ; 
lamt only ^egg^ of hi ID that every Sunday ho wooW pro* 
^Bounce one o£ them m the pulpit. Aeeordingly he has 
^digested ibem into sndt a series, 4liat they follow one a- . 
pother naturally, and mbke a continued system of prae- 
riicaf divinity* 

.• As^SIr Roger was going on in his story, the gentleman 
isve were talking of came up to us ; and, upon the knight's 
^Askinghjm who preached to*morrow (for it was Saturday 
^«t|^H) told us tite bishop of-St» Asaph, in the rnorn rng, 
and Dr« Soutkin the afternoon* He then showed us his 
list of preachers for tiie whole year 5 where I saw with a 
great deal of pleasure, Arohbi^<^ Trlh>tson, Bishop 
^'^aanderson, Dr. Barrow, Dr. Calarny^ wHh several living 
kiuthors, who iiave published discourses of practical 41 vin- 
vffy. I no sooner saw this ^nerable niati in tlie pulpit, 
!<but I very much approved of my friend^s insisting upon 
itequalilicationir of a good nspecjt, and a clear %>ice; 
for I w€ui vso charmed with llie gracefulness of his iigure 
sind delivery, as well as with the disGours<^ lie pronoun- 
ced, that I thmk I never passed anytime more to my 
satisfaction. A sermon repeaUed^ after this manner, is 
ltkell^4»)mposltion of apoelin the moutii^ of a graceful 
acldr. 

VL-r-2%e Fmlly ofincondstmt EacpectaHonSf^^AiTKiH. 

THIS world may be considered as a great mart- of 

^commerce, where fortune exposes to our view various 

jcommodities ; riches, ease, tranquility^ fame, integrity, 

knowledge. Every ihing is marked at a settled price* 

Our lime, xiur labour, our togenuity, is so much ready 

mtHMy, wfaieh we are to lay out to tbi& best advaatage.-^ 
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ExainiTTe, compat-e, ctioose, reject; liut stai»d to ymr 
own judgment 5 and do nol/likecbildr^i^tvben youiurve 
purchased one thit)g, repine that you 4o not pos$ess a* 
nether, which you did nqt purchase. Such is the force ef 
well regulated industry, that a steady end vigopous «3> 
^rtion c^otrr faculties, directed to one end, will generaSy 
insure success. Would you, for. instance, he rich ? Do 
you think that single point ws>r(h the sdcriiicing e^eiy 
thing else to? Yon may then be rich» Thousands have be- 
come so from' the lowest beginnings, by toil, and pAtieot 
diligence, and attention to the mtnotest articles of esc- 
pense and profit. But yoit must give up the pleasures of 
leisure, of a vacant mind, of a fVee unsuspioiou$ temper. 
If yon preserve your integrity, it mast <b« a <^arse spun 
«nd vulgarhonesty. Thoseh^gh andjofty notionsof mic^rals, 
which you brought with 3^011 from the schools Hiost' be 
tonsiderably lo-wered, and mixed with the baser alloy rf 
a jealods and worldly minded prudemee. You must learn 
to do hard^ if not nnjust things ; and for .tl>e nice enobar- 
rassments of a delicate -and li<igenuou$ spiiit, it is neees* 
sary for you to get rid of -tlvem as fast as possible. - You 
must shut your heart against the Muses, aad be content to 
feed yourHinderstknding wHh plain housdiiold truihs. In 
short yoti must not attempt to enlarge your ideas, or pol- 
ish your taste, ori^ne your sentiments; but nmst.^ keep 
on in one beaten track, without turning aiide, either t« 
the right hat^d or to thp lefi..^« But I cannot sufatnjt to ; 
dnid^ry like this— *•! feel a spirit above it" it is well ; be ] 
abdve it ihen^ only do not repine that you are not rfcfe* i 
fs ktiowledge tlie pearl of price? That, to^, may 
be purchased— by steady application, and long solitafy 
hrturs of study and reflection— ^Bestow tlie^e and-yoi^ shall 
be learned. **But,'^ says the man^^f letters, *^wlmt a bard- 
ship it is, that many an illiterate fellow, who cannot odq-^ 
strue the motto of the arms of his coach, sliall raise a for- 
tune tind makie a figure, while I have little more than the 
common conveniences of life !'' Was it in order to .rliise 
a fortune, that you consumed thespHght^y hours of yonth 
in study and retirement? Was it to be lich, that you 
grew pale over the midnight lamp, and distilled tlie sweet- 
ness from tJie Greek and Boman spring? You h«ve then 
faistaken your palli, andiU employed your indirstry. — 
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^ What rewardjiave I ihen far all my Ikhoavs ?'^ Wliat 
j^eirard l a lai*ge comprebensiv^ soul, well purged froiu 
vulgar lears^ and pertarbatioos, aad prejudices, aWe ta 
csbmprehend and interpx^t the works <xf man — of God» 
A rich, (tourisbing, coUivated nvind, pregnant witli in^x- 
faaustable stores ^ enjtertainnsent and reAection^ A per- 
petual spring of fresh ideas, and the 4:onscions digtiUy of 
soperioar intelligence. Gojd heaven ! and what reward 
152m you ask besides ? 

*^ Bat is it not ^oroe reproach upoa th^ economy of 
^Providence, that such a one, who is a mean dirty fellow, 
jshooild ^ave amassed wealth enoMgh to buy half a nation?^* 
Not ia the least. He made himsdf a mean dirty fellow 
for that very end. He has p^id his health,, his con- 
science, his liberty, for it; and will you envy hLs bargaip^ 
Will you himg your head and blush in his presence, be* . 
€;aiise~he oulsliiii^s yoa in e<^tpage and show > Lift up 
your brow, wkh anoWe confidence and say to* yourself,. 
^^ I have not these things, it is tniej but it is because i 
have nol songht, because I have not desired them^ it is be* 
cause I possess s<Hnething better : £ have chosen my lot ;, 
} am contend and satiiMled/' 

Yon are a modest aiaB-«-3rou (ove cjuiet and iadepend- 
Wtce, and haV^ a delicacy and reserve in your temperr 
which renders it impossible for you ta elbow your way in 
in th^ world, and be the her^d o£ your o<wn .merits. Be 
c^nteni; theu) with a modest retirement, with tiie esteem^ 
of yo«Hr intimate friends 4. with the praises of a blc^eless^ 
heart, and a delicate Jagenuous spirit; bat resign the 
splendid cHstinctions of the world to those who can bet* 
ter scramble fpr them. 

The man wh(^^ tender sensiWlity of conscience and 
strict regardJo th^ rules of morality makes him scrupu- 
lous and fearful of offending, is often h^rd to complain 
of the disadvantages he lies under, in every path of hou« 
our and profit. *^ Could I but get over some nice points, 
and conform to the practice and opinion of those about 
: me, I might stand as fair a chance as otliers for dignities- 
and preferment." And why can you not ? ^What hinders 
3rob from discarding this troublesome scrupulosity of 
yours wbicii stands so grievously in your way ? If it be a 
r small tfaiu^ to enjoy a healthful mind« sound at tlie very 
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jcore^ that does not shrink from the ke^iest iiispei^i<m$ 
inward freedom from remorse and peturbationy unsuUicd 
^vhiteness and simplicity of manners $ a genutae iiitegrily, 

Pure in the last recesses of the mind ; 
ifyoii Uiink these advantages an inadequate recompence 
fur what you resign, dismiss your scruples this instant, 
and be a stave merchanf, a director-^-pr what you please. 

VII. — Descriplion of the VdU of Ke^swick^ m Cumberland, 

.m ■ ■ Bbown. 

THIS delightful vale is thus elegantly described by llw 
late ingenious Dr. Brown, ia' a tetter to a friend, 

fn my way to tlie nerth, from Hagley, I. passed througb 
r>ovedale ^ and to say Ihe tj uth| was disappointed in U. 
When I came to Buxton, I visited anotlier o( two of Uieir 
rofnantic scenes; hut these are i'nferiour to Povedale**^ 
Tl^y are ail but poor miniatures of Keswick* which ex* 
ceeds them more in g raode^ir than you can imagiQe^ end 
uiore^ if possible^ in beauty than m grandeurw 

Instead of a narrow sljp of valley, which is seen at 
Dovedale, you have at: Keswick a vast aifiphitbeatrei ia 
circumference above twenty miles. Instead 'oi a me^w. 
rivulet, a ndble living lake ten miles round, pf an obloog 
form,^ador!ied with a vaiiety of wooded i^laodSf Th» 
rocks indeed of Dovedale are finely wiid| pointed, aDd 
irregular; but the hills artf both little and iinaniinated; 
and llie margin of the brook is poorly edged with weeds, 
iiiorass and brushwood. But at Keswidc^ you will on 
me side of the Jake, see a rich and beautiful landscape 
of cnlti vated fields, rising to the eye in fine inequalities^.with 
noble groves of oak, happily dispersed, and climbing tte 
adjacent hills^ siiade above shade, in the most various aad 
picturesque forms* . On the opposite sliore, you lyill find 
rocks and cliffs of stupendous height hanging broken over 
the lake, ill horrible grandeur, some of them a thousand 
feet high, tlie woodft olimbiag up their steep and shaggy 
sides, where mortal foot never yet approached. Oa 
these dreadful heights the eagles build their nests; ava-^ 
riety of waterfalls are seen pouring from thdr sammith 
and tumbling in vast sheets from rock to rock, in rude 
and terrible magnificence ; whilci on all sides of this im* 
mease ampbiiheaire; ibe Ipfty mauntaiQs rise irooadi 
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I>tcrOriig the clouds, in shapes as spiry and fantastic as the 
very rocks of DoveHale. To this I must add the fre- 
4|uent and bold projections of the cliffs into the lake, 
rorming noble bays and promontories: In other parts 
tbey finely Retire from il^ and Often openin abrupt chasms 
or clefts, through which at hand, you, see rich- and uncul- 
tivated vales ^ and beyond these at various distance^ 
mountain rising over mountain } among which, new pros- 
pects present themsdves in nu&t, till t^ eye is lost in aa 
agreeable perplexity }. 

Where active fancy travels be} ond HTt^te^ 
And pictureSr things uQseen.— 

Were I to analyse the two places into their constituent 
principles, I should teU you,^ that the full perfection of 
Keswick consists in thre^ circumstances f beauty, horror 
-and iounensity, united ^ the second of which alone is^ 
foo&d in Dovedsile. Of beauty it hath little, nature hav- 
ing left it atcnost a desert ; neither it^ small extent nor 
the diminutive and tifeless .form of the hills, admits mag- 
luficence ; but to give you a complete idea of these three 
perfections, as they are joined in l4«?swictc, would require 
tbennitedpowers of Claude, Salvator, and Poussin. The 
£rst sliould throw his delicate sunshine over the culiivated 
vales, the scatterd cots, the groves, the lake, and wooded 
islands* The second shoukl dash out the horror of the 
rugged cliffs,.ihe steeps, the hanging woods, and faaming 
waterfalls^ while tlie grand pencil of Poussin should 
crown the ^lole,, with the maj^ty of the impending. 
moobtains.. 

So much for wliai I liould^call tlie permanent beauty of 
this astonishing scene. Were I not afraid of being tiie- 
jiofne, I could now dwell as long upon its varying or ac? 
ctdental ibe^uttes. ( would sail round the lake, anchor ia 
every bay, and land you on every pfomontor||raod island, 
i would point out the perpetual change oif prospect; the 
woods, rocks, dills and me untains,i>y turns vanishing or 
rising into view ;. now gaining on the sight,. hangiYig over 
our heads in their fu!l dimensions, beautifully dreadful,. 
and now by a change of situation, assuming new^omantic. 
shapesj retiring and lessening on the eye, and insensibly 
losing themselves in an azure mist. J would reaiark tiie: 
cootrast of light and shade, produced by the monuug, 
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and eiretting sun ! the one gilding the western, the other 
the eastern side of this immense amphitlieatre ; while tlie 
vast shadow, projected hy the niountains> bories the o]i« 
postte part in a deep and purple gloom, which the ^e 
can hardly penetrate. The^ natural variety c(f cokHiring/ 
which tlie several objecis produce, is no less wonderful 
and pleasing 5 the rahng tints in the valley beHig- those of/ 
azure, green and gold 5 yet ever various, arisfiig from m 
hitennixture of tl^ lake, tlie wood^^ the grass^^od covn^' 
fields ; these are jfinely contrasted by the gray rot Is and 
clilTs; and the whole heiglrtened by the yellow streams of 
light, the purple hues, and misty azure 0^ the mouotains. 
Sometimes, a serene air and clear sky disclose the tops of 
the highest h4lls 5 at other times, you see the doads In*' 
volvjng their summits, resting on tlieir sides, or desd?hd-^ 
ing to their base, and rolling among the Valleys^ as in a 
vast furnace. When the winds are high, they roar ^ 
niong^ the cliffs and caverns, like peals of thunder j then, 
too, the clouds are seen in vast bodies, sweeping along the 
tiills in gloomy greatness, while tfie lake joins*^the tunidt, 
and tosses like a sea. But in calm weather, the whote 
scene becomes newj the lake is a perfect mirroriandthe 
landscape in all its beauty; islands, fields, woods, rockr 
and mountains, are seen inverted, and floating on its sur- 
face, i will now carry you to the top of a cliff, where if 
you dare approach the ridge, a new scene of astonishment 
presents itseif J where the valley, lake and islands, se^ 
lying at your feet; where this expanse Of water appears 
diminished to a little pool,^ anwdst the vast and unmeasura- 
ble objects tliat surround it; for here the summhs of more 
distant iiWU appear beyond those you have already se^Of 
and, rising beliVnd eadi other* in successive ranges, And 
azure groups of craggy and broken steeps, form ao i^ 
mense aiid i^vful picture, which can only be expressed by 
the image of a tempestuous sea of moontaihs. Let me no^ 
conduct you down again to the valley and coftcltfde ^'^Jj 
one circumstance more; whioli is that a walk bya stnl 
moonlight (at which time the distant water falls are hwirdi^l 
all tlieir Variety of sound) among ' these enchanting da^eSj 
open such scenes of delicate beauty, repose and solemaity* 
as exceed aU description. 
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yilh-^PU^^ an AlUgory. — Aitkin. 

IN tfae happy period ol'lhe golden age, when all the ce- 
itotial inhabilaBts descenddl to the earthy and conversed 
bmttiariy with mortals, among "the most cherished of the 
leavei^ly powers, were twins, the ofispring of Jupiter, 
liOv£ and Jot. Wherever ihey appeared, the flowers 
pruBg up beneath their feet, the sun shone with a brighter 
Multanee^ and aU uaturp seemed embellished by their pres^ 
eace. 

They were inseparaUe companions j and their grow* 
bg attadiixi^ts, was favored by Jupiter, who had decreed^ 
Ihat a lasting union should be solemntzed between them, 
KB soon as they were arrived at matorer years. — But, in 
^le meat! time, the sons of men deviated from ttheir na» 
kive^ ioiio^noe ; vice and ruin over ran the earth with gt» 
iutt Itlrid^ 5 an^ Astrea, with her train o£ celestial visit* 
ants, forsook their polluted abodes. Love alone remain- 
!ed, having been. stolen away by Hope, who was his nurse, 
aad conveyed by her to the forests of Arcadia, where he 
was brought up among the shepherds. But Jupiter as- 
signed him a dtfbrent paftner, and commanded him to 
^ouse SofiiRow, the daughtei* of Ate. He complied with 
^uctance) for her features ^ere harsh and disagreeables^ 
fW eyes sunk, her forehead contracted into perpetual 
wfinkle% and her tenaples were covered with a wreath of 
cypross and wlirmwood. 

j: From this uaion sprang a virgin, in whom might be tra- 

f oed a strong resemblance to both her parents $ but thesul* 

I k» and unamiable features of Her mother^ were so mixed 

and UeiKled. with the sweetness of her father, that her 

countetmnce^ though moitrnfui, was highly pleasing. The 

maids and shepherds of the neighbouring plains gathered 

} rooad, and caUed her PtTV. A red breast was observed 

i UkhaMm tl^ cabin where she was born ; and, while she 

[ was yet an infant, a dove, pursued by a hawk, flew into 

I her bosom. The nymph had a dejected appearancej bul 

I Kf soft and gentle a mein, that she was beloved to a de- 

gr^ of enthusiasm. Her voice was low and plaintive, 

but inexpressibly sweet, and she loved to lie, for hours to* 

gether, on the banks of some wild and melancholy sUeam, 

singing to her lute. She taught men to weepy for she took 

a strange ddightin 4ears| and often, whea tlie virgins of 
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thefaamlet were assembled at their eveaiiig sports, sbe' 
would steal in among them and oaptivate their heartsk 
ber tales, full of charmiog saduess. She woreou h^rha# 
a gariaad, composed of her father's myrtles^ twisted wtdt. 
her rfiother's cypruss. -* 1 

One day, as she sat musing by the waters of Helicon, 
her tears by di^fice fell into the fountain, and ever fiifice)^ 
'"Ibe Muse^s spring has retained a strong taste of the infill 
sioQ. Pity was commanded by Jupiter, to follow tM 
steps of her mother t)iroogh the world, dropping balm \M 
to the wounds she made^ and binding up the hearts sbd 
had broken. She follows wiith her hair loose, her bosooil 
bare and thi-obbing^ her garments torn by tlie briarsi an^ 
her feet bleeding with the roughness of the petfu TM 
nymph is mortal, for her mo(her is so ^ and when shtim 
fulfilled her destined course upo« the oarth, tiiey shall 
both expire together, and Lovebe again united to ioyy hJ^ 
immortal and long betrotlied bridev ^ 

■ ■ . .. ^ _ . A 

THERE is no place in towa which I so much love to^ 
frequent, as the Royal E}cchange« It gives* me' a secrelj 
satisfaction, and in some measure gratifies my yaaiiy} &^ 
I am an Englishman^ to see so rich an assembly of utj^ 
countrymen /and forei§fners consulting together upon (b^ 
private business of mankind, and making this mefropoiis' 
a kindof emporium for tlie whole earth. I must confess 
1 look upon High Change to be a grand council, in wliick' 
all considerable nations have their representatives. 1^^ 
tors in the trading world, are wliat«mbassador^ are in Ibe 
politic world. They negociate affairs, conclude treaties^ 
and maintain a good correspondence between those w€al<^ 
thy societies of men^ that are divided from one anotbwby 
seas and oceans,, or live on the difierent extremities of & 
eontinenf. I have often been pleased to hear disput^s^ 
adjusted between an inhabitant of Japan and analdermas^ 
of London ; or to see a su1>|ect of tlie ^i*eat Mogul eftter*" 
ing into a l^guo with one of the Czar of Muscovy. I ^^ 
infinitely delighted in mixing with these several ministers 
of commerce, as they are distingiiished by their differer^ 
walks and difilerept languages. Sometimes 1 am jostled 
among a. body of Armeoians; sometimes 1 am. lo^t ia ^ 
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9fi of Jewg; and sometimes make one in a group of 
itchmea* I am a Dimey Swrede^ or Freachmaiii at dif« 
Ibenl lioiieSy or raUier fancy myself like the old philoso^ 
^r, who, opoD being asked what countrymaji he wa^i 
pM| Thai he was a citizen of the world. 
t.Nattire seems to have taken a particulffr care to dissem* 
faaieber i^essings among the difierent regions of the world 
lijthaneye to ^m mutual inier^tirse and tra0ic among 

Skind, thai the natives of the several parts of the globe 
liliave a kind of dependaiice upon one another, and 
> awted together by their commoa interests- Almost 
«ry ^^ree produces something peculiar to j t. The food 
n^n>ws in one couatry, and the sauce in ano(hen-«« 
^fro^s of Portugal are connected by the products of 
' es; the infusion of a China plant sweetened with 
tpithofaii ittdianeane. The Philippine islands give 
^flavour to our European bowls. The single dress q£ a 
\ of quality is often the product of ao hunted cli- 
The miiff and the fan come together irom the 
rent ends of the earth. T4)e scarf is sent from the 
rid zpue, t^m^ ihe tipj)et from beneath the pole. The* 
^de petticoat-ris^ out of tin?, mines of Peru^^ and the 
E>Bdiiecklaed out of the bowe^ of (ndostan. 
U* we consider our ovrn oouatry in its natural prospect^ 
any of the benefits and advantages of commercey 
ta barren uncomfortable spot of tlie earth falls to our 
^sre! Natural historians tell us, that no fruit grows orig* 
ftily among us^ besides hips and haws, acorns and pi^nuts> 
l^otter dcUcaci^s of the like-nature ; that our climatei 
^Mlf) and without tiiie assistance of art, can make no 
ltcilieradvaQce& towards a plumb, than s sloe, and carries 
^apple to no greater perfection than a crab; that one 
Nous, our peaches, our^gs^ our apricots and our cher* 
N^are strangers among us, iipported in different ag«i, 
N Afttaralized inr our English gardei^^ahd that they 
Nd aH degeaerate and ^1 away into the trash of our 
N country, if they were wholly neglected by the planter, 
*d left to the marcy of our sun and soil. - 
Nor has traffic more enriched oar. vegetable world, than 
^4a» improved the whole face of nature among us. Our 
pp««re laden with the harvest of every climate ; our ta- 
ps «e stored with s^ces, aad oOs>an4 wines •, our rooms 
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are filled widi pyramids of China, and adorned with tb 
workmanship of Japan ; our morning's dranght comes t 
U5 from the remotest corners of tbe earth ; we repair oq 
bodies byiho drug^ of Americai and repose oarselves ua 
der Indian canopies. My friend, Sir Andrew, ealU ttt 
vineyards of France, ow gardens ^ the spice Islands^ dii 
hotbeds; the Persians, our silk weavers; and the CM 
uese» our pottersr. Nature, indeed, fitrnishes us with tit 
barenecessaries of life; but traffic gives us a great vari^ 
of what is useful, and, at the same time, sup))ltes us wrd 
every thing that is convenient and ornamental. Nor i*s i 
the least part.of this our bap^Hness, that, whilst we enj^ 
the remotest products of the north and 5outb, we are fro 
from those extremities of weather which five them birth 
that our eyes are refreshed with the green fields of Britaia 
at the sante time that our palates are feasted with fruH! 
that rise between the tropics. ^ 

For^ese reasons, there are not more useful menijie^ 
in a commonwealth than merchants. They knit maxikid 
together in a mutual intercourse of good offices, distribuai 
the gifts of nature, fiiid work for this poor^ add wealth H 
the ricb^nd magnificence to th6 great. Our Kngli^ 
merchant converts the tin of his own country into goM 
and exchanges his wool for rubies. The Mahometani 
are clothed in our British manufacture, and the inhabt}! 
anis of tlie frozen zone, warmed with the ^eeces of oai 
sheep, -"^ 

X.-^On Public Sptakirtg.-^H^ 

MOST foreign writers who have given any <^aracter oi 
the EngKsh nation, whatever %ice they ascribe to it, allow; 
in genial, that the people are naturally mo4e6t. It px^ 
ce^s, perhaps, from this^ our national virtue, that our or^ 
a tors are obser^^ed to make use of less gestare or acUoa 
tban^ those of other countries* Our preachers st^nd stock 
still in the palpi t^ and will not so mucli as move a Hugei 
to s^t off the best sermons In the world. We meet witl 
the same speakii^ statues at our bars, and in aU pubffc 
places of debate. Oar words flow frwi us in a smooth 
continued stream, without those strainings 0f the voice, 
motions of the body, and majesty of ttie hand which ait 
so much celebrated in the orators t)f Greece and Romei 
We can talk of life vM death in colfi blood; and keep oui 
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Bt^mper in a discourse which turns ttpon every thiivg Umt 
p( dear to us. Though our zeal breaks out in the finest 

opes and %ures, it is not able to stir a limb about us. 

It is certain that proper gestures and exertions of the 
ice cannot be 4ooinuch studied by. a public orator.-<» 

hey are a kind of comment to what he utters ; and ca* 

rrce every thing he £ay$, with weak heai^rs, better than 

e str^mgest argunierit he can make use of. They keep 
audience ^tfake, and fix their attention to what is de- 

vered to them ; at the same tinae tiiat they show the 
ker is tn earnest, and aflected himself with what lie so 
stonately recommends to others. 

We are told that the great Latin orator very much Im- 

ived his heaHhy by the veliemence of action Miith which 

used to deliver himself. The Greek orator was hke- 

ise so very famous for this particular m Hietoric, that 
tone of his antagonists^ whom he had banished from Alb* 
iCB^, jreading over tlie oration which had procured his ban* 
^ment^ and seeing Ins fronds admire it, could not forbear 
psking them— if they were so, much afft^ctcd by ihe bare 
leading it, how much more they would h&ve been alarmed, 
pad they heard him actually throwing out such a^torm of 
wk>quence. 

fe How cold and dead a figure, in comparison of t-hese two 
(great nien,<)oe$ an orator often make at- the British bar, 
plolding up his head with the most insipid serenity,, and 
[stroking the sides of a long wi^r that reaches down to his 
HDiddle I Nothing can be more ridiculous than the gestures 
■pFnif>st of our rEnglish speakers. You see son»e of them 
aruf ming their hands into their pockets a| far as ever they 
hcan thrust themj and others looking with great attention 
^on a piece of paper that has nothing written on it; you 
«iaysee manj^ a^mart ihetorician turning his hat io his 
e|>ands, moulding U into several diflerent cocks, examining 
Lsometinies tlie Hiiing 6f it, and sometimes the button, dur« 
Ung the wl¥>lexour$e of bis harangue. A deaf mati would 
rthtnk that he was cheapening a beaver 5 when perhaps he 
l^vas talking of ilie fate of the British nation. 1 remember 
^when I was a young man and used to frequent Westmin- 
hiter hall, there was a counsellor who never pleaded with- 
^ out a piece of pack*thread in his hand, which he used to 
^is4 about s^ tiwmb or finger^tUtfa^ while he wa» speak- 
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ing'y tha wags of tiiose days used lOvCaU it 4be thr^dc 
his discourse^ for he was not able to utter a word vitbo^ 
it. One of his clients who was xnore merry tlian wisi 
9t(^e it from him one day, in the midst of his pieadiog 
but he had better havejet it alone, ior he lost his xsauseb] 
the jest, 

X\.J^Advan(agi^ of History. ^--UimM* 

THE advantages found in history seem to be pf thm 
kinds ; as it amuses the fancy^ as it impitives the uodei 
standing, and as it strengthens virtue. ^. 

In reality, what more agreeable entertaiometit to tl| 
mind, than to be transported into the remotest ages ofii 
world, and to observe human sc^cicty, in its ififam;y> Bid 
4ng the first faint essays towards the «rts and ^ieiDC^\ 
To see the policy of government and the civility of c<^ 
versation refining by ilegrees, and every thing that is o< 
namental to human life advancing towards its perfectioiiN 
To mark the rise, progress, declension, and iinal exlini 
tiqn of the most flotirishing empires; the virttics wbi« 
contributed to their greatness, and the vices • which ^t($ 
on their ruin ? In short, to see all the hunruin race, froi 
the beginning of time, pass as it wer^ in review before «rt 
appearing in their true colours, without any of those di^ 
guises, which, during their lifetime, so much perplexed tin 
judgment of the beholders ? What spectacle can be iina| 
ined so magi»ificent, iso various, so interesting? Wlwt i 
musement, eitlier of the senses or imagination, can U 
compared with it? Shall our trifling pastimes^ which €t 
gross so much of oar time, be preferred, as more satisM 
tory, and more fit to enj^age ourvatlentiou ? How pcr*eF«< 
must that taste be, which is capable of so wrong a choifil 
of pleasure? - 

But history is a most improving |>art of ki?owledge, tf 
well as an agreeable amusement; acd, indeed, a great pail 
of what we i ominonly call erudition j and value so \n^^fi 
is nothing but an acquaintance witli historical facts. Ab 
exteiisive knowledge of this kind belongs to tnen of I^ 
ters; but I must think it an unpardonable ignorance^ 
persons, of whatever sex or condition, not to be acq«a«***' 
ed with the liistories of their own country, along with i^ 
tiistories of ancient Greece and Rome* 

ust add| that history is tiot oi3l|r a valuable part H 
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Istiowiedge, bill open^ the 4oor to many oilier parts of 
Icnewledge, and afibrds materials to most of the sciences, 
^nd} inc&ed^ if we consider tjie shortness of human life, 
and our limited knowledge, even of what passes in our 
own tiflie, we must be sensible that we should be forever 
children in understanding, were it not for tliis invention, 
which extends our experience to all past ages, and to most 
^stant nations, making them -contrifonte as much to our 
improvement in wisdom^ as if they had actually lain un- 
der our observation. A man acquainted with history, 
inay, in some respect, be said to have lived from the be- 
|inmng of the. wortd^ and to have been making continual 
additions in his stock of knowledge, in every country. 
• There is also an advantage in that knowledge which is 
ilicquired by history, above what is learned by the practice 
^f the worlds that Uhrings OS acquainted ^th human af- 
^irs, without diminishing in (he least from tlie most deli- 
^te sentiments of virtue. And, to tell the troth, I scarce 
pmow any study or occupation so onexceptionabte as his- 
w>cy, in this particular. Poets can paint virtue in the 
^ost charming colours; but, as they address themselves 
iBntirdy to the passions, tliey often tecome advocates to 
yice. Even pliilosophers are apt to bewilder themselves 
ifi ihe subtilty of their speculations;* and we have seen 
|ome go so far, as to deny the reality -of. all moral distinc- 
^ons. But I think it a remark worthy the attention of 
!^ speculative reader, that tfie historians Imve been, al- 
most without exception^ the true friends of virtue, and 
«av€ always represented it in its proper colours, how- 
ever they may have erred in their judgments of particular 
Arsons. Nor is this comliination of historian^ in favour 
ofvirtue, at all difficult to be accounted for* When a 
^ of business enters into life and action, he is more apt 
^ consider the characters of men as they have relation to 
»i& interest, than as they stand in tliemselves, and has his 
Ngment warped on every occasion^ by the violence of 
«Js passion. When a philosopher contemplates character 
8»d manners, in his closet, the general abstract view of 
Ifce objects leaves the mind so cold and unmoved, that th« 
tentiments of nature have m room to play, and he scarce 
feels the difference betwixt^fc^and virtue. History keeps 
N a just medium betwixt ibet€ extremes^ and placies the 
12 ^^ 
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't>bjects in their true point of view. The writers of \a$\i^ 
ryi as well as the readers, ^re sufficiently interested intte 
characters and events, to have a lively sentiment of Uame 
or praise; and, at the same tinne, have qo particular in* 
terest or con<iern to pervert their judgtneht. 

XIL — On the tmmortaUiy of the Soul. — ^Spectator. 

AMONG other excellent i^rguments for the immortality 
of the soul, there is one ^awn from the perpetual progress 
of the soul to it) perfection, without a possit)iUty. of ever 
arriving at it ; which is a hint that I do not remember to 
have steen opened and improved by others who have writ- 
ten on this subject, though it seems to me to carry agreat 
weight with it How can it enter into the thoughts of 
man, that the soul, which is capable of sueh immense per- 
fections, and of receiving new improvenlents to ail etcmj- 
ty, shall fall away into nothing, almost as soon as it is 
treated ? Are such abilities made for no purpose ? A brute 
arrives at a point of perfection that he can never pass; in 
a few years he has all the endowments he is capable of; 
were he to live ten thousand miOre> he would be the same 
thing he is at present. Were a human soul thus ai a stand 
in her accomplishtoepls 5 were her faculties to be full 
blown, and incapable of further enlargements 5 I could 
imagine it might fall away insensibly, and drop at ornce 
into a state of annihilation. * But, can we believe a think- 
ing being, that is in a perpetual progress of improvements, 
and travelling on from perfection to perfection, after hav- 
ing just looked abroad into the works of its Creator, and 
made a few discoveries of his infinite 'goodness, wisdom 
and powei^nust perish at her first setting out, and in the 
'^ery beginnitog^ pf her inquiries? 

Man, considered in his present stale, does MX scf^ 
born to enjoy life, but to deliver it down to others.*, ThjJ 
is not surpristnL' to consider in animals, which are forrocd 
For our use, and can finish their business in a short Hfe* 
The silkworm after having spun her task, lays her ^^ 
and dies. But iii this life man can never take in his ftH 
measure of knowledge i nor has he time to subdue his 
passions, establish his soul in^tne, and come up to the 
perfection of his nature, b^jltoejie is hurried off the stage* 
Worfid an wilqite wise Being mke such glorious cr€*ture«) 
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for so mean a purpose } Can he deligbt in the prodtiction 
of such abortive intelltgencesy such short lived reasonable 
t>eings? Would he give us talents that are not to be exert- . 
ed? Capacities that are never to be gratffied? How can we 
find that wisdotB which shines through all'his works, in the 
IbrmaUon of man, without looking on this world as only a 
nursery for the next ; and believing that the several gen- 
erations of rational creatures, which rise up and disappear 
in such quick successions, are ojily to receive their first 
rudiments of all existence here, and afterwards to be trans-* 
' planted into a more friendly climate, vhere lliey may 
spread and flourish to all eternity ? 

There is not, in my opiaiont.a more pleasing and tri- 
umphant consideration in religion than this, of the perpet- 
ual p]x>gress which the soul makes towards th6 perfection 
of its nature,* without ever arriving at a period in it. To 
look upon the soul as going on from strength to strength; 
to consider that she is to shine, with new, accessions of 
glory^ to all eternity ; that she will be still adding virtue 
to virtue, and knowledge to knowledge; carries in it some- 
tbing wonderfully agreeable to that ambition which is 
natural to the mind of man.-^Nay, it must be a prospect 
pleasing to God himself, to see his creation forever beau- 
tifying in his eyei^y ^nd dV^wi^g nearer to him, by greater 
degrees of resemblance. 

Methinks this single consideration, of the {Progress of a 
finite spirit to perfection, will be sufficient to extinguish all 
^nvy ittr infi^riour natures, and all contempt in superioun 
That cherubim which now appears as a God to a human 
soulj knows very well that the period will come about in 
eternity, when the human soul shall be as perfect as he 
himself now is; nay, when she shall look down upon that 
degree of perfection as much as she now fells short of it. 
It is triie, the higher nature still advances, and by that 
means preseVves his distance and superiority in the"^ scale 
of being ; but he knows, titat how high soever the station 
is of which he stands possessed at present, the inferiour 
nature w^ll at length mount iip to it, and shine fortb in 
- the same degree of glory, 

With what astonishment and veneration may we look 
into pur souls, where there are such hidden stores of vii-., 
t^^ apd knowledge, ?u(?h ipcjs^jiausted sources of perfection I 
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We know not yet what we shall be, nor wiH it ever enter 
into the heart of man to conceive the glory that wiH be 
always in reserve for him. The soul, considered in rela- 
tion to its Creatoi;, is likeone of those mathematical lines, 
that n>ay draw nearer to another for all eternity, without 
a possibility of touching it; and can there be a Ihouglit 
so transporting, as to consider oarselves iti these perpetu- 
al approaches of Him, who k uat only the standard of 
perfection, but of happiness! 

XIII.— T%c Combat of the Horatiiand tht CHriatii.^hm* 
THE combat of t!ie Horatii and Curtatii is painted in a 
very natural and animated manner by Livy. The cause 
was tiiis. The inhabitants of Alba and Rome, roused hy 
ambition and muliml coraplaiiUs, took the field, and were 
on ilie eve of a bloody battle. The Alban general, to 
prevent the effusion of blood, proposed to Hostilius, then 
king of Rome, to refer the destiny of both nationis to three 
combatants of each side, and thM empire should be the 
pri^^e af the conquering party. The proposal was accept- 
ed. The Albans named the Curiatii, three brothers, for 
their champions. The tiiree sons of Horatius were cho- 
sen for the Romans. 

The treaty being concluded, the three brotherff/on eadi 
side, arrayed themselve^s in armour, according to agree- 
ment. Each sPde exhorts its respective champions] re- 
presenting to them, that their gods^ their country, their 
parents, every individual in the city and army, now t^t^ 
their eyes on their arms and valour. The generous com- 
batants^ intrepid in themselves, and animated by such ex- 
hortations, march forth, and stood between the two armies. 
The armies placed themselves before the respective camps^ 
and were less solicitous for any present danger, than for 
the consequence of this action. They therefore gave their 
whole attention to a sight, which 6ould not but alarm them. 
The signal is given. The combatants engage with hostile 
weapons, and show themselves inspired with the intrepid- 
ity of two mighty armies. Both parties €<jually insensible 
of tlicir own danger, had nothing In view but the slavery 
or liberty of their country, whose destiny depended upon 
their conduct. At the first onset, the clashing of their ar- 
meiir, and the terrific gleam of their Stford^> lilted ^ 
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^ectators with such trepidation, fear and liorrpr, that the 
faculty of s)>eech and breath seeined totally* tuspended, 
ftven whiH the hope of success incHned to neither side.*- 
But when it came to a closer engagenient> not only the 
motions of tlieir bodies^ aod the furious agitation of their 
wea^ns^ arrested the eyes of the spectators^ but iheii' 
iipening woundt, and the streaming biopdi? Two of the 
Eloroang Ibll^ and expired at the feet of the Albans, who 
ivere aU three wounded. Upon their fall, the Alban army 
diooted for joy^ while the Roman legions remained with- 
out hope^ but nM without concern) being eagerly anxious 
for the surviving Roman, then siirrotinded by Ibs three ad- 
versaries. Happily he was not wounded j but not being a 
match for three^ tliough superiour to anjf of them singly, 
be bad recourse to a stratagem for dividing them. lie 
betook himself ta flight ; rightly supposing, tliat they would 
felfow him at unequal distance, as tiieir strength, after so 
touch loss of blood, would permit. Having fled a consid- 
erable way from the spot where they fought, he looked 
back, and saw the Curiatti parsuing^ at a considerable <lls- 
tiittce from owe andtl>er, and one of them very near him. 
He turned wiili all his fury upon the foremost ; and, while 
the Alban arnriy were crying out to bis brothers to succoui 
him, Horatius, having presently dispatched his first enemy, 
rushed forward to a second victory. The Romans encour- 
age their champion by Such acclamations as generally 
proceed from unexpected success. He, on the other hand^ 
basttins to put an end to the second combat, and slew an- 
other, before the third, who was not far off, could come 
^P to his assistance. There now remained only one com- 
witant on each side. The Roman, who had still received 
^0 hurt, fired with gaining a double victory, advances with 
great confidence to his third Combat. His antagonist, on 
*'»c other hand, being weakened by the loss of blood, and 
spent with running so far, could scarce drag his legs after 
*J»ta, and being already dispirited by the death of his 
brothers, presents his breast to the victor, for it could not 
w called a contest. "Two (says the exulting Roman) 
two have I sacrificed to the manes of my brothers — the 
wJird I wiU ofier op to my country, that henceforth Rome 
L*nay give laws to Alba.'^ Upon which he transfixed himf 
^ith his sword, and strrbped him of bis^ arja^wr- The Ro- 
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mans recehTd Horatias, the victor, into their camp, with 
aa exultatten, great as their former fear. After this,^ 
army buried their respective dead, but with very different 
sentiments; the one reflecting oa the sovereignty theyhaj 
acquired, and the other on the subjeclioa Xq slavery, t» 
the power of the Romans. ■ . - 

This combat became still more remarkHble : Horatias,^ 
returning to Rome^ with the arms and spoils of his enemy, 
met his sister, who was to have lieenniarried to one of 
4he Curiatii. Seeing her brother dressed in het lover't 
coat of armour, which she herself bad wrought, shecouU 
uot conlSain her grief <*— She shed a flood of tears, she tore 
her hair, and in the transports of her sorrow, uttered the 
most violent imprecations against her brother. Horatios, 
warm with his victory, and enraged at the f rief whicb his 
sister expressed, with such unseasonable passion, in the 
midst of the public joy, in the heat of hi^ anger, droves 
poignard to her heart— -—'^ Begone to thy lover,^* fisy^ 
he, << and carry, him that degenerate passion which m^^ 
thee prefer a dead enemy to the glory of thy ooant^.'^ 
Every body detested an action so cruel iaii4 i^hnmsait. 
The murderer was immediately .seized, and dr^ged be* 
fore the Dunoivirf, the proper judges of such crimes. Ho- 
ratius was condemned to lose his life; and the very day 
of his triumph had been the day of his punishment, ifh« 
had not by the advice of Tullus HostiliuS, appealed from 
that judgment to the assembly of the people. He appear- 
ed there with the same courage and resolution that i^ 
had shown it the combat with the Curiatit,--^Thc peoplfl 
thoiight so great a service n»|ht justly excuse them, if ^^ 
uincethey moderated the rigour of the law ; and? accord- 
ingly, lie was acquitted, rather through adiniration of 1^^ 
Courage, than for the justice of his cause. 

Xiy. ^T On 4he Power of €i6si&m.'^fifEQTArc&» 
THERE is not a common saying which has & better 
torn of sense in it, than what we often hear in the mouths 
of the vulgar^ that custom is second nature*— It is^ indeed, 
able to form the man aneiv, and give him inclinations n»^ 
capacities altogether different from those he was born with* 
A person who is addicted to play or gaming, though ^9 
took but little jiieligbt in it at first, by degrees contracts S^ 
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strong an inclination tawards it, and gives kimself u«^ bo 
snitrely to it^that LI seem$ the oniy end' of his being. Tiie 
k»ve of a retired or bu^ life wilt grow npon a man insensi- 
Uy, as he is conversant in the one or the otber^ tiii lie ta 
a^erty unquaiified for relishing that to which he has beea 
Ebr some time disused* Nay, a man may smoke, or drink^ 
or take snufiTi' till he isunab^ to pass away his time iifvith* 
out itf not to mention how ourdelight Jn any particolai? 
»tudyj art^ or science, rises and improves, in proportioii 
to the application which we bestow upon it* Thus, what 
was at first ait^scercise, becomes at length anentertain- 
ment. — Our employments are changed into diversions.^-* 
The mind grows fond of those actions it is accustomtd to, 
and is drawn with reluctancy from those paths- in which 
it has been used to walk. 

If we consider, attentively, this property of human na« 
torev it must instruct us in very fine moralities. In the 
first place, I would have no man discouraged with thai 
kiadr of life,^ or series of action, in which the choice of 
#thers^ or his ow:a necessities may faaine engaged him. It 
may, perhaps, be dfsngreeable to him at first;, but use and 
appiicatton will certainly render it not only less painful, 
but pleasing and satisfactory. , 

In the second place, I would recommend to every one the 
admirable precept which Pythagoras is said to have given 
to his disciples, and which that philosopher must have 
drawn from the observation I have enlarged upon ; " Pitch 
upon that course of life whic& is the most excellent, and 
custom will render it the most delighlfuL'*- Men, whose 
circumstances will permit them to choose their own way 
ofiife are ine:;ccu sable, if they do not pursue that which 
tbcir juc^ment tells them is the most laudable- The 
voice of reason is more to be regarded than the bent of 
any present inclination, since, by the rule abovemention- 
ed, inclination, will, at length, come over to reason, though 
wecan never force reason to coinply with inclination. 

in the third place, this observation may teach the 
most sensual and irreligious man to overlook those hard- 
ships and difficuUiQ/s, which are apt to discourage him 
from the prosecution of a virtuous life. " The Gods" 
says HeisOd, *' have placed labour before virtue ; the way 
I to her is at first rough and difficult, but grows more 
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smooth and easy the farther you ad^iince in it.*' The 
man who proceeds in it with steadiness and resolution, 
will in a little time find that her " ways are ways of 
pleasantnesf, and tiiat all her paths are peace -^^ ' 

To enforce this consideration, we may further ohserre 
(hat the praciice of religion will not only be attended ivitb 
that. pleasure, which naturally accompanies those actions 
to which we are habituated ; but with those supernuu)era«' 
ry joys of heart, that rise from the consi^iousness of 
such a pleasure, from the satisfaction of acting |ip to ihi 
dictates of reasoni^/and from the prospect of an happy iohj 
mortality. 

in 'the fourth place, we may learn from this observa-' 
tion, which we have made on the mind of man, to take 
particular care, when we are once settled in a regiilar 
course of iife^ how we too frequentiy indulge ourselves in 
any the most innocent diversions and entertainments r 
since the mind may insensibly fall off from the relish or 
virtuous aetions> and, by degrees, exchange that pleasure' 
which it takes in the performance of itar duty, for delights^ 
of a much more inferiour and unprofHabte nature. 

The last use which I shall make of this remarkable^ 
property in human nature, of being delighted with those 
actions to which it is accustomed, is, to show how ab-^ 
solutely necessary it is for us to gain habits of virtue iff 
this life, if we would enjoy the pleasures Of the next-- 
The state of bliss we call Heaven, will not be capable or 
affecting those minds whidi are not thus qualified for it r 
we must in this world gain a relish of truth and virtue, ir 
we would be able to taste that knowledge and perfection 
which are to make us happy in the next.-^rThe seeds of j 
those spiritual joys and raptures, which are to rise up and 
flourish in the soul' to all eternity, must be planted in it 
during: this its present state of probation. — In short, heav- 
en is not to be looked upon only as the reward^ bttt as 
the natural effect of a religious life, 

XV.— On Pedantry. — Mirhoiu 
PEDANTRY, in the common sense of the word, mean* 
an absurd ostentation of learning, and stlfibess of phrase- 
ology, proceeding from a mii^ided knowledge of book5 , 
«nd a total ignorance of meft. 
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^t i hare ^en thought, that we might extend its $ig« 
bcation a good deal farther ; and in general, apply it to 
at failings which disposes a person to ohtriide upon oth*' 
S, sufi^ects of conversation relating to his own busi- 
es, studies or amu^ments* 

In this sense oi' the piirase, we should fmd pedants in 
$ry character and condition of life. Instead of a biack 
»at and a plain shirt, we should often see pedantry ap» 
iiar in an embroidered seit and Brussels lace ; instead of 
iiiig bedaubed with snuff, we should find it breathing per- 
imes; and| in place of a book worm, crawling through 
k& gloomy cloisters of an university, we should mark it 
Uhe state of a gilded butteriyi buzzing through the gay 
^n of the drawing room* 

Robert Daisy, Esq. is a i^edant of this last kind, Whea 
e tells you that his rufiles cost twenty guineas -a piiir^ 
tiftt his buttons were the first of the kind, made by one of 
le most eminem artists in Birmingham ; that his buckles 
^re procured by means of a friend at Paris^ and are the 
ifact pattern of those worn by the Comple d^Artois ; that 
pe loop of his hat .\ims of his own contrivance, and has set 
I© fashion to hdf addzen of the finest fellows in town: 
Vhen he descants on all these particulars, with that aniile 
^self complacency which sits forever on his cheek, he is 
Much a pedant as his quandam tulorjr who recites verses 
roiD Pindar, tells stories out of Herodotus, and talks for 
to bour on the energy of the Greek particles. 

But Mr. Daisy is struck dumb by the approach of hisr 
ttoiher, Sir Thomas, whose pedantry goes a pitch higher, 
11^ pours out all the intelligence of France and Italy j^ 
Aence the young baronet is just returned, after a tour of 
^teen months over all the kingdoms of the continent. 
jalk of mu$ic, he cuts you short with the history of the 
bl siagcr in Naples ; of painting, he runs you down with 
«e d^cription of the gallery at Florence ; of architec* 
MK, he overwhelms you with the dimensions of St Pe* 
l5f's,or the great church at Antwerp, or, if you leave the 
Nvioce of art altogether, and introduce the name of a 
^^x or hill, he instantly deluges you with the Rhine, or 
*»akes you dizay with the height of jEtna, or Mont Blanc. 

Mhs will have do difiiculty of owning her great aunt to^) 
f^ ft pedant, when she talks all tl^s^ttme.pf dinner, on the 
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Goinpofiitira of the puddi^, or the s^^mfiiag ofihe miiu| 
pies ; or enters into a disquisition on the figure of thedaqi 
ad^ taWeclotby with a word or two on the thrift of maHif9| 
one's own linen $ but the young isiipy, will foe surprisij 
when I inform her, thallier own history of last Thursday^ 
assembly) with the episode of lady D^sfeatber, and t|| 
digression lo the qualities of Mr. Fiiz^lei the hairdress^ 
was also a piece of downright pedantry. 

Mrs. Caudle is guilty of the ^m^ weaknfsSj^ wbenslj 
recounts the nuoibeiless wiiticisms of her daughter Emiiii 
describes the droll Agure her little Bill itiade yesterday j 
trying on his first pair of breeches, and informs us^ m 
Bobbjr has got seven teetb^ and is ^ust cutting an eigh^ 
though he will be.but nine months old next Wednesday 
at six o'clock in Uie evening. Nor is her pedantry iQ| 
disgusting, when she procee^ds to enumerate Uie yirltMj 
^nd good qualities of her husband^ though this last spe 
cies is so lyncommoni thai it may, perhaps, t^ ficb»itt<^ 
into conversation, for the sake of novelty^ ^ 

There is a pedantry in every di^quisitiog^ however rntu 
terly it may be, that stops the general conversation of tbj 
company. When Silius delivers tbat sort of lectiire he i 
apt to get into, though it is supported by the most ext^a 
sive information and the elearest discernment^ it is sti 
pedantry ; and while I admire the talents of Silius, I cai) 
not help being uneasy at his exhibition of tiiem. Lai 
night, after supper, Silius bKSgan upon Protestantism, pr<| 
eeieded to the Irish massacre, ^ent through the Revolt! 
tion, drew the character of King William^ repeated anee 
dotes <^ Schomberg^ and ended, at a quarter past twelv^ 
\^y delineating the course, of the @oyne, io balf a bumpc^ 
of port, upon my best table; which river, hftpp^ning t^ 
overflow its baoHft did infinite damage to my cousiQ So 
phy's white satin petticoat^. 

In short, every thin|p^ in this sense of the wor4, is pe^ 
antry, which tends to destroy that c^uaKty of coversaiioR 
which is necessary to thc^ perfect- c^&e and good humoi^ 
of the company. Every^one would be struck with the ua 
politeness of that persoji's behaviour, who should helj 
himself to a whole pls^tefiil of peas or strc^wberry^i whicl 
some friend had sent him for a rarity, in the beginnii^ o 
the season* Now cpj^yeirsatioii .ij$ quc of those good thing 
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cm ttietfds or compiiirioiis are equally entitled to 
•are, as df any other constitaent part of the entertain-. 
Rfic; and it is as essential a want of politeness to en* 
loss the one, as to monopolise the other. 

pVI.— I%e Journey of a D^y.-^-A Picture of Human Life, 

r Ramblbe. 

OBIDAff, the son of- Abensina, left the caravansera 

irly in the moming, and pursued his journey through the 

litis of Tnddstan. • He was fresh and vigorous with rest ; 

was animated with hope 5 he was incited by desire ; he 

[Iked swiftly jTorward over the valies* and saw the hills 

idually rising before him. As he passed along, his ears 

re delighted ^itii the itiohiing song of the bird of para- 

Bse, he was fanned by the last flutters of the sinking 

pee^e, and sprinkled with dew by groves of spices; he 

^mciitties contemplated the towering height of the oak, 

'^narch^of the hills; knd. sometimes caught tlie gentle 

graBCe of the primrose, eldest daughter of the spring; 

il his senses were gratified, and all care was banished 

ora his heart. 

Thira he wettt o^ till tlie sun approached his meridian^ 
**u^(he mcreasing heat preyed upon his strength ; he then 

S"JKed round about him for some more eommodious path. 
esaw, on his 1 i^ht band, a grove that seemed to wave its 
ades as a sign of thvHtaiJon : be enter.ed it, and found 
^ ^ coolness and verdure irresistibly pleasant He did 
*«>t, however, forget whither he iVas travelling, but found 
* narrow way, bordered with flowers, which appeared to 
F^e the same direction with the main road, and was 
^as{»d, thalj by this happy experimeat, he had found 
,*«?ns to unite pleaiscre with business, and to gain the re- 
Ljard of diligence without suffering its fatigues. He, there- 
p^jsiitt continued to walk, for a tinje^ without the least 
jjemission of his ardour, e:^cept that he was sometimes 
i?^P^ed to stop by the music of the birds; Vrhom the heat 
•*J assembled in the sliade, and sometimes amused him- 
i^{_ ^»th plucking tlie flowers that covered the banks on 
pther side, or tlie fruits that liong upon the branches. At 
(^^^ *^ g**e^n path began to decline frcin its first tenden- 
j&j ^^ to wind among hills and thickets, cooled with 
^"Qtains, and munnuriiig,wlth water falls* Here, Obidah 
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mused for a time^ and befati to consldeiv whather It ir^ 
longer siafe lo forsake the known and common track} lra| 
temeoiberinf that the heat was now in its greatest vio< 
lence, and tliat the plain was dusty and uneven^hei'csoki 
ed to pulque the new path^ which be supposed only t^ 
xoitke a few meanders, ia complrarice with the varieties d 
the groond, and to end at last in the common road. 

Having thus calmed his splicitode, he renewed his pRej 
though he suspected he was not gaining ground. This ot! 
easiness of his mind inclined bim tp lay hold on ev'ii| 
new object, and give way to every seni»ation th^ mifW 
soothe or divert him* He listened to every echo, in 
mounted every hill .for a fresh prospect, heitorncdasd^ 
to^ every cascade, and leased himself with tramg iM 
course of a gentle river, that rolled among the^trees, ani 
watered a large region, with kmumerable circumvoltt^om, 
In these amusements, the hours passed away u^aaccoaiited 
his deviations had perplexed hismfemory, and hekiiej 
r not towards what point to travel He stood pensive aal 
confused, afraid to go forward, lest he 4shouM go wrong 
yet conscious that the time of loitering was now past--* 
While he was thus tortured witli uncertainty, the sky was 
overspread with clouds, the day vanished from before hiiOf 
and a sudden tempest gathered round hrs head- He wtf 
now roused by his danger, to a quick a«d painful r^efii 
branee of his folly ^ he now saw how happiness waslo^ 
when ease ii? consulted v he lamented the unmanly impa- 
tience that prompted him to seek shelter in the grove, w 
despised the petty curiosity that led tiim on from trifle to 
trifle. While he was thus reflecting, the air grew Wackflf 
and a clap of thunder broke his meditation. / 

He now resolved to do what remained yet in his powefi 
to tread back the ground which he had pas&ed, and try to 
find some issue, wliere the wood might open into the fja^' 
fleprostrated himself upon the ground, and coramen**^ 
his life to the Lord of natiire. He rose with confidence 
and tranquility, and pressed on with his sabfe in his hasd; 
fbr the beasts of the desert wre in motion, and oacv^f? 
band were heard the mingled howls of rage and fear,sflj 
ravage and expiration; all the horrours of darkness^ao 
solitude surrounded him i^^the winds roared m the vooii) 
and the torrents tmnbteid from the hilla. 
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' fhusfojrloti^ tiiiddiMfeMed,b« wiifitefed tliroimh the 
pM^ willnHit kiiowiffg wlHther lie was ^mgi or wuetKef 
be wa9€««ry tnofinent drawing nearer to safet^r or to de- 
tiruction. At letigti)) not fear but lalyour began to over^ 
tovhe him ; tris breath frew tibort ; and bis "knees trem- 
bled, asd he -was on Ifae point of lying dont n, in restgna- 
(ioR to im fate, wben heWbeld, thr«|gb tbebrambies, the 
^tmniert>f A taper. He advatfcfed lo«rards the light, and 
fining that it proceeded from a cottage of a liehsitt, be 
jMttted hambl^^t the door, nnd obtained admiiaion — 
The old iMtti set before him such provisions as he had 
totlecte^^r Itiitiiseif, on n^ich iibidah fed with eagerness 
attdu^titade. 

^^^>Wfaen the repast w&J over, " Telt me. said tlie hermit, 
toy what chance thoti hast been brought hither $ ^ I have 
beea now twenty years an inhabitant <yf the wilderness, in 
%hich (never saw a man before." Obidab then related the 
occurrences of his jourtiey, without any concealment or 
palliation. 

** Son, said the hermit, let the crrours and fol^es, the 
fangers and escapes of this day^ sink deep into thy heart 
Remember, «By son^ that human life is the journey of a 
l^day. We rise in the morning of youth, full of vigour, 
tmdfullof expectation; we set forward with spirit and 
hope, with gaiety and with diligence, and travel on a 
:Vbiieia the straight road of piety, towards the mansions 
^f rest. In a short time we remit our fervour, and en^* 
;dej|vourto find some mitigation of our dutv, and some 
more eaBy means of obtaining the same end. We then 
I relax our % igour, and resolve no longer to be terrified 
^itb crimes at a distance, but rely upon our own eon- 
i^ancy, and venture to approach what we resolve nevef to 
toucfaw We thus enter the bowers of ease, and repose in 
thei^hades of security* Here the heart softens, and vigil- 
ance subsides ; we are then willing to inquire whether an- 
other advance cannot be made^ and whether we may not, 
^t least turn our eyes upon the gardens of pleasure. We 
approach them wfth scruple and hf^stitation 5 we enter 
^m, but enter timorous and tremblilng, and always hope 
^ pass through them without losing the road of virtue, 
^hich we, for a while keep in our sight, and to which we 
(Propose to return. But temptation succeeds temptation, 
13 
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and<niecoiiiplianoe|Hreparesii8for another; fe in time 
lose the happiness of innocence^ and solace our disquiet 
with sen^uai gratiiicattons. By degrees^ we let fall the 
remembrance of our original intention^ and quit the oidy 
adequate object of rational desire. We entangle our- 
selves in businessi immerge ourselves in luxury, aud loi^ 
through the labyrinK|c2 of inconstancy, till the darkness of 
old age begins to Invade us, and disease and anxiety ob- 
struct our way* We then look back upon our lives* with 
horrour, with sorrow, with repentance; and wish but too 
often vainly wish, that we had not forsaken the ways <tf 
virtue. Happy are they, jny son^ who shall learn from 
thy example not to despair, but shall remember, that 
though the day is past, and iheir strength is wasted, there 
yet remains one effi>rt to be made ; that reformation is 
never hopeless, nor sincere endeavours ever unassisted | 
that the wanderer may at length return^ after alFliis er- 
rours ; and that he who implores strength and courage 
from above, shall find danger and difficulty give way t^ 
fore htm. Go now, my son, to thy ifepose, commU thy- 
self to the care of Omnipotence; and when the morning , 
calls again to toil, begin anew thy journey and thy life." 



SECTION IV. 

l^Descriptidn of the Amphitheatre of Titus. — Gibbox. 

POSTERITY admires^ and willlong admire^ the awful 
remains of the Anaphitheatre of Titus, which so well de- 
serves the epithet of Colossal, It was a building of an e- 
Uptic figure^ five hundred and sixty four f^t in length,, 
and four hundred and sixty seven ia breadth ^—founded 
on four scor^ arches ; and risinf with four successive or- 
ders of architecture to the height of one hundred and 
forty feet. Ttj^g outside of the edifice was en^crusted with 
marble^ and decoraM with statues. The slopes of the^^ 
Vast concave, which formed the inside, were filled and 
surrounded with sixty or eighty rows of seats of marble^ 
covered with cushions, and. capable of receiving with ease,^ 
above four score tlmusand spectators. Sixty four yomi- 
tories (for by that name the doors were very aptly distin- 
guished) poured forth the immense multitude ; and theh 
entrances, passages, and staircases, were contrived with 
such exquisite skill, that each person, whc^ther of the 
senatorial, equestrian or the plehian ordeir, arrived at his 
destined place, without tfOubleor confusion. 

Nothing was omitted which, in any respect could be sub- 
servient to the convenience and pleasure of the spectators. 
They were protected from the sun and rain by an ample 
canopy, occasionally drawn over their Jieads. The air 
^as coritinually refreshed by the playing of fbuntains, aud 
profasdy impregnated by the grateful scent of aromatic^ 
In the centre of the edifice, the arena, or stage, was strew- 
ed with the fii^st sand, and successively assumed the 
«aosl diiTerent forms. At one moment, it seemed to 
riseoutof the earth, like the garden of the Hesperides ; 
*J another, it exhibited the rugged rocks and caverns ol' 
Thrace. The subterraneous pipes conveyed an incjc* 
aaustable supply of water; and what hadju^t before ap- 
peared a level plain, might be suddenly converted into a 
wide lake, coverjBd with armed vessels, and replenished 
^ith the nionsteirs of the deep. 

Jn the decorations of these soenes, the Roman Empe 
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rours displayed their ^wealth and libefiality | and we read, 
that on various occasions, the whole furniture of the am- 
phitheatre consisted either of silver, ox of gold, or of am- 
ber. The poet who if^cj^ihes the. ^mes of Carinus, iu 
the character of a shepherd, attracted to the capital by 
the fame of their magnificence, atfirm&ihal the nets, d9< 
signed as a defence against the wild heastSi. were of gold 
wire 5 that the porticos were gilded ', and tji^t the belt or 
circle, which divided the several ranks of spectatprs from 
each otiter, was studded with precious iPQfiiaic of beauilfijl 
stones. 

II . — Reflections on WAstmnsUr Ahhey^ — Spjbc.tatob« 
WHEN I am in a serious humour, I very often wiUi(bf 
myself in Westniinster Abbey; where the gloominess of 
the place, and the use to which it is applied^ witli tte 
soleoinlty of the building, and the condition of the peo- 
ple who lie in it, are apt to fill the mind with a kind of 
melancholy, or rather thoughtfulness^ that 19 noX disar 
f reeable. I yesterday passed a whole ajfte/ooon m the 
church yard, the cloisters and the church ^./amusinf my- 
ielf with tbe tomb $tones and iQscriptiidiis, which! met' 
with in those several regions of the dead» Most of theia 
recorded nothing else of the- buried, person, but that he 
was born upon one day,L^<^ died upon anpthei: ; twQ cir- 
Gumstancei that are common to all mankind* T could 
not but look upon those registers of existence, whether of 
brass or marble, as a kind of satire upon the departed 
persons, who had left no other memorial of themselves 
than that they were born, and that they died. 

Upon my going into the church, 1 entertained myself 
with the digging of a grave;, and saw in every shovelful 
of it that was thrown up, the fragment of % bone or skull^ 
intermixed with a kind of fresh moqldermg earlbit that, 
some time or other had a place in the composition of ^ 
human body. Upon this I beganto consider with myself^ 
wjiat innumerable multitudes of people lay confused to- 
gether^ under the pavement of that ancient qathedral; 
how men and women.^ fnend^ and enemies^ priests and 
soldiersjt monks and prebendaries, werecrMmbled amongst 
one another, and blended together in the same cQ<n* 
monmass^j, how b^au.tj^^stren|(tb' and ^out!^ with old 
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age^ weakness and deformity, lay undistiDguisfte^, fn the* 

saaie promiscuous heap of matter. 

After having thus surveyed this great magazint^ ofmor- 

tality^ as it were, in the lump, I eKamined it more partic- 

tdarly>by the accounts which I found on several of the- 
laonumeQts, which are raised' in every quarter of that 
ancient dibfic. Some of them are covered, with such ex- 
travagant epitaphS;^ that, if it were possible for the deadJ 
person to be acclaimed with liiem, he would blush at the 
praise which his friends have bestowed vtj^n him» There* 
are otfaenr so excessively modest, tliattliey deliver the char- 
acter of the person departed in Greek or H^rew ; and by 
that means are hot understood once in a twelvemonth. In 
file poetical qp^rter, I found there were poets who had no« 
mohumenls;^ and mohuments which had no poets, i ob* 
served, indeed, that the present war had filled the church^ 
mthtmaay of those uninhabited monuments, which had* 
been erected" to the memory of persons whose bodies were 
periiaps buried in theiplains of Blenheim, or in thel>osomi 
ef the oceans 

Icolildiiot But be very much- deUghted with sevc^a^ 
modern epitaphs, which are writtea with great elegance 
ofexpressien and justness of thought, and which, there- 
fore, do honour to the living as well as to the dead. As 
a foreigner is very apt to conceive an idea of the ignor* 
ance or potiteness^ of a nation, from, the turii of their 
public monuments and inscriptions, they should be sub- 
mitted to the i^erusal of 'men of learning and genius before 

■' they are put into execution. Sir Cloudsly ShovePs monu- 

; ment has very often given me great offence. Instead of tlie 
brave rough English admiral, which was the distinguishing 

^ character of that plain gallant man, he is represented ou 
^ts tomb, by the figure of a beau ^ dressed'ina long- per- 
iwig, and reposing himself npon velvet cushions, under a 
ca»opy of state. The inscription is ans waivable to the . 
monument^ for, instead of celebrating the many remark- 
able actions he^had performed in the service of his coun* 
try, itacquaints us only with the manner of his death, ut 
which it was impossible f6r him to^ reap any honour.-- 
The Dutch whom we are apt to despise for want of geniu^i 

I show an infinitely greater taste in their buildings and 

; woifc^of this nature, than we meet, with in those of owe 

( 1S> 
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country. The monuments of their admiratej, which have 
been erected at tlie public expense^ represent, them like ^ 
themselves^ ao.d. are adorned with rostral crowns and na- 
val ornaments, with bcwmtiful ffsstoons of Sf^weed^ shdlS| 
andcoraU 

I know that .entertainment of this natnr^ are apt to 
raise, dark and dismal thoughts in timourous minds aod. 
gloomy imaginations ; but for my own part,, though I am 
always serioosi I do not know, what it is to be melancboiy ; 
and can thereforci take a view of nature io: her deef 
and solemn scenes, with the same pleasure as in her 
most gay and delightful ones. By this means 1 can inr 
prove mj^elf with objects which others consider wiih- 
terrour. when I look upon the tombs of the great, every 
emotion of envy dies, in me 3 when 1 read the epitaplic^ 
the beautiful, every -inordinate desire goos^ out { when I 
meet wiUi the grief of parents upon a tombstone, DjF 
heart melts with compassion ; mien I see the tomb>. 
of the parents themselves, I consider the vanity qC 
grieving for those whom we must quickly follow.^ 
When i see kings fying by those who deposed the0> 
when I consider rival wits placed side by side, or the ho- 
ly men that divided the world with their contests and dis- 
jHites I I reflect with sorrow and astonishment, on the lit- 
tie compeihions, factions and debates of mankind. When 
I read the several dates of the tombs,, of some that died 
yesterday^ and some six hundred years ago, I consider 
t{)ai great day, when we shall all of us be contempofiesr 
and make oor appearance together. 

HI. — The CharacUr o/Mary^ Qu^m ofScoU.-^ 

RcnERTSOK. 

TO all the charms d^^i^auty, and the utmost eleganfie 
mS eftliurRal form, Mary added those accomplishsieots 
which render their impression irresistable. Polite, aff»r 
ble, insinuating, sprightly, and capable ok^ speaking and 01 
yviiting withe<)^>aS ease and dignity. Sudden, Itowever* 
and violent in all her attachments, because iter heart ^as 
warm and unsuspicious. Impatient of contradiction, t>e- 
cause she had been accustomed, from her infancy, to be 
treated as a queen, ^o stranger, on some occasions, to 
dijisimulation, which, ia that ^erfi^ious court^ where sba 
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!ceived her education^ was reckontdamong the oecessai- 
r arts of goveroment. Not insensible to flattery^ noc 
^co.osdoiiSQrUiat pleasure with which almost every wo- 
usm i^ehold^ the influence o£ her own beauty. Formed 
jith the qualities that we lovei and not with the talents 
lat.we admire, she was an agreeable woman^^ rather than 
ik illustrious queen. 

I^rrh^ vivacity of her spirit not sufficiently tempered 
Uh sound judgmeat, «md the wartmih of her heact, which. 
A3 not ataU times under the restraint of discrettou, betray* 
it her both into errours and into crimes. To say that she 
ms idways unfortunate^ will not account for that long and. 
Moiost uninterrupted succession of calamities which befel 
er : we must likewise add^ Uiai she was, ofteaimfarudent.. 
|[er passion for Daruly was rash, youtbijil and excessive* 
Lud though the sudden, transition to the opposite extreme^, 
ras. the natural efiect of her ill re<^ited love, and p^ his« 
pgratitude« insolence and brutality I — yet neither these, 
^r BothweiPs artful address and important services, 
^n justify her attachment to that noblen^an- Even Ui^ 
jianMrs of the age, licentious as they were, a,re no> apoK 
^y for this unhappy passion; nor can tiiey indue<^ us to* 
oo)^ on tjiat tragical and infamous scene which foUowed. 
Ipoo it, with less abhorrence. Humanity will draw a veil^ 
>yer this part of her character, which it cannot approve^ 
ind may, perhaps^ prompt some to impute her actions to 
ler situation, more than to lier disposition^ and to lament 
^e unhappiness of the former, ratlser than to accuse the 
jerverseness of the latter. Mary's suflerings exceed^ both 
UA degree and in duration, those tragical distresses which 
Imcy has feigned, to excite sorrow and commisseratioo ^ 
ind while we survey them, we are apt altogether to forget 
ber frailties; we think of iter faults with lejs indignation^ 
q^nd approve of our tearsj^as if they were shed for apersoi^ 
who imd Attained muoh nearer to pure virtue* 

With regard to tbe queen's person, a eirciimstance not 
to be omitted in writing the history of a female reign, al^ 
cotemporary authors agree in ascribing to Mary the ut^ 
most beauty of couuteitance, and elegance of shape, of 
which the human form is capable. Her hair was Uack^ 
though according to ttie fashion of tiiat age» she frequently 
wore boirrowed locks, and of diflS^ienl coloiv & . Her eyes 
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were a darki^ray, Iier complexion exqaisitely fine, addi 
hands and arms remarkably delicate, both as to sha 
and colour. Her stature was of an height that rose to t 
majestick. She danced, she walked and rode with < 
grace. Her tast^ for music was just; and she both 
and played upon the lute with uncommon skill. Towail 
the end of her life,.she began to grow fist ; and her loj 
confinement, and the coldness of the houses in which si 
was imprisoned, brought on a rheumatism, which deprivii 
her of the use of her limbs. No man, says Brantome, e^ 
er beheld her person without admiration and love, or wil 
lead h^ history without sorrow. ■ I 

I ' .1 

IV.— C/iwroc^ of Quun FAizalmh.'^Mvmi. ^ 

THERE are few personages in history, who have foee^ 
yiore exposed to the calumny of enemies, and the adalft« 
tson of iriends, than Queen Elizabeth ; and yet there 
scarce is any, whose reputation has been more certain^ 
determined, by the unanimous consent of posterity. TM 
unusual length of her adminstration, and the, strong fea^ 
turesof her character, were able to^overeeme all ^rejudM 
ces, and, obHging her detractors to abnte much of tbeM 
invectiiFes, and h^ admirers somewhat of their panegyric^ 
liavc) at last, in spite ef political factions, and what l^ 
more, of religious apimosities, prodneed an uniform judg* 
ment with regard to. herconduct Her vigour, her con«| 
Stancy) her magnanimity, her penetration, vigilance and 
address, are flowed to* merit the highest praises ^ and 
appear not to have been surpassed' by any person, who< 
ever filled a throne yn, conduct less rigorous, less imperii 
ous, more sincere, more indulgent to her people> would 
have been requisite to form a perfi^ct character. ^ By the 
force of her m'ind^ she controuled all her more active and 
stronger qoalities; and preventedsthem from. running into 
excess. Her heroism* was exempted fVom all temerity, her 
frugality from avarice^ her friendship from partiality,, her 
enterprize from turbulency,. and a vain ambition ^ she 
guarded not herself, with equal care or equal success, from 
lesser infirmities — the rivalsliip of beauty, the desire erf 
admiration^ the jealousy of love, and the sallies of angen 

Her singular talents for government were founded equal- 
ly on teir temper aadon her capacity. Endowed with « 
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great caiwoandov^ herself, she so&n>i)blafn«d.a^^ ttoeofi* 
fouled ascendant over the people f and, while stve iner« 
fed all their esteem by her real virtue,, she also engaged 
' it afiecitoii by tier pretended ones. Few sovereigns o£ 
glaiid sueeeeded to the throne in nuire di^ult cir^ 
n^taneeSy and oone ever eondacied the g^ernffleai witb 
^h uniforoi success and feUeity. Though aiMcquainted 
ffHh the practice of toleration, the true secret for manag. 
pg reli^ous factions,^ she preserved' her peot»le hy her su^ 
|erioiir prtfdence, from those confusions in which theolog«^ 
pA coaXvoversy had involved ali tiie'oeigbboorifig nations i 
md though her enemies were the most |)owefffuI princes^ 
turope, the most aqtiv^^ ^e mosi eaterprising, theleaai 
pupuiouS| she was'able^ by her vigour, to make deep ioip^ 
Mressions on their stote; her own greatnesSj aotoanwhile^ 
jmaiBin|; untouched and unimpaired. 
^ The wise ministers and brave wacrionva wha flouridied 
bring: her reign^ share the praise of her stfccess^j; but| inr 
^d of lessening the aj^plause due to her, they nmke grea^ 
IddiitiQa to it* They owed,, all of them, their advance 
Kent to her choice ; they were supported by ber constaii*' 
^; sind^ with all their w>ilityy they were naver able U^. 
osquire aiv undue ascendant Otverber.> In her faaeoily,, ii|} 
br court,. in hes kingdora^she remained eq^Ly miatress* 
pie force Qt her tender passionawa^ great over her,. bull 
fbe force of the mind was stiU superiour ; and the eombaH 
iilhlcfa her victory visibly cost, her, series only to display 
pe firmness of l^r resolutioii, and the loftiness of her ain* 
|itioiis sentiments. 

. The fame of this princess, though it has surmounted the*^ 
jjfrejudices tedtji of faction and of Wgatry, yet lies stiil ex^i 
|K>sed to anpther prejudice^ wbkb is more durable, be«^ 
eause moCe natural ; and which, according to the d^erenti 
view^ in which we survey. her^ is capable eithen of exaMing: 
fieyond measjure, or dimioishing tlv$ lustre of her charac- 
tar. This prejudice is founded on the. eonsiderationi 06 
iet sex. When we contemplate her as, a, woman, we ace 
apt to be struck with the highest admiration of her quali*^ 
HieSf and extensive capacity ; but we a^ alsa apt to re- 
qwie some mi^re softness of disposition) somet greater len- 
ity of temper,^ some of those amiable weakioesassby which 
tier se;c; J3 distin|^ished» But the true method of ei^iiaat^ 
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ing h^ meritj is to lay aside all these coQSideraUonSi and 
to confer ber merely as a rational beitig, placed in aiv 
fhoritVi and trusted with the government of mankind. W^ 
mar nod it difficult to reconcile our faticy to her, as % 
wile or a mistres^s ^ but her qualities as a sovereign, thoo^ 
with some eensiderable exeeptions, are the objects of ia- 
disputed applause and approbation. 

V.*— CAtf#Jw V^s Resignation of his Dofninions,-^ j 

ROBEETSON. ; 

CHARLES resolved to resign bis dominions to his soi| 
wiU\ a solemnity suitable to the importance of the tran^ 
action ; and to perform this last act of sovereignty wtti 
such*formal pomp, as might leave an indelible impressioii 
on the mitids, not only of his subjects, but of his successor 
With this view, he called Philip out of England, where tfa( 
peevish temper of his queen, which increased with the dei; 
spair of having issue; rendered him extremely unhappy^ 
and the jealousy of the English left him no hopes of <^ 
tatning the direction of their aflairs. Having assembled 
the states of the Low Countries at Brussels, on the twei^ 
fy fifth of October, one thousand five hundred and fiAy<< 
five, Charles seated himself, for the last time, in the cba^ 
of state, on ofie side of wfiidh ^das placed his son, and oa 
the other, his sistef, the Queen of Hutigary, regent of tin 
Netherlands ; with a splendid retinue, of the grandees pi 
Spain, and princes of the empire, standing behind him^ 
The president of the council of Flanders, by bis commatid, 
explained, in a few words, his intention in calling this ex' 
traordiaary meeting of the states. He then read the in^ 
strument of resignation, by which Charles'surrendered lo 
his son Philip all his territories, jurisdiction and aitthority 
in the Low Countries, absolving his subjects there, firom 
their oath of allegiance to him, which he required them 
to transfer to Philip, his lawful heir ; and to serve him, 
with the same loyalty and zeal which they had manifested, 
during so long a course of years, in support of his govern- 
ment. 

Charles then rose from liis seat, and leaning on the 
shoulder of the Prince of Orange, because he was uaable 
to stand without sup{>ort, he addressed the audience y and 
from a paper which he held in his hand^ ip order to assist 
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kmmpry, he recounted wiib dignity, but widiOQtosteii- 

Rfoo, ali the great things which he had undertaken and 
formed, since the cammencement of his administration* 
observed, that ifrom the seventeenth year of his agCi 
[had dedicated all bis thoughts and attention to public 
pc% reserving no portion of his time for the indulgence 
his ease, and very little for the enjoyment of (Nrivata 
^uie; that either in a pad^c or hostile manner, be 
Mi visited Germany nine times, Spain six times, France 
w times, Italy seven time»,the Low Countries ten times, 
pglaad twice. Africa as often, and bad >made elevea 
Stages by sea ; tbat, while his health permitted him to 
icbarge his duty, and the vigour of bis constitution was 
M) ill any degree, to the arduous office of governing 
th exteusive dominions, he had never shuna^ labour^ 
^ repined under fatigue; that now, when his bealth waa 
^teniEmd his vigour exhausted, ^y the rage of -an incur* 
^distemper, bis growing infirmities admonished him to 
N; nor was he so fond of reigning, as to retain the 
^ptrein an impotent hand, which was no longer able to 
ptect his subjiects, or to render them bappy ; that, in- 
S|jd of a sovereign worn oui with disease, and scarcely 
^taUve, he gave them one in the prime of life, accus- 
F^d already to govern, ai^d who added to the vigour of 
^^. all the attention and sagacity of maturer years; 
P- iA during the course of a long administration, he bad 
teitted any materia! errour in govermn^t, or ky under 
1^ pressure q^ so many, and great affairs, and amidst the 
™^tioti which he had neen obliged to give them, he had 
*wr neglected or injured any of <iis subjects, he now 
Ppred their forgiveness ; that, for bis part, be should 
?^r retain a grateful Sense of their fidelity and attach- 
!^^>atfli%ould carry tbc remembrance of it along with 
P to (he place of his retreat, as the sweetest ^onsola- - 
'^jjj as Well as the best reward for all his services ; and, 
'{'IS last prayers to Almighty G«fd would pour forth his 
'^JJt Vfishes for their welfare. 

J J®D> ttfrnirig towards Pbilip, who fell upon bis knees, 
'^Wssed bis father's h^nd, « If,^r said be, «i bad left 
°J^y «iy death, this rich inheritarrpe, to. which I have 
^^^ such larg^ additions, some regard would have been 
^"y 4ue to my memory ontbatitecoiinti but now, when 
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t volvntarilf TVSign to yoa what T mi^tl have stHI ret^ 
€d} I may well expect the wartnesf ezpresi^ns of thaul 
on youf part. With these, however, I dispense; tin 
^all consider your concern for the welfare c^jotir isal 
jeciS; and your love of Ibeni, as the best and most accg 
tahle testimony of your gratitude to me. ft Is in ya| 
po^er, by a wijie and vsrtuoas administra^on, to jiis^ 
the extraordinary proofs which I this day grre> of liiy yi 
lernal afieetion, and to demonstrate that you are wordijr^ 
the confidence which I refeose in you. Preserve an invR 
lable regard for religion j anaintain (he Catholic faith i 
its purity; let die laws of your country be sacred t 
youreyes ; encroach not on tlie rights and privileges H 
your people ; and^ if the ti me shaH ever come, when j4 
shall wish to enjoy the tranquility of a private life, tafli 
you haveasonendowed with such qualities, that you ci 
resign your sceptre to him, with as niueh salisfactsou as 
give up^miffis te you.^* 

As soon as Charles had finished this tong address i 
his subjects^ and to ^eir new sovereign, be suiiic into A 
chair, exhausted and ready to faint with the firtigi«4i 
sifCh an extraordinary efknt. Durii^ this discourse, t^ 
whole audience melted into tears; some, from^ admirati^l 
of his magflanimity $ others soAened by theexprersioii 
of tenderness towards his son, and of lox-e to his people; 
and all wereai^ed with the deepest sorrow, at losing j 
sovereign, who had distinguished the Netherlands, his nd 
tive country, with particular marks of his regard and d 
tachment. 

A few weeks thereafter^ Charles in an assembly oo !el 
splendid, and with a d^remohial eqaalJy as pompous, ti 
signed to his son «ie crown of SpaiO, with all the territo 
ries depeiiding on them, both in the old, and in the nei 
world. W alTlhese vast possessions, he reserved nothii^ 
for Inmself, but an annual pension of an hundred tho^ 
^!?^f r?'*'*'*' ^^ «^«fray ^bc charges of his family, and U 
a^ him a small sam for acts ofbenficence and chkrUy 

I he place te had Chosen^ for his retreat, was the moa 
astary of St.. Justus, in the province of Estremadara.iJ 

*?* ^«*Jfd in a vale of no great extent, watfered 4>y i 
wf] f!^^^"^ surrounded by rising grounds, covered mii 
lofty trees, from the nature of the soil, and, as we8 n 
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#e tesrif>m*amtre 6f the dhmile; it was esteemed' the most 

rhealtbfQl aitd.deiiciotis»itiialkm in Spam. Sooie months 

before hi9 cesi^nation, lie had Sent an ard>itect ihithery to 

^iki a Hew:^partaient to Ute moDastary, for his sccotntao* 

" Itoii; but he gave slriel orders^ that the style of Che 

uildmg should be suck as suiued hia i^resent situation) 

tner than fais fonner dignity. It consisted only of si)c 

onts ;: four 1^ theiir m the form ^f friar's cdls, with na** 

pBB&wMs^} the other two each twenty feet s^quare, were 

rimsg witii l^own cloth, and furnished in the most smjite 

|teiniier« They were aU on a level mth thegroitad $ with 

pi door oa one side into a garden, of which Charles him- 

"iiad given *tfae plan, nM which he had filled with va*» 

|>lant8, intoading to cultivate them with his own 

. On the otlier side, they communicated wiih the 

ihapel of the monastery, in which he was to perform hta 

f^tevotions. into this humble retreat, hardly sufficient for 

"(he comfortable accommodation of a |>rivate ^gentleman^ 

^id Chasiies enter, with twelve domestics only* He buried 

!» in:soiitu^e and silence^ his grandeur, and his anifai- 

ion, toother with those vast projects, which during half 

century, had alarmed and agiteted Hurope, fiiUiif every 

ngdom in it, by turns, with the terror of his arms> and 

te dread of being Subjected to his pQwor. 

\ Vl — Impfirtame of Ptrttte^FBicK. 

U VIRTUE is of intrinsic vah^e, and good deseH, and of 
jbdispeasabie obligation; not the creature of will, but 
lieceasary and immutable ; not local or temporary, but of 
p^ual extent and antiquity witii the divine mind ; not a 
knode of sensation^ but everlasftinf truth ; not dependent 
0n power, but the giiide of all power. Virtue is the foun^ 
lation of honour and esteem, and the source, of all beau* 
1^, order Imd happiness, iki hature* It is what confers 
Mue on ail the other endowments and qualities of areas* 
Doable beings to which they ought to be obsolutely subser- 
vient ; and without which, the more eminent they are, the 
Inore hideous deformities, and the greater cuvses they be* 
bonw* 
- The nse of it is not confloed to any one stage of our 

Eistenee, or to any particular situation we can be in, but 
icbes through all the periods and circumstances of put 
*^ 
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beings- Many of the endowments and (alents we noir 
possess^ and of fvhich we are too apt to be proud, wifi 
cease entirely with tiie present state ; tnit this wili l)e <Mir 
ornament and dignity, in every future state, to which we 
may be removed. Beauty and wit wiU die, learning will 
vanish away, and all the arts of Hfejie soon forgot; but 
virtue will remain forever. This unites lis to the whole 
rational creation ; and fits us for conversing with any or- 
der of supenour natures, and for a place in any part qf 
God's works. It procures us the approbation* and love 
of all wise and good being^, and renders them our alhes 
and friends. But what is of unspeakably greater conse- 
quence, is, that it makes Ood our friend, assimilates .and i 
unites our minds to his, and engages his Almighty power 
in our defence. Superioor beings of all ranks are bounds 
by K, no less than ourselves. It has the same authority 
in all worlds that it has in this* The further any being 
is advanced in excellence and perfection, the greater is 
his attachment to it, and the more he is under its icflo-j 
ence. To say no more, it is the law of the whole universe, i 
it stands first in the estimation of tlie Deity; its original ii- 
his nature, and it is the very object that makes him love-i 
ly. 

Such is the importance of virtue.— Of what conse- 
<|uence, therefore, is it that we practice it ? There is no 
argument or motive^ in any rea^ect -fitted to influence a 
reasonable mind, which does not call us to this* One 
viituous dispositi<m of soul, is preferahle to the greatest 
natural accomplishments and abilities, and of more val- 
ue than all the treasures of the world.— If you are wise, 
then study virtue, and ci^ntemn every thing tliat can come: 
in coropetitibn with it. Remember that nothing else de- 
serves one anxious thought or wish. Remiember that this 
alone is honour, glory,' wealth and happiness. Secure 
this and you securd^ every thing. Lose this, and all is 
lost* 

Vll.*— i4it?re»» fo jlr^.—HAiiBis. 

O ART ! Thou distinguishing attribute and honour oE 

human kind f Who art not only able to imitate nature in 

her graces, but even to adorn her with graces of tliine 

own ! Possessed of thee,' the meanest genhis grows de« 
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serving, and has a just demand for a portion of our es- 
teem; devoid of thee, the brightest of our kind lie lost 
WLxid useless^ and are but poorly distinguished from the most 
despicable and base. When we inhabited forests, in com- 
xnun with brutes, not otherwise known from them than 
by the figure of our species^ thou taughtest us to assert the 
sovereignty of our nature, and to assume that empire for 
iwhich Providence intended us. Thousands of utilities 
owe their birth to thee ; thousands of elegancies, pleas- 
lives and joys, without which life itself would be but an in- 
sipid possession. 

Wide and extensive is the reach of tliy dominion. No 
element is there either so violent or so subtle, so yielding or 
so sluggish, as by the powers of its nature to be super iour to 
thy direction. Thou dreade&t not the fierce impetuosity 
of Hre^ but compeUest its violence to be both obedient and 
usefuL By it thou softenest the stubborn tribe of miner- 
als, so as to be formed and moulded into shapes innu- 
merable. Hence weiEipons» armour, coin; and previous 
to these and thy other works and energies, hence all those 
- .various tools and instruments, which empower thee to pro- 
ceed to farther ends more excellent. Nor is the subtile 
air less obedient to thy power, wliether thou wiliest it to 
" be a minister to pur pleasure or utility. At thy com- 
mand, it giveth birth to sounds, which charm the soul 
with all the powers of iiarmony. Under thy instruction 
it moves the ship over seas i while tliat yielding element, 
where otherwise we sink, even water itself, is by thee 
taught to bear us ; the vast ocean, to promote that inter- 
course of nations, which ignorance would imagine it was 
destined to intercept. To say how U)y influence is seen 
oa earth, would be to teach the meanest what he know^ 
already. Suffice it but to mention, fields of arable and 
pasture ; lawns, and groves, and gardens, and plantations ; 
cottages, villages, castles, towns ; palaces, temples, and 
spacious cities. 

Nor does thy empire end in subjects thus inanimate. ^ 

Its power also extends through the various race of ani- 

' mals, who either patiently submit to become thy slaves, or 

are sure to find thee an irresistible foe. The faithful dog, 

the patient ox, the generous horse, and the mighty ele- 

■ phant, are content all to receive their instructions from 
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thee, and readily da lend tbeir oatiurai iiutiiicts«( 
strength, ta perforoi those" offices which tliy occMioos 
call for. if there be foun& any species which are service, 
able when dead, thou su^gestest the means to investigate 
and take them ; if any be so savaj^e as to refuse i>eii^ 
tamed, or of natures fierce enough to venture an attack, 
thou teachest us to scorn their biutal rs^e; to meet, w> 
pel, pursue and conquer. - 

Such, O Art, is thy amazing Influence, when thou art 
employed Quly on these inferiour sul>jects^ on natuiesior 
animate or at best irratroual. But wheneiver thM 
choosest a subject more noble, and settest to tlie cuiti* 
vatton of mind itself, then it is thou beconiest truly unis* 
fole and divine--^the overflowing source of those subUiper 
beauties of which no subject bui mind alone is capable. 
Then it is thou art enabled to exhibit 4o maakiad the ad- 
mired tribes of poets aad oratops ; the sacred train of 
patriots and heroes; the godlike list of phik>sophers and 
legislators; the forms of virtuous and equal .politics; 
where private welfare is made the same with public— 
where crowds themselves prove disinterested, aiid virtue 
is made a natbnai and popular charaeteristia 

Hail sacred source of all these wonders ! Thy^f, in* 
struct me to praise thee worthily ; through whom, ^ai> 
ever we do, is done with elegance and beauty; without 
whom, what we do is ever gracelesi^ and deformed ^-Vea^ 
erable power ! By what name shall I address thee ? Shali 
I call thee ornament of the mind, or art thou more truly 
Mind itself? It is Mind thou art, most peH^d Mind: Not 
rude, untaught; but f|tir and polished. ^In such tboa 
dwelIest;-*of sueh tfaoa art the form; nor is it a tfufif 
more possible to separate thee from sudi, than it would 
be to separate thee from thy own existence. 

VIII.-^Fto/^^.— TlWOPHBASTllS. 

FLATTERY is a manner of conversation very sbam^ 
ful ia itself, but beneficial to the flatterer. 

}f a flatterer is upon a ptd>lic walk with you, *^ Bo but 
mind,'* says he, ^* how every one's eye is upon you.— 
Sure, there is not a man in Athen$ that ia taken so much 
notice of. You bad justice done you yesterday, in the 
portico. There were above thirty of us together ; aod, ^ 
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loestion being started, who was the most considerable per- 
lon io the cominonwealth — the whole company was of the 
lame stde. In short, Sir, every one made familiar with 
l^our name.'' fie follows this whisper with a thousand 
Dther flatteries of the same nalure. 

WheRever the person to whom he would make his 
court begins to speaic, the sycophant begs the compaqy 
U> be silent, most impudently praises him to bis face, is 
^ raptures all the while he talks, and as soon as he has 
done, cries out, « That is perfectly right P' When his 
patron aims at being witty upon any man, he is ready to 
burst at the smartness of his raiiery, and stops his mouth 
with his handkerchief, that he may not laugh out. if lie 
calls his children about him, the flatterer, has a pocketful! 
of apples for them,, which he distributes among them with 
a great deal of fondness ; wonders to see so many flne 
boys; and turning to about to the father, tells him they 
are all as Hke him as they can stare. 

When be is invited to a feast, he is the first man that 
callsfor a glass of wine, and is wonderfuliy pleased with 
^ deliciousness of the flavour ^ gets as near as possible 
to the man of the house, and tells him, with much con- 
cern, that he eats nothing himself. He single's out some 
particulardUli and reccommends it to the rest' cSf the com» 
pany for a rarity. He desires the master of thife feast to 
lit in a warmer part of the room, begs him to take more 
care of his health, and advises him to put on a supernum- 
erary garment in this cold weather. He is in a close 
whisper with him during the whole entertainment, and 
has neither eyes nor ears for any one else in the company. 

If a man shows him his house, he extols the architect, 
admires the gardens, and expatiates upon the furniture. 
tt the owner is grossly flattered in a picture, he outflalters 
*he painter ; and though he discovers a great likeness in it, 
can by no means allow that it does justice to the oiiginaK 
In short, his whole business is to ingratiate himself with 
those who hear him, and to wheedle them out^df their 



IX. — The Absent Min— Spbctator. 
MENACLES comes down in the morning 5 opens his 
*>or to go out; but shuts it again, becai^e he perceives ^ 
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he has his nightcap on ; and examining himself fturiher, 
finds that he is but half shaved, that lie has sttiek bit 
sword on his right side, that his stockings axe about bit 
heels, and that his shtri is over his breeciies. 

When he is dressed, he goes to court ; comes into (be 
drawing room J and, walicing upright under a braudiof 
candlesticks, his wig is caught up by one of them, wt^ 
hangs danghng in the air. All tiie couf tiers fall a lauglh 
ing; but Mehacies laughs louder than any of tkem^ ssd 
lopks about for the person that is the jesi of thecompai^i 
Coming down to the court gs^te, he finds a coach ; whidi 
taking for his own, he whips into it; and the coachmiff . 
drives off, not doubting but he carries his mastee. Asi 
soon as, he stops, Menacles throws himselfout of theeosdi,' 
crosses the court, ascends thei^taircase, and runs ilurougii 
all the chamber with the greatest familiarity, repes«( 
himself on a couch, and fancies himself at home^ Thi 
master of the house at last comes in. Menacii^s rises to 
recieve him, and desires him to sit down. He talks, mu-^ 
ses, and then talks again. The gentleman of the house if i 
tired and amased. Menacles is no less so $ but is cmj ! 
moment in hopes that his impertihent guest will at \bA\ 
end his tedious visit* Night comes on^ when Menacles is! 
hardly convinced, ^ j 

When be is playing at backgammon, he calls for a fuH; 
glass of wine and water. It is his turn 1to throw. Be; 
lias tlie box in one hand, and his glass in the other | ai»if 
b^ing extremely dry, and unwilling to lose time, he swal- 
lows down both the dice, and at the sam6 time throws 
his wine into the tables. He writes a letter, and fhngs the 
sand into the inkbottle. He writes a second, and mis- 
takes the superscription. A nobleman receives one oi 
tiiem, and upon opening it, reads a? 'follows r — ^* f v<«dd 
have you, honest Jack, immediately upon the receipt of 
this, ta^e in hay enough to serve the winter.'^ His farw- 
cr receives the other and is amiazed to see in it, '^ ^^y 
Lord, freceive your Grace's commands.** 

If he is at an entertainment, you may see- the pieces of 
bread caatinually multiplj'ing round his plate ; 'lis true, 
the cam pnny want il, as welt as their knives and forhf 
which iVteoacles does not let them keep long. Sometimes, 
in a moi^ning, Iv^ puts lus ^h^le fimiily in a hmrry, and ai 
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afcst f eei out without being able to stay for fats ootch or 
>reakfast^ and t^ that day yoa may see him ia eTery 
ymi:i of the town^ except the very plaee where he had ap« 
^>ointed to be iq>9B bustaoM ofimportance. 

You would often take liim for every, thing that he is 
not« For a fellow quite stupid, for he hears nothing : for a 
fool^ for Ite talks to himself, and has a hundred grimaces 
and motions^ with his^ head» which are altogether iavoi- 
iKitaf^l ^r a proud man, for he looks fulfupotiyoiiyt^kes 
|io<i4jet)f your sidutkig him. The truth of it is^ his eyes 
were opea, but he makes no use 9i them, and neither sees 
yon ner any man, nt»r any thing e(se. He c6me once 
from hts country house, and his own footmen Undertook 
to rob him and succeeded* They h^ a flambeau to his 
throat, and bid him deliver his purse« . He did so ^ and 
^ooiDing bome^ told his friends he had been robbed. /Ftiev 
-desired to know the particulars.^-'^ Ask my servants/* 
3ftid Menacles 5 " tor they were with roe/' 

X. — TJk« Mmfc— Stbbnb. 

A POOR Monk of the order of St. Francis, came into 
the room, to beg something for his convent The mo- 
Bsent I cast my eyes upon him, I was determined^noi to 
give him a single sous 3 and accordingly I put my" purse 
into my pocket — buttoned it up— ^et myself a little more 
upon my centre, and advanced up gravely to him ; there 
was something, I fear forbidding in my look ; 1 have his 
picture this moment before my eyes^ and think there was 
tbat in it, which deserved better. 

The Monk, as I judged from the break of his tonsure, a 
few scattered white hairs upon his temples beit^g all that 
reoMiined of it, might be about seventy — but fronii his ^ 
eyes and that sort of fire which was in tliera, which seem- 
ed more tempered by courtesy than years, could be no 
mojpo-thaji sixty.— -Truth might lie between. He was cer* 
flUnly sixty fiveif and the general air of his countenance, 
notwithstanding something seemed to have been planting 
wrinkles in it before their time, agreed to tlie account. 

It was one of those heads which Guido has often patn- 
ted-^miid; pale, penetrating ; free from all common place 
ideas of fat contented ignorance, looking downwards up* 
OA the earib» It looked forward ^ but looked as if it look- 
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ed at soanetbing teyond this wovld. How one (tf fais order 
came by it^ heaven abo^, who lelit faH upon a Moiik^ 
shoulders^ b^st knows ; but it would have suited Brami&^ 
aud had I met it. upon the plaics of Indostao^ I had rev* 
erenced it. •. • 

The rest of his outline maybe given in a few strokes^; 
one might put it into the hands of any one to design; fer 
it was neither etegaut nor x>therwise, but as characto aotf 
expression mad^ it so. It was a thin spare form^ so^Be^i 
thing above the common size, if it lost not the distiocdoi 
by a bend forward in the figure— but it was the attttuS 
of entreaty ; and as at it now stands present to my ifflsgi 
ination, it gained more than it lost by it. ^ 

When he had entered the room three paces, he stool 
stilly and laying his left hand upon his bre^t (asienderl 
white staff with which he journeyed being in his right) 
whea I bad got close up to him, he introduced himself widij 
the little story of the wants of his convent, and tl$e po>j 
erty of his order — and did it wilh so simple a grace, ani 
such an air of deprecation was there in the mrhoie cast w 
his look and figure— I was bewitclied not to have becri 
struck with it. ■ i 

<^-— A better reason was, I had predetermined not w 
give him a single sous^ .J 

^Tis very true, said i, replying to a cast upvrards wiA 
his eyes, with which he had concluded his address^it is| 
very true-^and heaven be their resources, who have r»' 
other but the charity of the world j the stock af which, I 
fear, is no way sufficient for the many great claims 
which are hourly made upon it. ' 

As I pronounced the words great cktimsy he gave asHgl^ 
glance with his eye downwards upon the sleeve of hi3 to- 
nic—I felt the full force of the appeal-^I ackiiowledp 
it, said I— a coarse habit, and that but once in t&ree 
years, with a meagro diet— are no great matters; but 
the true point of pity is, as they can be earned in ^ 
world with so little industry, that your order should wish 
to procure tliem by pressing upon a fund, which is the 
property of the lame, the blind, tlie aged and the Mf^ > 
the captive, who lies dowa counting over and overagatOt 
in the days^ of his a£3iction, languishes also for his shsjte 
of it; aud had you been of the order of mercy, instead of 
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He order 4if St JFrancia, poor as I am^ contmued ^ poioV 
log at my portmanteau^ fuU cheerfuDy should it have 
bera opened to yon for the ransom of the uoforiiinale. 
The ftionk made fue a bow* But, resufned I, the uii(br« 
tenate^f our owu country, surely have the first rights; 
lodi have left thousands in distress upon the £nglish shore- 
She Monk gave a coatAM wave with his head^'«<«s much 
IS to -say. No doubt ; there is misery enough in every 
pomer of the world, as well as within our convent fiot 
te distinguish, said 1^ laying my hand upon the sleeve of 
ha hiniC) in return for his appeal-— we drstinguisfa| asy 
^d father, betwixt tliose who wish only to eat the bread 
of their own labour— and those who eat the bread of oth* 
i^ pe%}es, and have no other plan in life, but to get 
Ibrougii it in sloth and ignorance,/or th$ law o^f Qad* 

llie poor Franciso^ mado no reply ; a hectic of a 
Piomettt passed across bis cheek, bat eouM not tarry^-«* 
Nature seemed to have done with her tesentmeats in hkik 
He showed none*-«but letting his staff faB within Jiis arms, 
pe pressed both -his hioids with resignation on his bfoasli 
hod retired. 

i My iieart smole me the Bioment he shut the door.<— 
thihaw! aaid 1, with an air of carleasaess, three several 
^uaiOfi. ^fiul it would not do ; every ongraetoos svUable i 
Ittid Qitened^ cnowded back in ray bnagination. I reflect- 
{id I bad ihi r^t over the poor Frandsoan, but to deny 
^■15 and that the punishment of ^at was enough to the 
^ii8appointed> witiiout the addition of unkind l^nguage-^ 
I considered his gray hairs, his courteous figure seemed to 
teenier, and genUy -ask me what injury he had done me, 
md why I could use him thus ?--*l would have given 
twenty livres for an advocate — i Imve behaved very i}], 
md -1, within myself; )>ut I have only just set oat upon 
ny travels, and shaU learn better manners as I get along. 

i ■ •/ 

Xlj^On ihi Headdress of^ttu LadUs. — Spkctatoe. 

THERE is not so variable a thing in nature, as a la- 
dy's headdress ; within nsy own memory, I have known 
it rise and fall above thirty dj^rees« About ten years 
ago, it shot up to a very great Imghl^ insomuch thatibe 
female pait of our species were mueh taller than the 
i)aea. The women were of such an enormous stature^ 
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that ^' we appeared as grasshoppers before them." At 
preseut, the whole sex is in a manner dwarfed^ andstinoik 
into a race of beauties, that seem almost another species. 
I remember several ladies who were once very near sev* 
en feet high, that at present want some inches of five: 
How they came to be thus curtailed, I cannot learn ; whetlh 
er the whole sex be at present under any pennant 
which we know nothing of, or whether they havecait 
thefir headdresses, in order to surpria&e us with somethio; 
in that kind which, shall be entirely new; or wheth^ 
someof the tallest of the sex, being too cunning for thi 
rest, have contrived this method to make themselves a{ 
pear sizeable^ is still a secret ; though I find most are i 
opinion, they are at present like trees new loppdl ai 
pruned, that will certainly sprout out, and flouiisb wi^ 
greater beads than before. For my own part, as I (fii 
not love to be insulted by women who are taller tN 
naysrif, I admire tllb sex mtich more in their present hO' 
Hkiliation, which has reduced them to their natural diine» 
sions, than when they had extended their persons^ ao( 
lengthened themselves out into formidable and gigaotiij 
figures. I am not' for adding to the beautiful edifices o| 
nature, nor for raising any whimsical superstructure b|^ 
on her plans: I must therefore repeat it, that i am highll 
pleased with the coiffure now in fashion, and think n 
shows thegbod sense which at present very much reigirf 
among the valuable part of the sex. One may obser«4 
Ibat women in all ages have taken more pains than mea 
to adorn the outside of their heads ; and indeed I ver; 
much admire that those architects who raise such pove^ 
ful structures out of ribands, lace and wire, have not tieefl 
recorded for their respective inventions. It is certain 
there have been as many orders in these kind of buiidingS] 
as in thoi^ which have been made of marble; sometifflfli 
they rise lu the shape of a pyramid, sometimes lil^e a 
tower, and sometimes like a steeple. In Juvenal^s tiffl«j 
the building grew by several orders and stories^ as he ^ 
y^ry humourously described it ;** 

With carts on curls they bu^d her head befbrei 
And mount it with » formidable tower t < 
A giantess she seems ; but iook/bebind. 
And then she dwindles to th« pigmy kind* 
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lit I do not remember, in any part of my readiogi that 

Ee headdress aspired to so great an extravagance^ as in 

m fourteenth century ; when it was built up in a couple 

k cones or spires, which stood so excessively high on 

each side of tne liead, that a jvoman who was but a pig- 

jfty without her headdress, appeared like a colossus upon 

uttiDg ic OIK Monsieur Paradra says, <^ That these old 

isbioried Outages rose an elL above the head, that they 

rere pointed lilve steeples^ and had long loose pieces of 

Srape fastened to the tops of th^n, which were curionsiy 

^nged, and hung down their backs Kke streamers/' 

, The women might possibly have earned this Gothic 

Mldi.ng nmtch higher, had not a famous monk, Thomas 

Tonnecte by name, attacked it with great zeal and resolu* 

ion. This holy man travelled from place to place, to 

preach down this monstrous commode $ and succeeded so 

i«eU in it, that, as the magicians sacrifice their books to 

phe fiames, upon the preaching of an apostle, many of the 

.1n>meQ tlirew down their headdress in the middle of his 

and msiAt a bonfire of them within sight of' the 

M^* He was so renowned, as welt for the sanctity of 

1^ life, as his .raanner of preaching, that he had often a 

tongregation of twenty fliousand people ; the men placing 

Ltlietnselves on tlie one side of his pulpit i and the women 

ktnihe other — they appeared^ to use the similitude of an 

pngenious writer, like a forest of cedars, with their heads 

ijteaching to the clouds. He so warmed and animated the 

f people against this monstrous ornament, that it lay under 

akind of persecution ; and whenever it appeared iii pub- 

Kc, ^¥as pelted down by the rabble, who flung stones at 

; the person who wore it. But, notwithstanding tbfs prodi- 

I W vaiiished while the preacher was among them> it oegan 

I to appear a^ain some months after his departure, or^to 

!t«U it in Monsieur Paradin^s own words, "The Women, 

J^Jat Ijke snails in a fright, had drawn in their horns, shot 

lljem out again as soon as the danger was over.'* This 

f cxtiravagance of the women^s headdresses in that age, is 

j lilcen notice of by Monsieur d'Argentre, in the history 

1 ^f Bretagne,' and by other historians, as well as the per- 

( son I have here quoted. 

i h is usually obser%€d, that a good reign is the only pro- 
I per time for the making of laws against the exorbitance of 
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sower ; iu tlie same maimer aa excessive headdresi; niq^ 
be attacked Uie iiiost effectually when the fashion is agah^t 
it. J I do therefore recomniend tbiy paper ta my femakSi 
readers, by way of preventioiK 

I wonld desire the fiiir sex to eonsidet how ksposnUe 
it ts for tbem to add any thln^ that can be omaiiieiital^i 
to what is already the ijiasterptecw of nature. The heidj 
has the most. beautiful appearance, a» well as tlie bigliati 
station in the human figure* Nature han laid out aUiid 
art in beautifyiijg the face : Slie has touched it jwith v«p 
million ; planted in it a double row of ivory ; mafdeittfaQ 
seat of smiles and Mushes 5 lighted it up and enlivened it 
with the bnghtness of the eyes 5 hung it on each side wi4 
curious organs of senses 0ven it airs and graces tbatcso* 
not be described ^ and surronnded it with such a flowing 
shade of hair, as sets a)l its beauties in the most agreeable 
light ; in short she seemed to have designed the head as tjtf 
cupola to the most glorious of her works ; and when «e 
load it with such a pile of supernumerary ornament^ we 
destroy the symmetry of tlie human ^gure, and foolishly 
eontrive to call off the eye from great and real beautie% 
to childish gewgaws, ribbands and, bone lace 

Xtf* — On the present antl n future J/^f«,— la* 
A LEWD young fellow seeing an aged hermit go bf 
liim barefoot, " Father," says he, •* you are in a very «»*• 
erable condition, if there is not another world.^ " True) 1 
son,*' said the hermit; "but what is thy condition if thert 
is?*'— Man is a creature designed for two diflTerent stated ^ 
of being, or rather for two different lives. His first life ft | 
short and transient ) his second permanent and iasthJg* 
The question we are all concerned in^ is this*-ln which rf | 
these two lives is it our chief interest to make ourselvci 
happy ^ Or, in ether words— Whether we should endca^ 
our to secure to oursielves the plealsures and gratifications 
of a life which is uncertain and precarious, apd at its tt" | 
most length, of a very inconsiderable duration ; ortoS^ 
cure to ourselves the pleasures of a life whidi is fixed sbo 
settled, and will neVer lend ? lEvfery mah, upon the ^f^ 
hearing of this question, knows very'well which side of it 
he ought to close with. But however right we are in the* 
Dry, it is plain, iliai in practice we adhere to the wroBj i 
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^<iideoflbe question. We make provision for this life «s 
^thoDgli it were never to have an end $ and for the other 
^fe, as though it v^ere never to have a beginning. 
f Should a spirit of soperiour rank, who is a stranger to 
|rJ|iUH»« nature, accidentally alight upon the earth, and 
^fake ft survey of its inhabitants — Wliat would his notions 
[^Qs be ? Would he not think that we are a species of 
Sfbeings made for quite different ends and purposes than 
Ivwhat we really are ? Must he not hnagioe that we were 
Ljilaced in tbis' world to get riches and lM>nours? Would be 
mot think that it was our duty to toil after wealth, and 
l^fttion, and title ^ Nay, would he not believe we were for- 
Atdden poverty, by threats of eternal punishment, and en- 
jjoined to pui^e our pleasures, under pain of damnation ? 
: fle would certainly imagine that we were influenced by a 
; scheme of dudes quite opposite to those which are indeed 
prescribed to us. And, truly, according to such ^n imag- 
iaation, he mqst conclude timt we are a species o^the most 
•bedient creatures in the universe ;^-'that we are. constant 
to our duty )*— and that we keep a steady eye on' the end 
^foir which we were sent thither^ 

Biit how great would be bis astonishment, when be 
learnt that we were beings not designed to exist in this 
world above three score and ten years ; and that the great- 
iBSt part of this busv species, fall short even of that age ! 
flow would he be fost in horrour and admiration, when be 
diouki know that this set (^ creatures, who lay out all 
Ibeir endeavours for this life, which scarce deserves the 
oaails of existence, when, I say, he should know that this 
set of creatures are to exist to all eternity in another hfey 
for which they make no preparations ? Nothing can be a 
greater disgrace to reason, than that men, who are per- 
suaded of these two difibrent states of being, should be 
perpetually employed in providing for a life of threescore 
and ten years, and neglecting to make provision for that, 
which, after many myriads of years, will be still new and 
still beginning ; especially when we consider, that our en- 
deavours for making ourselves great, or rich, or honoiura«» 
fble, or whatever else we place our ha|>plnes$ in, may, af- 
i ter all, prove unsuccessful^ whereas, if we constantly and 
sincerely endeavour to make ourselves happy in thojolier 

f 
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lift; wd are sure that our endeavours viil succeed, and 
that me shall not he disappointed of our hope. 

The following question is started by one of our school^ 
men. Supposing the whole body <^ the earth were %^great 
hall or 0iass of this finest sand, and that a single gnuMs^ 
particle of this sand should be annihilated every Uiousand 
years ?-— Supposing, then^ that you had it in your choice 
to be happy all the while this prodigious mass of sand was 
consuming, by this slow method, until there was not a 
grain left, on condition that you Were to he mi8end>Je for- 
ever after? Or, supposing thai you might be happy forev* 
er after, on condition you would be misers^le until the 
wholemass of sand were thus annihilated^ at the rate i^ 
one sand in a thousand years ;->->^ich of these two cas«( 
would you make your choice ? 

It must be confessed, in this Case, ^o many thousands of 
years ar^ to the .imagination as a kind of eternity, (hougl^ 
in reality^ey do not bear so great a proportion to that 
duration wliich is to follow them, as an unit does to the \ 
greatest number whichyou can put together in figures, or { 
as one of those safids to the supposed lieap. Reason 
therefore tells us, without any manner of hesitation, which 
would be Uie better part in this choice. However^ as I 
have before intimated, our reason might, in sueh a case^ 
be so overset by imagination, as to dispos^e some persont 
to sink under the conelderdition of the great length of the 
first part of this 4uration, and of the great distance of tbal 
second duration whieli is to sucQjeed it;«-^the miiid» I say, J 
might give itself up to that happiness which is at hasdn 
Considering, that it is so very near, and that it would last 
savei^yJong. But when the choice we have actually be^- 
fere us is this^-^^Whether we will choose to be happy for 
the S{mce of only three scdre and ten, nay, perhaps of on- 
ly twenty or ten years, I might say for only a day or a& 
hour, and miserable to aH eternity ; or on the contrary, 
miserable for this short term of years, and happy for a 
Whole eternity-*-what words aresufficiept to express that 
folly and want of consideration which, in such case, makes 
ift^ wrong (Choice I 

• t here put the casj^ even at the worst, by supposiiag 
wha). si^ldom happens, that a course of virtue makes us 

iserable in this life : But if we suppose^ as it generally 
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^appen|, fhat ^irtue would mHkeus more h&ppy) even in 
l%(sji^, than a contrary course of vice, how can we suf*- 
ficientiy adnrure the &tupidity or madness of ilio^epersoas 
whojire capable of making so absurd a choice ? ^ 

Every wise man/therefi^e, will consider this life only 
tts it may conduce to the happiness of the other, aiild 
cheierfully sacrifice the pleasures of a few years, to thost^ 
<Qf an eternity. ^ vr'^ 

MY uncle Toby was a man patient of iu|unies---ttiit ^ 
Atom want of courage. I taive told you„ in a former chaji^i 4^ 
iler, that tee was a man of courage;, and I will ad({there^ ^ 
iha;t, whete just occasions presented, or caHcd it f<y Ih, I 
%now no man under whose arm I wouHi have soon^ tak- % 
ensbelten Nor did this^ arise from any inscnsy^Hny or 
obtQseness of bis intdlectual paits, for he felt^feeiingly . 
«saman could do* But he was of a peaceil^Plaeid na^ 
tare) no i&rring element in htm; all was mixed up so. 
lindiy wiuiin him, my uncle Toby had scarce a heart tJO 
ireldiate upon a fly* 

Oo— says he, one d^^y at ditwei?, to an ov^grown one^ 
r^btch had buzzed about his nose, atid torment^ hiaicru* 
i^ly all dtkiner U^e, and which, after infinite alteii>pis, he 
iiadi^Hight at last as it flew by him— 111 not hurt tbee^— . 
says my uncle Toby, rising from hi& chair5 and going 
^ross the room with the fiy im his hand--^Ill not hurt a 
hair of thy head: Go, says he, lifting up the sash, and 
^ning hig^hand ashespoke, to let it eseape-^go, poor 

devil J get tbee gone : Wbjr should I hurt tbee ? ^Thi& 

|verld is surely wide enough to hpld-Wth thee and me. 

This lesson of universal good will, tauglit by my undo 
Toby, may serve instead of a whole voljume upon tbe sub-^ 
iect. 

6 Xiy. ^Sfom of tfifiSiige of CcdtHiS'^^^h of <^AUTTr* 
N EDWARD III. after the battle of Cressy, kid sejge to 
Calais. He had fortified his camp, iti so impregnable, a 
banner, that all the efiorts of France proved ineffectual 
fo raise the seige, or throw siKXors into the city. Thecit" 
izen^, under count Vienne, their gallant governpur, made an 
\ ^^mirabJe^defeape. f rapce Iwi now pujtlie sickle into 
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tier second harvest since Edward, with his victarions m- 
my, sat down before the town. Tha eyes of ail Ettrope 
ivere intent on the issue. At length famine did more for 
£dward than arms. After sufiering unheard of calan^ties^, 
they resolved to attempt the eftemy'scamp. They boldly 
salHed forth \ the English joined battle ; and, after a long 
ilnd desperate engagement, count Vienne \nras taken pris- 
oner, and the citizens who survived the slaughter, retired 
within their gates. The command devolving upon Eus- 
tace St. Pierre, a man of mean births but of esalted vtr« 
tue : He offered to capitulate with Edward, provided be 
permitted him to depart with life and liberty. Edward^ to 
avoid. the imputation of cruelty, consented to spare ibe 
bulk of the plebians, prt»vided they delivered up to htm 
six ol their priiicipnl citizens, with baiters about theit 
tiecks, as viciimsof due atonement for that rpivit of re- 
beilion, with which they had inflamed the vulgar. When 
his mess^jhger. Sir Walter Mauny, delivered the termsy 
consternation and pale dismay were impressed on every 
countenance* — To a long and dead silence^ deep sighs and 
groan&^ucceeded, till Eustace St. Pierre, getting up to a 
ilttle eminence, thus addressed the assembly :<«^-~^^ My 
friends, we are brought to great straits this day. We 
must either yield to the terms of our cruel and ensnaring 
conqueror, or giv^ up our tender infants, our wives a»d 
daughters to the bloody and brutal lusts of the violating 
soldiers. Is there any expedient left, wltereby we may 
avoid the guilt and infamy of delivering up tho5e who have 
.^suffered every misery with you, on the one hand ;*— or the 
desolation and horrour of a sacked city, on the (rther? 
There is, my friends $ there is one expedient left ! a 
gracious, an excellent, a godlike expedient ! £s th^e any 
here to whom virtue is dearer than hfe ? — Let him offer 
himself an oblation for ,the safety of his peopl6 ! ^He shall 
not fail of a blessed approbation from that Power, who 
offered up his only Son, for the salvation of mankind." 
He spoke^— but an universal silence ensued. Each man 
looked around for the eKarople of that vsitue ^nd magna- 
nimity, which all wished to approve in themselves, though 
they wanted the resolution. At length St. Pierre resum- 
ed, ^^ I doubt not but there are many here as ready, nay, 
;more zealous of this martyrdom, than I can be; though 
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he station ta whicli I am raised^ by the captivity of Lord- 
JtienBe, imparts a right to be the first in giving roy life 
or your sakes^ I give it freely ; — I give it cheerfully ••^ 
0?ho coRies^^ next ?" << Your son," exclaimed a youth) not 
fei come to oiaturity.-^^^Ah,. my chiidr" cried St. Pierre^ 
^ I aiQ theD twioe sacrificed. -^Bat no ;t— I have rather he* 
{iKten thee a second tkne. Thy years are- few^ but full,. 
aiy son*. The victim of vjrtoe has reached the utmost 
purpose and goal of mortality. Who next^ my friends I 
This Is ttie hour of horoes*" ^' Your kiosmaa," cried Joh n 
te Aine; <^- Your kinsman," cried James Wissant. <' Your 
JEhttman/' cried Peter Wissant — ^^Ahl" exclaimed Sir 
Walter Mauny, bursting into tears, " Why was not I a 
eltizen of Calais P^ The sixth victim was still wanting, but 
Ms quickly supplied by lot, from numbel-s wlio were now 
tnuilous of so ennobling an example. The keys of tlie 
dty were, then deliver^ to Sir Walter. He took the six 
jmsonei-s into his custody; then ordered the gates to be 
opened, and gave charge to his attendants to conduct the^ 
remaining citizens, wiUi their families/ through, the camp 
^&e Engtisi)/ , Before they departed, however, they de- 
sired permission to. take their last adieuof their deliverers. 
What a partkig ! What a scene I They crowded, with 
Uieir wivefr and ehildren, about St. Pierre andv his fellow 
prisoneta. They embraced — they clung around — tliey 
fell prostrate before them. They groaned— they wept a* 
]ettdr-<<ind the jpint clamour of their mourning passed the 
gates of the city, and was heard, throughout the £ngllsh 
camp. The English, by this time, were apprised of what 
r passed within Calais^ They heard the voice ^f lamenta- 
' tloa, and iheir souls were touched with compassion. Each: 
rfthesoldiers-preparcd a portion of his awn victuals, to 
welcome and entertainthe half famished inhabiUnts^ and^ 
they loaded them, with as mudi as their present weakness 
>as able to bear, in order to supply them with sustenance 
%the way. At length St* Pierre^ and his fellow* victims- 
ft^peared under the conduct of Sir Walter And a guard. 
; All the tents of the English were instantly emptied. The 
f soMiers poured from all parts, and arranged themselves^ 
on each side, to behold, to contemplate, to admire this, 
little band of patriots, as they passed. They bowed down 
totbem.on.all sides. They m^rmur^vtbeix applause of^ 
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that virtue, which they could not but revere, even in ene- 
, iiiie« ; and they regarded those ropes which they had vol- 
untarily assumed about their necks^ as ensigns of greater 
dignity than that of the British garter. As soott as they 
had reached the presence, '' Manny,'' says the monarebj 
^* are these the principal inhabitants of Calais ?'' — ^^ Tbcy 
are," says Mauny : " They are not only the principaJ 
men of Galais-^they are the principal men of France, nit 
Lord, if virtue has any share in. the act of ennoMing.'' 
'< Were they delivered peacably ?" says Cdward. " Was 
tliere no resistance, no commotion among the people i^ 
" Not in tlie least, my Lord y the people would all ha« 
perished, rather than have delivered the least of these to 
your majesty^ Tbcy are self delivered, self devoted ; aird 
come to ofier ifp ilieir inestimable fieads^ as ah ani* 
pie equivalent for the ransom of thousands.^ Edward 
wjis secrelly piqued at this reply of Sir Walter : But \» 
knew the privilege vof a British subject, and suppressed bii 
resentment. *^ Experience," says he, ^ has ever showw, 
that lenity only serves to invHe people to new crimes.— 
Severity, at times, is indispensably necessary to compd 
subjects to submission, by punishment and example -^ 
*^Go,'' be cried to an officer, ^* lead these men to execu- 
tion." 

At this instant a sound of triumph was heard throngh- 
out the camp. The queen jiad just arrived with a power- 
ful reinforcement of gi^lant troops. Sir "Walter Mauoy 
llew to receive her majesty, and briefly informed her of 
the particulars respecting the six victims* 

As soon ias she had been welcomed by Edward and bit 
courf, she desired a private audience. " My Lord," said 
she, ^< the question I £(fii to enter upon, is not touching tfie 
lives of a few raechanicks — ^it respects the honour of the 
English nation I it respects fl»e glory of my Edward) my 
husband, my king. Yi^u think you have sentence six of 
your enemies to death. No, my Lord, the^' have se»- 
tenceri themselves ; and their execution would be ti>e cjp* 
ecution of their own orderis, not the orders of Ed ward- 
The stage on which they would sufier, would be to them 
a stage of honour, but ^ stage of sbame to Edward ! are* 
proach on his conquests ; an iudeliable disgrace ^^ ^^ 
name. Let us rather disappoiiit these haughty burglierSi. 
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^ho wish to invest themselves with glory at our expence. 
We cannot wholly deprive them of the merit of a sacrifice 
lo nobly intended, bat we'may cut them short of their de- 
sires; in the place of thair death by which their glory 
would be consuaimate, let us bury them under gifts ; tet 
us put them ta confusion with applauses. We shall there- 
by defeat them.of that popular optnion, which never fails 
to attmid those who suffer in the cause of virtue." ^< I am 
convinced; you have prevailed; Beit so/* replied Ed- 
i!iard :" Prevent the execution } have them instantlj^ be- 
fore us." They came; when the queen, with an aspect 
and accent diSusiog sweetness, thus bespoke them 5 ^* Na- 
tives of France, and inhabitanis of Calais, you have put 
08 to a vast expence of bloodand treasure in the recovery 
of odr just and natural inheritance; but you have^ acted 
up to the best of aii erroneous judgment ; and we admire 
and honour in you that valour and virtue, by whjch we 
are so long kept out of our rightful possessions. You no- 
Ue burghers i You excellent citizens ! Though -you were 
tenfold (he enemies of our person and our throne we caa 
feel ootfamg on our part save respect and affection for 
you. Yoo bave been sufficiently tested. We loose your 
eimins; lye snatch you frpm the scaffold ; and we thank 
you (or that lesson of humiliation which you te^ch ixs, 
vhen you show us that excellence is not of blood, of title 
or station ;— that virtue gives a dignity auperiour to that 
of kings; alid that thoie whom the Almighty informs, 
with sentlmeBts like yours, are justly and eminently raised 
above all human distinctions. Too are now free to depart 
to your kinsfolk, your countrymen, to all those whose 
Uves and liberties you have so nobly redeemed^ provided 
you refuse not the tokens of our esteem. Yet we would 
rather bind you to ourselves by every endearing obUga- 
tioa; and for this purpose, we ofier to yon your choice of 
the gifts and h$>oours that Edward has to btetow. Rivals 
'forfame, but always friends to virtue, we wish that Eng- 
land were entitled t^cail you her sons." — "Ah, my coun- 
try !" exclaimed St. Pierre ; " it is^ now that I trembly for 
|you. Edward only wins our cities, but Phillippa conquersi 
hearts.'^ 
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I.—On Grnce in Writing, — Fitzbobne's Letters. 

I WILL not undertake to mark out, with any sort of 
precision, that idea which I would express by the word 
Oract; and perhaps it can no moie be clearly described, 
than justly defined. To give you, however, a general in- 
timation of what I mean, when f apply that term to eom- 
positions of genius, I would resemble it to that easy as-^ 
which so remarkably distinguishes certain persons of ft 
genteel and. liberal cast.. It consists nat only in the par- 
ticular beauty of singte parts, but arises fVom the general 
ayttimeiry and construction of the whole. An author mtj 
be just in his sentiments, lively in his figures, and clear in 
his expression ; yet may have no claim to be admitted in- 
to the rank of finished writers. The several member^ 
must be so agreeably united, as mutually to reflect beaatjj 
upon each other jf. their arraagement must be so happily. 
disposed, as not to admit of the least transposition wiih-{ 
out manifest prejudice to the efntire piece. The thougbtf,. 
the metaphors, the allusions and the dietfon, should 8p*, 
pear easy and natural, and seem to arise like so ^^^ti 
spontaneous pa>ductions, rather than as the effects of aflt| 
or labour. J 

Whatever, therefore, is forced or affected in the scntM 
ments ; — whatever is pompous or pedantic in the expres^ 
8ioB,«is the very reverse of Grace. Her mein is neitM 
that of a prude nor a coquette i she is regular without fof^ i 
mality, and sprightly without being fantastical. Grace^^ 
in short, is to good writing, what a proper light is to ft»j 
fine picture t It not only shoWs all the figures in their sei^ 
era! proportions and relations, but shows them in the mom 
ad vanti^feotts manner. 

As gentility (to resume my former illustration) appeftti 
in the minutest action, and improves the most ineoDsid^ 
rable gesture 5 so grace is discovered in the placing ev*" 
the single word, or the turn of a mere expletive. Neitb^n 
is this inexpressible quality confined to one species ' 
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QDiiiposition only, but extends to all the various kinds ;•* 
b the humble pastoral, as wefl as to the lofty epic f — from 
iiie slightest letter, to the most solemn discourse. 

I know not whether Sir WilFiam Temple may not be 
Nsidered as the first of our prose authors, who intro- 
luced a graceful noanner into our language. At least that 
joaHty does not seem to have appeared early, or spread 
ar amongst us* But wheresoever we may look for its 
tigiD, It is certainly to be found in its highest perfection, 
tt the essays of a gentleman, whose writings will be dis- 
l&goished so long as politeness and good sense have any 
tdnunsrs. That becoming air which Tully esteemed the 
siterion of ^e composition, and which every reader, he 
>ys, imagines so easy to be imitated, yet will find so dif- 
Kuk to attain, is the prevailing characteristic of all that 
^cellent author's most elegant performances. In a word 
ane may justly, apply to him what Plato, in his allegorical 
*figpage, says of Aristophanes, that the Graces, having 
jarched all ^e world round for a temple, wherein they 
Nghtforeverd^ell, settled at last in the breast of Mr. 
UdisoD, . » 

II— On the Structure of Animals, — Spectatoh. 
/THOSE who were skilful in ariatoray among the an- 
cients, concluded ftom the outward and inward make of a 
w»mao body, that it was the work of a being transcend- 
ency wise and powerful, ^s the world grew more en- 
"gnteued in this art, their discoveries gave them fresh op- 
l^rtuniiies of adiiiiring the conduct of Providence, in the 
^rmatipn of a human body. Galen was converted by 
ws dissections, and could not but own a Supreme Being, 
upon a survey gf his bandy work. There were, indeed, 
^^y pans of '.vhich the old anatomists did not know 
*«ceitain use J btit as (hey saw that most of those 
*oich i\\^y examined were adapted with admirable art, 
^ llieir several functious, they did not question but 
|"We, whose uses they could not determine were con- 
"■'vedwith the sdtne wisdom, for respective ends, and 
P^'^poses. Since the circulation of the blood has been 
">«md out, and many other great discoveries have been 
jjade by our modern anatomists, we see new wonders in 
•"fi fctiman frame, and discern several important uses for 
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those parts, which ases tha ancients knew nothing oC^ 
In short, the body of man is such a subject, as stands tb 
utmost test of examination. Though it appears farm^ 
with the Dicest wisdom, upon the most superficial aurve 
of it, it still mends upon the search, and produces oc 
surprise and amasement, in proportion as we pry inta I 
Wbnf, I have here said of a human body, may be appti€ 
to the body of every animal which has been the subject i 
anatomical observations. * 

The body of an animsd is an object adequate to od 
senses. It is a particular Sjrstem of Providence, that li| 
in a narrow compass. The eye is able to command if 
and, by successive inqoi ries, can search into all its parti 
Could the body of the whole earth, or indeed the whol 
universe, be thus submitted to the examination of od 
senses, were it not too big and disproportioned for our id 
qairies, too unwieldy for the management of the ^ye adi 
iiand, Ihere is no question but it would appear to us, I 
curious and well contrived a frame as that of a huma^ 
Jiody. We should see the same concatenation and suh 
serviency, the same necessity and usefulness, the sani 
beauty and harmony, in all and every of its parts, as vha 
we discover in the body of every single ammai. 

The more extended our reason is, and the more able t^ 
grapple with immense objects, the greater still are thosi 
discoveries which it makes, of wisdom and providence, H 
the works of oreation. A Sir Isaac Newton, who stands 
up' as the miracle of the present age» can look through | 
whole planetary system ; consider it in its weight, numbed 
and measure ; and draw from it as many demonstrationi 
of infinite power and wisdom, as a more confined under 
standing is able to deduce from the system of a honaal 
body. • 

But to return to our speculations on anatomy, I ishal 
here consider the fabric and texture of the bodies of ani 
mals in one particular vieVi, which, iti my.opinlQn, show! 
the hand of a thinking and all wise Being in their fo^ma* 
tion, with the evidence of a thousand deictionstrations. I 
think we may lay this down as an incontested principle^ thai 
chanpe iiever acts in a perpetual uniformity and consist 
ence with itself. If one should always fling the same num« 
ber with ten thoisand dice, or see every throw just An 
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p^s le«| or HvB times more, in namber, than the throw 
juicb immediately preceded it, who vould not imagioe 
f^vius some invisible power which directed the cast? 
I^is is Ihe proceeding which we find in the operations of 
|ture« Every kind of animal is diversified oy different 
fifnitudeSy each of which gives rite to a different species. 
It a man trace the dog^or lioninnd^ and he will observe 
ft many of the worics of nature are published, if I jnay 
t the expression, in a variety of editions. If we look 
lotlie reptile world, or into tliose di^rent kinds of ani- 
|ls that fill the element of water, ^e meet with the same 
fetitions among several species, that diiSer very little 
^ oiie another, but in site and bullc. You find the 
pecr^ture that is drawn at large, copied out in several 
l^portions, and ending in miniature. It would be tedious 
|'|>roduee instances of this regular conduct in Providence, 
I^UwQuld tiesuperiluous to those who are versed in the 
l^ural history of animals. The magnificent harmony of 
Nnivarse is siTch, that we may observe innumerable di-» 
^Bs running upoti the same ground. I might also ex^ * 
jnd this speculation to the dead pai'ts of nature, in which 
Imayfind matter disposed into many similar systems^ 
NeH in our survey of stars and plauets, as of stones, 
^bletr and other sublunary pari5 of the creation. In 
^vord, Providence has shown the richBess of its goodness. 
M wisdoni, not only In the production of many original 
Nes,but in the multiplicity of descants which it has 
Ne on every original species in particular. 
At to pursue this thought still farther.— Every living 
patyre,x(>nsidered in itself, has many very many compli- 
»t«l parts, that are exact copies of some other parts, which 
{^•possesses, which are complicated in the same manner. 
meye would have been 5uflmient for the subsistence 
*»d preservation of an animal ; but in order to belter his 
^dition, tve see another placed, with a mathematical 
^tbess, in the same most advantgeous situation, and in 
^y pariicolar, of the same site «md texture. It is iih- 
'(^ssible for chance to be thus delicate and uniform in her 
B^raiions. Should a million of di<se turn up twice to- 
Mher in the same ntwaber, the wander would be nothing 
* codopariisoo with Xhis, . But when we see this similitude 
M resemblance in the arm, the hand,* the fingers j wheo 
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we see one half of (he body entirely coirrespond with th 
other, in all those minute strokes, without which a mk 
might have very well subsisted ; nay» when we often «ee 
single part repeated an hundred times in the same bodj 
notwithstanding it consists of the roost intricate weaviii 
of numberless fibres, and Xhese parts differing still in ma] 
nitude, as the convenience" of their particular situation r 
quires 5 sure a man must have a strange cast of undei 
standing, who does not discover the Unger of God, in 
wonderful a work. These duplicates, in tliose parts 
the body, without which a man might have very we 
subsisted, though not so well as with them, are a pla 
demonstration of an all wise Contriver; as those moi 
numerous copyings, which are found among the vessels 
the same body, are evident demonstrations that they coul 
not be the work of chance. This argument receives 
ditional strength, if we apply it to every animal and \n*\ 
sect within our knowledge, as well as to those numberles$t 
living creatures, that are objects too minute for an hiKi 
roan eye: And if we consider how the several species lA^ 
this whole world of life resemble one another, in veiy 
many particulars, ^o for as is convenient for their re?-? 
spective states of exi&tence, it is much more probable^ 
that an hundred million of dice should be casually throtva' 
an hundred million of times in the same number, thail' 
that the body of any single animal should be produced' 
by the the fortuitous coucourse of matter. And that the! 
like chance should arise in innumerable instances, re-' 
quires a degree of credulity that is not under the direc*' 
tion of common sense. *< 

llh-^ On Natural and Fantastical P/€Ct«ir«.— Guaeduk.^ 

IT is of great use to consider the Pleasures which con-' 

stitute human happiness, as they are distingnished into 

Natural and. Fantastical. Natural Pleasures I call those 

-^^^ieh, not depending on the fashion and caprice of any 

ticular age or nation, are suited to human nature in 

eral, and were intended by Providence, as rewards for 

using our faculties agreeably to the ends for which they 

are given us. Fantastical Pleasures are those which, 

having no natural fitness to delight our minds, presup- 

ose Knnrii* narticular whim or taste, accidentally p*— lil- 
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ng in a set of peopte, to which U is owing that they 
please* 

Now I take it, tliat thd tranquility and cheerfulness 
with which I h^ve passed my life, aile the effects of hav* 
pg> ever since I tame to years of discretion, continued 
aay indications to the former sort of pleasures. But as 
my expierience can be a rule only to my own actions^ it 
may prob&Uy be a stronger motive to induce others to 
the same scheme ol^ life, if they would consider that we 
are proaipted to natural pleasures^ by an instinct impress<> 
fA CO our tninds by the Author of our nature, who best 
jittderstands our frames, and consei()uentIy best knows 
that those pleasureiT are, wbfoli will give lis the least un^- 
^siness in the pursuit, and the greatest satisfaction in the ' 
enjoyment of them. Hente it follows, that the object of 
aar Datural desires are cheap> and easy to be obtained ; 
it being a maxim that holds throughout the whole B)?steai 
nf created beings, << that nothing is maide In vain," much 
(tes tlie instincts and appetites of animab, which the be- 
nevolence) as well as the fiisdom of the Deity is concerii- 
fcd to provide for. Nor is the fruition of those objects 
less' pleasing, than the acquisition is eajy $ and the pleas- 
lire 18 heightened by the sense of having answered some 
natural end, and the consciousness of acting in c<{ncert 
With the Supreme Governour of the universe* 

Under natural pleasures I comprehend those which are 
Universally suited, as well to the rational as the sensual 
part of our natuiie. And of ihe pleasures which affect 
nur senses, those only are to be esteemed natural, that 
are contained within the rules of reason, which is allowed 
lobe asueoessary an ingredient of human nature, as 
lense. And indeed, excesses of any kind are hardly tp 
be esteemed pleasures, much less natural pleasures* 
: It is evident that a desire terminated in money is fan- 
tastical ; so is the desire of outward distinctions, which 
bring no delight of sense, nor recomknend us as useful to 
mankind ; and the desire of things, merely because they 
are new or foreign. Men who are indisposed to a due 
^ertion of their higher parts, are driven to si!ich pursuits 
as these, from the restlessness of the mind, and the sensi* 
Mve appetites being easily sat'siied. It is, in some sort, 
^ing to the bounty of Providence, that> disdaining a cheap 
16 
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zM iculgar happiness, they frame toihetnselves itnagitiary 
g09d% ID which there is nothing can raise desire^ but the 
diMcuIty. of obtaining them. Thus men beconie the con- 
trivers of their own misery, as a punishment to themselvesi 
for departing from the measures of nature.. Having by i 
an habitual reflection on these truths, made them fanitbari 
the effect is, that I, among a number of persons who have 
debauched ihext natural taste, see things in a peculiar 
lights which 1 have arrived at, not by any unconamon 
force of geniuS) or acquired knowledge, but only by un- 
Jearning the false notions instilled by custom and educa- 
tion. 

The various objects that compose the world, were, by ' 
nature, formed to delight our senses; and as it is this a- ' 
lone that makes them desirable to an tmcorrupted taste, a 
man may be said naturally to possess them, when he pos- 
sesses those enjoyments which they are fitted by nature i 
to yield. Hence it is usual with me to consider myself as \ 
having a natural property iu every bisect that adminis- 
ters pleasure to me. .When 1 am in the country,^ all the ; 
fine seats near the place of my residence, and to which I i 
have access, I regard as mine^ The same I think of the j 
groves and fields where I walk, and muse on the folly of ^ 
the civil landlord in London^ who has the fantastieal 
pleasure of draining dry rent into his cofiers, but is a 
stranger to the fresh air and rural eTijoyments. By 
these principles, I am possessed of half a dozen of the fin- 
est seats in England, which, in Hie eye<)f the law^ belong 
to certain of my acquaintance, who, being men of bus- 
ness, choose to live near the court. 

In some gieat families, where 1 choose to pass my time, 
a strartger would be apt to rank me. with the other do- 
mestics; but, in my own thoughts and natural judgment, 
I am master of the house, and he who goes by that name 
is my steward, who eases me of the care of providing for 
myself tl^ conveniences and pleasures of life. 

When I walk the streets^ I use the foregoing natural \ 
maxim, viz. That he is the true possessor of a thing, who 
enjoys it, and not he that owns it without the enjoyment 
of it, to convince myself tiiat I have a property in the 
^ay part, of all the gilt chariots iha't I meet, which 1 re- i 
gard tis amusements designed to delight my eyes, and the 
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[magination af thos6.kind of peaple wbo sit in them, gai- 
ly attired only to please me, I have a real, they only an 
ifnagiiiary pleasure^ from their exterior einbeliishments. 
Upoii the same principle, I have discovered that I 
am the natural proprietor of al) the diamond necklaces, 
the crosses, stairs, brocades and embroidered clothev^^ 
which I see at a play or birth night, as giving more natur^ 
M delight to the spectator, than to those that wear them. 
And T look on the beaus and ladies as so many paroquets 
in an aviary, or tulips in a garden, design«d purely for 
toy diversion. A gaifery of pictures, a cabinet or libra- 
ry, that I have free access to, I think my own. In a 
word, ail that I desire is tlie ose of things, let who will 
have the keeping of them ^ by which maxim I am grown 
one of the richest men in Oreat Britain ; with this differ- 
ence—that 1 am not a prey to my own cares, or the etivy 
of others. 

The same principles 1 find of great use in my private 
economy. As 1 cannot go to the price of history paint- 
ing, I have purchased, at easy rates, several beautifully de- 
signed pieces of iandi^ip and perspective, which are much 
more pleasing to a natural taste, than unknown faces or 
Dutcti gambols, though done by the best masters f my 
coaclies^ beds and window cvirtaini^ are of Irish stuff, 
which those of that nation work very fine, and with a de- 
lightful mixture of colours. There is not a piece of china 
in m/ house; but I have glasses of all sorts, and some 
tinged with the fjnest colours; which are not the less 
pleasing because they are domestic, and cheaper Uum for- 
^ eign toys. Every thing is neat, entire and clean, and fit- 
ted to the taste of one who would rather be happy, than 
1^ thought rich. 

Every day numberless innocent and natural gratilka-^ 
tions occur to me, wliile I behold my fellow creatures la- 
bouring in a toilsome and absurd pursuit of triges; one; 
, that he may be called by a particular appellatioii ; anoth^ 
^' er, that he may wear a particular ornament,, whic^ I re^ 
: gard as a piece of riband, that has an agreeab/e efiect on 
- my sight, but is so far from supplying the place of merit,. 
I 'where it is not, that it serves only to maketite want of it 
^ iflore conspicuous. Fair weather is the Joy of my soul f 
[. al lit noon, I behold a blue sky with rapture, and receive 
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great consalation from the rosy dashes' of light, vhicb a« 
dorn the clouds both morning and evening, VVhen I aa 
lost among the green trees, I do not envy- a great man, 
with a crowd at his levee. And! often lay aside thouglits 
of going to an opera, that T may enjoy th^silent pleasures 
of walking by moonlight, or viewing the stars sparkle in 
their azure ground ; which i look upon as a part of my 
possessions, not without a secret indignation at the taste- 
lessness of mortal men, who^ rn fheir race through life, 
overlook the real enjoyments of it, 

But. the pleasure which naturally affects a human miod 
with the most lively and transporting touches, I take to 
be the sense that we act in the eye of infinite wisdom, 
power and goodnesib, that will crown out virtuous endear 
ours here, with a happiness hereafter, lai-ge as our desires, 
and lastid^ as our immortal souls. This is a perpetual 
spring of gladness in the mind. This lessens our (calami- 
ties, and doubles ourjoys. Without this, the highest state 
of life isinsiped ; and with it^ the lowest is a paradiiie, 

lY.— ^TAe FoUy and Madness of Ambitim Ulustratd* 

World* 

AMONG the variety of subjects ^ith which you have 
entertained and instructed the public, I do not renieniiber 
that yojj have any where touched upon the l^Ily and mad- 
ness of ambition ; which, for the beaeilt of those who are 
dissatisfied with their present situations, I beg leave to il« 
lustrate, by giving the history of my own life- 

I attk the son of a younger brother, of a good faioily* 
who, at his decease, left me a little fortune of a hundred 
pounds a year, I was put early to Eton school^ where I 
learnt Latin and Greek; froni which I went to the unip 
veraity, where I learnt— — niot totally to forget them.^ * 
came to my fortune while 1 w£fs at college ^ and having 
no mclinatioo to follow any profession, I removed my- 
self to town, and; lived for some time as most young g^* 
tlemen do, by spending four times my income, Bui it 
was ray happiness^ J^fore it was too (ate, to fall in lpvc» 
imd to marry a very ao^able young creature, whose for- 
tune was just sufficient to repair the bkeaeh made in my 
own* With this agreeable companion I retreated to tte 
country, aod ende9vouredj^as well as I was able, to square 
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my wishes to my circumstances. In this endeavour I 
succeeded so well, that except a few private hankerings- 
sifter a htile more than I possessed, and now and then a 
sigh, when a coach and six, happened to drive by me in> 
MOry walks, 1 was a very happy man. 

I can truly assure yoa Mr." Fit» Adam, th|tt though otir ^ 
family economy was not mut^ to be boasted of, and m 
consequence of it, we were frequently driven to great 
straits and difficulties, I experienced more real satisfac* 
tion in this humWe situation, than I have ever done since, 
in more enviable circumstances. We were sometimes a 
little m debt, but when money came in, the pleasure of 
discharging whiat we owed,^ was more than equivalent for 
the pain k p»t us toj and though the narro^wness of our 
ctrcufflstances subjected us to many cares and aaxieiies, 
it served to keep the body in action, as well a* the mind ; 
for, as our garden was somewhat large, and' required more 
hands to keep it in order, than we could afford to hire, 
ve laboured daily in it ourselves,, and drew health froniJ 
ouF necessities. - ' 

1 had a little boy who^ was the delight of my heart, and 
who ^obably might have been spoilt by nursing, if the 
attention of his parents had not been otherwise* employed. 
His ntiother wai* naturaUy of a sickly constitution y bui the 
afiairs of her family^ as th^ engrossed' all her thoughts,, 
gave her no time for complaint.. The ordinary troubles 
of life, which, to those who have nothing else to think of 
are almost bisuppor^ble^ were less terrible to us, than to 
persons in easier circumstances^ £ov it is a certain truth, 
however your readers mtiy please to receive it, that where 
^e mind is divided between many cares> the anxiety is 
lighter than where Uiere is only one to contend with. 
And even in the happiest situation, in the middle of 
ease, health and affluence^ the mind is generally in- 
genious at tormenting itself 5 losing the immediate enjoy- 
ment of those invaluable blessings, by the painful sugges- 
tion that they are t.»o great for continuance. ^ 

These are the reflections tiiat^l have had since; for I 
do not attempt to deny, that I sighed frequently for aur 
addition to my fortune. The deatti of a distant reiatiotj:,. 
which happened five years after our marriage, gave me 
tliis addition, and made me tor a time Uie happiest m&a 
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Uvingw Rfy income was now increased to six himdfed t \ 
yeat'y and I hoped, with a little ecoDomyi to be able to 
make a figure with k. But the ill health of my vifei 
which in less easy circumstances had not touched roe so 
nearly,. was^ now constantly in my thoughts, and soured 
all my enjoyments. The consciousness, too, of faavtog 
such an estate to leave my boy, made me so anxioas to* 
preserve hint, that, instead of suffering him to run at 
pleasurci where he pleased, and grow hardy by exercise, 
1 almost destroyed him by confinement. We now did 
nothing in our garden, because we were in circurastancei 
to have it keep by others; but as atr imd exercise wero 
necessary for oar healths, we resolved to abridge our< 
selves in some unnecessary articles, and to set up an 
equipage. This, in time, brought with it a train of ex« 
penses, which we had neither prudence to foresee, no& 
courage to prevent- For as it enabled us to extend (Ba 
circuit of our visits, it greatly increased our acquaintance, 
and subjected us* to the necessity of making contioual ea* 
tertainments at home, in return for all those which we 
were invited to abroad* Thecharges that attended this ne* 
manner ofliving, were much too great for the income we ' 
possesed ; insomuch that we found ourselves, in a very 
short time, more necessitous than ever. Pride wouki oot 
suffer us to la^ down our eqjuipagef and to live io & 
manner unsaitable to it, was what he could not bear to 
think of. To pay the debts w^ had contracted, I was 
soon forced to mortgage, and at last to sell, the best part 
of my estate ; and as it wa& utterly impossible to keep up 
the parade any longer, we thought it adviseable to remove 
on a sudden, to sell our coach in town, and to look out 
for a new situation, at a greater distance from our «> 
quaintance. 

But unfortunately for my peace, I carried the habit of 
expense along with me, and was very near being reduced 
to a1>so|ute want, when, by the unexpected death o( a^ 
micie and* ills two sons, who died within a few weeks of 
each olheri I succeeded toaa estate of seven thousand, 
pounds a year. 

And noTw, Mr. Fits' Adam, both you and your readers 
will: undoubtedly call me a very happy own; and soja' 
<l0ed: I was. I set ab^ut the regt^loiioa of my iamiiy ^i^!^ 
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ke most pleasinf latisfaetioik The splendiNtr of my 
i|ui|»ages> the m^tiiiiceuce of my plate, the ciowd o^ 
crvaois that, attended tfite, the elegance of my house and 
iirniture^ the grandeur of my. park and ^ardens^ the lux- 
iry of my tHble, a»d the court that was every where paid 
|ie^ gave me iaexpressihle delight, so long as they were 
faveliies; hut no sooner were they become habitual to 
net than 1 lost all manner of relish for them ; and I dis* 
lovevedy in a very little time, that, by having nothing to 
fish for> I had nothing to enjoy. My appetite grew pall- 
fi by satiety^ a perpetual a-owd of visitors robbed me of 
Ul my domestic enjoy inent^ my servants plagued me, end 
lay steward cheated me. - 

But ihe eurse of greatness did not elsd here* Daily ex- 
lerlence cpavinced me that I was compelled to live more 
tot others than myself. My uncle had been a great party 
jBau, and a zealous^ opposer of qII ministetaal measures } 
Imd as his estate wa^ the largeslof any gentleman's in tbo 
BOimtry, he supported an interest in it» beyond any of his 
jiouipeiitors. My father had been greatly obliged by the 
boart party t which determined me in gratitude to declare 
hayself on that side; but thedifficu4ttes 1 had to encounter, 
Irei-e too many and too great for me; InsoOiuch that I 
Rave been baffled and d^eated 4n almost every thing I 
kave undertaken. . To desert the cause I have Embarked 
iny would disgrace me, and to go greater lengths in it, 
would liodo^ «ifi^ , I 9m engaged in a perpetual state oC 
warfi»re with the prineipal gentry of the country, and an^ 
isursed by my ttfnants and dependents, for compelling 
Ihem, at every election, to vote (as they are pleased to tett 
be) contrary to their conscience. 
[ My wife and I had once pleased oisirselves with the 
thought of being tisefui to the neighbourhood, by dealing 
out oar charity to* the poor and industrious; but the per* 
j^tuai hurry in which we live, tenders us incapable of 
lotukingout for objects ourselves $ and tiie agents we in* 
iHnst are either pocketing our bounty, orhestowing ft on 
^ undeserving^ At night, wiien we retire to rest» we are 
venting our co<nplaints on the miset ies of the day, and 
praying tieartily for (tie return of ^at peace, whi^ was 
kOnly the companion of our humblest situation. 
[• TbiSi sir^ i$ my hisioryj and if you give it a place ia 
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^your papery it may serve to iRcnkate this importaint trot 
— ihai where pain^ sickness and absolute wsttit are outi 
the question, no external chang^ of cireuinstanc^ d 
make a tnaa more lastingly happy than lie was befoij 
It IS to the ignorance of this truth, that the universal ^ 
satisfaction of mankind is principally to be ascribed. C^ 
is the lot of life ; and be that aspires lo greatness ib hopi 
to get rid of it^ is like one who thi ows himself into a fi^ 
nace to avoid the sbivering of the ague. 

The ouly satisfaction I can.enj^oy in my present sii 
tioa ts^ that k has not pleased heaven in its wrar 
make me a king. 

i 

y.—BcUtU of Phm^alia, and death e/Brntpey.^ 

AS the armies approached^ the two generals went h(A 
rank to rank encouraging their troops, Ponipey repT< 
sented to his men, that the glorious occasion which tw 
kad long besought him to grant, was now before theul 
*< and indeed/' cried be, « What advantages could y« 
wish ovec an enemy, that you are not now possessed o 
Tour numbers, yotir vigour, a late victory, all ensure 
speedy an# an easy conquest over those harrassed " 
broken troops> composed of men worn out with age, 
Impressed with the terrors of a recent defifot t But 1 ^ 
b a still stronger bulkwark for our protection, than tiH^ 
superiority of our strength— the justiceof our cause. Ycm 
are engaged iu the defence of liberty, and of your^^n^- 
try. You are supported by >ls laws, and Ml wed by i» 
magistrates. You have the worW spectators of yotir^ofl^ 
duct, and wishing you success.*-QNi the contrary, ^ 
whom you oppose is » robber and oppressor of his coun* 
try, and almost already sunk with the consciousness of h<» 
crimes, as welt as the bad success of his arms. Sbo# 
then, on this occasion, all that ardour and detestation w 
tyranny, that should animate Romians, an# do joslice t<> 
mankind.'^ Cesar, on his side* went among his men *^|* 
that steady seienity^for whicb he twas so much admirer 
in the midst of danger. He insisted on mithing ^ 
atrongly, to his soldiers, as his frequent and unsoecessrol 
endeavours (br peace. He talked witfe terroar oa.the 
Wwd h^ was goin^ to slied^ and ple?^e4^1y tie ti^eesJi^ 
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IT that urged him to it. , He ieplort(i Him many brave 
sen thai were to fall on - both siiles^ and the wounds of 
iificountry, whoever should t)e viGtorious. His soldiers 
inswered his speech with looks of ardour and impatience; 
irliich observing, he gave ih^ signal to begin. The word 
in Pompey's side, was Hercul&a th$ intmcibh ; that ob 
i^esar'Sy Vtnus the victorious. There was only so much 
pace between both ftrmies, as to give room lor fighting; 
therefore, Pompey ordered his men to receive the first 
l&ocky without moving out of their places^ expecting the 
memy's ranks to be pot into disorder by tlieir motion.^- 
[Tesar's soldiers were now rushing on with their usual im^ 
^iuosity, when perceiving the enemy motion less^ they all 
rtopt short as if by general consehl| and halted in the 
n'ldsi of their career. A terrible pause ensued, in whi<ih 
jboih armies continued to gaze upon each other with mutu-> 
jid terror. At length, Cellar's meq, having taken brenlh^ 
tan furiously upon the enemy, first discharging their jav- 
elins, and then drawing their swords. The same method 
jffas observed by Pompey 's troops^ who as vigoarously 
pppiosed the<attackr His cavalry, also, were ordered to 
roarge at the very on^t, which^ with the multitude of 
^chers and sliugers, soon obbged Cesar's men to give 
ground; whereupon, Cesar immediately ordered the 
|ix cohorts, that were placed as a reinforcement^ to ad- 
yajQce, with orders to strike at the enemy's faces. This had 
Us desired effeeU The cavalry, that were but just now 
sure of victory, i*eceived an immediate cheek;, the un- 
esuai method of fighting pursued by the cohorts, their 
aiming entirely at the visages of the assailants, and the 
horrible disfiguring wounds they made^ all contributed to 
intimidate them so much, Uiat, instead of defending theiv 
jpersons, their only endeavour was to save their faces.-*-- 
A total rout ensued of their whole body, which fled in 
freat disorder to the neighbouring mountains^ while the 
archers and slingers^ wiio were thus abaodonedi were cut 
lo pieces. Cesar now commanded the cohorts to pursue 
their si^ccess, and advancing, cliarged Pompey's troops 
upon the flank* This charge the enemy withstood for 
same time with great bravery, till be brought up his third 
Ime, which had jiot yet engaged. Pompey's infantry, 
l>eing thus douMy i^iaeked to front by fresh troopsi and 
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in rear by tbe victorious cohorts, could no longer res^ 
but fled to their camp. The right wing,~ howeverj 
Stilt valiantly maintained their ground. Bat Cesar bein^ 
now Convinced that the victory was certain, with )m 
usual clemencyi cried out| to pursue the strangersi and to 
spare the Romans ; upon which they all laid down tbeii 
armS| and received quarter. The greatest slaughter wit 
among the auxiliaries, who fled on all quarters, but prii^ 
cipally went for safety to the camp. The battle had nov 
lasted from the break of day till noon, although the 
weather was extremely hot $ the conquerours, howevefi 
did not remit tlieir ardour, being encouraged by the ei* 
ample of their general, who thought his victory not coO' 
plete till he be<^me master of the enemy's camp. AC' 
cordingly, marching on foot, at their head, be called op* 
on them to follow, and strike the decisive blow. The 
cohorts which were left to defend the camp^ for some tim^ 
made a formidable resistance, particularly a great nuffij 
ber of Thracians, and other barbarians^ vrho^ were «]► 
pointed for its defence ;^ but nothing could resist the ap* 
dour of Cesar^s %ictorioits army ; they were at last drif^ 
en from their trenches, and all fled to the noountalns, oof 
far off. Ce^ar seeing the field and camp strewed witblii^ 
fallen countrymen, was strongly bSscuA at so melancboi/ 
8 prospect, and could not help crying out, to one tbaf 
stood near him, " They would have it so,** Upon e^te^ 
ing the enemy's camp, every object presented fre^h in* 
Stances of the blind presumption and mndness of his a^ 
versaries. On all sides were to be seen tents adoroea 
with ivy, and branches of myrtles, couches covered 
with purple, and sideboards loaded with plate. - Every 
thing gave proofs of the highest laxury, and seemed ra|^' 
er the preparatives for a banquet, the rejoicings for a vi^ 
tory, than the dispositions for a battle. 

As for Pompey, who had formerly shown such ins***^" 
ces of courage and conduct, when he saw his cavairf 
routed, on which he had placed his sole dependence, be 
absolutely lost his reason, {nstead of thinking ho« t<> 
remedy this disorder, by rallying such troops as flerf> of 
by opposing fresh troops to stopthe progress t>{ the cob- 
querours, being totally amazed by this unexpected h\o^t 
he returned to the camp, and, in bis tent, waited the issue 
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'an eveot^ yi/hkb it was his iuty to direct not to fol* 

w. There he remained for some moments, without 

living ^ till, being told that the camp was attacked. 

What," sajs he, ** are we pursued to our very entrench- 

IpQts ?'' And immediately quitting his armour, for a 

ibit more suitable to his circumstances, he fled on horse* 

lek; giving way to aU the agonizing reflections which 

ys deplorable situation must naturally suggest.— In this 

ielahcnoly manner he passed along U)e vale of Tempe, 

nd pursuing tlie course of thetiver Peneus^ at last arri« 

ied at a fisherman's hut, in which he passed the night. 

from thence he went on board a little hark, and keeping 

long the seashore, he descried a ship of some burden, 

iilch seemed preparing to sail, in which he entbarked^ 

lie master of the vessel still paying him the homage 

rliich was dtie to his former station. From the mouth dT 

le river Peneus he sailed to the Amphipolis^ where, find* 

^g his a#airs desperate, he steered to Lesbos, to take in 

1$ wife Cornelia, whom he had left there at a distance 

om the dangers and hurry of war. She, who had long 

ittered herself with the hopes of victory, felt the rc' 

rerse of her fortune, In an agony of distress. She was 

esired hy the messenger (whose tears more than words^ 

:oclaimed the greatness of her misfortunes) to hasten, 

she expected to See Fompey^ with but one ship, and c- 

^n that not his own. Her grief, which before was vio- 

ieot, became no^ insupportable; she fainted away, and 

%y a considerable time without any signs of life* 

^t length, recovering lieraelf, and reflecting tliat it was 

now no time for vain lamentations, she ran quite through 

&e city to the seaside. Pompey embraced iier without 

speaking a word, and for some time supported her Id his 

larms, in silent despair^ 

I Having taken in Cornelia, he now continued his course, 
[steering tt> the southeast, and stopping no longer than was 
'iJecessary to take in provisions, at the ports that occur- 
Ired in his passage He was at last prevailed upon to ap* 
iply to Ptolemy, king of Egypt, to whose father Pompey 
bad been ai:onsi(lerablehenefactor. Ptolemy, who was as 
yet a minor, had not the government in his own hands, 
iutihe and his kingdom were under the direction of Pho- 
tiuus, an eunuch, and Theodotus, a master of the art of 
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speaking. The^ advised^ that Pompey should be invited 
on shore* and there slain ; and accord ingly, Achilles, the 
commander ofthe forces^ and Septimius, by Urtb a Bomai^ 
and who had formerly been a centurion id Pompey's v< 
my, were Appointed to carry their opinion iBto exiicutiaiu 
Being attended by three or four more^ they went in\0 a 
little bark, and rowed oif from land towards Pompey^ 
ship, that lay about a mile from the shore. Pompey, A 
ter taking leave of CorneHa, ^ho wept at his departore^ 
and having repeated two verses of Sophocles, signifying 
that he who trusts his freedom to a tyrant, from thai 
moment becomes a slaves, gave his hand to Aehilies, aoi 
stept into the bark^ with only two atte idants of his ovot 
They had now rowed from the ship a good way, and ai^ 
during that lime, they all kept a profound silence, Pompey^ 
willing to begin thfe discourse, accosted Septioiius, whose 
face he recollect€fd— « Methtnks, friend," cried he, "ywi 
and I were once fello^soldiers together.'' Septimius gave 
only a nod with his head, witliout uttering a word, orio" 
Stancing the least civility. Pompey, therefore, took out 
a paper, on which he had minuted a speech he tnteixled 
to make to the king, and begkn reading it. In this mia' 
ner they approached the shore ; and Cornelia, whose 
concern had never sutfered her to lose sight of her hus- 
band, began to conceive hope, when she ptsrceived the 
people on the strand, crowding down along the coaStj ^ 
If willing to receive him ; but her hopes were soon destroy- 
ed ; for that instiint, as Pompey rose, supporting hiros*" 
upon his ireedman's arm, Septimius stabbed him in tbe 
back, and was instantly seconded by Achilles. PompejNj 
perceiving his death inevitable. Only disposed himSielit^ 
meet it with decency — and covering his face with his rob^ 
without speaking a word, with a si^h, relsigned himself W 
his fate. At this ho^prid sight, Cornelia shrieked tio louw 
as to be heard to the shore; but the danger she hersei 
was In, did not allow the mariners time to look on 5 they 
immediately s^t sail, and, the wind proVing favourabfr 
fortunately they escaped the pursuit of the Egyptian pi 
leys. In ihfe mean time, Pompey's murderers Mving ^ , 
off his head| caused it to be embalmed, the better to PJ^ 
serve its features,^ designing it for a pres»ent to Cesar Tb^ 
body ^as Uirown nak^ on the strand^^and exposed to tb^ 
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yiew of all those whose curiosity led them that way. IJow* 
fever, his faithful flreediBan, Philip, still kept near it 5 and 
When the crowd was dispersed, he washed it in the sea ; 
and looking rouiid for materials to hurn it with^ be per- 
beivi^d the wreck of a fishingboat j of which he composed 
B pile. While he was thus piou^y employed^ he was ac- 
kosted by an old Roman soldier^ who had served under 
Pompey in Ifis youth. "Who art thou," ^aid he, " that 
eitt making these humble preparations for Pompej^^s fune- 
ral ?'* Pliilrp hav4ng answered that he was one of his 
treedmen, "Aks !" replied the soldier, "permit me to 
Ihare in this honcnif also ; among all the miseries of my 
|xile, it will be my last sad comfort, that I have been able 
Jb assist at the funeral of my old commander^ and tOQch 
feie body of the bravest gieneral that ever Rome produc- 
ed.'' After this they both joined in giving the corpse the 
!' .t rites 5 and collecting his ashes, burled tfecm under a 
III » -ising earth, scraped together wi(h their hands; over 
^Ifirhwas afterwards placed the following inscription: 
«^ He whose merits deserve a temple, can scarce And a 

' ^h.'-Ch(xratUrofK^ngy1J/red,^^-^•llvMlS:. 
THE merit of this prince?, both in private and public 
if, ni Vy, with advantage, be set in opposition to that of 
n V ironarch or citizen, which the annalsi of any nation 
dr any age can present to us. He seems, indeed, to be 
lit <XH:iplete model of that perfect character, which under 
the detiominatiun of a sage or wise man, the philosophers 
have been fond of detineating, rather as a fiction of their 
imagination, than in hopes of ev^ seeing it reduced to. 
practice; so happily were all I is virtues tempered togeth- 
er, so justly were they blended, and so powerfully did 
each prevent the other from exceeding its proper bounds I 
Be knew how to conciliate the boldest enterprize wan the 
coolest moderation; the most obsfinate perseverance, 
:«rith the easiest flexibility ; the most severe justice with 
^he greatest lenity ; the most vigorous command with the 
greatest afiability of deportment ; the highest capacity 
atid in{:llnation for science, with the most shining talents 
for action* His civil and military virtues are almost 
bqually the obijecits of our admira^on ; excepting, only, 
i 17^ - 
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that the ibrtter beiiig more rare among princes, as well ^ 
more useful, seetn chiefly to challenge cur applause. Na| 
ture, ako, as if desirous that so bright a production of bei 
skill should be set in the fairest light^ bad bestowed oc 
htih all bodily accompHshUsents^ vigour of limbs, dlEnlt} 
of shape and air, and a pleasant, engaging and open coua* 
tenance. Fartune alone, by throwing him into that ban 
barous age, deprived hhn of historians worthy to trauii 
mit his fame to posterity^ and we wish to see him deHj^ 
eated in more lively colours, and with more particulai 
strokes, that we may at least perceive some of those smajl 
specks and blemishes^ from which, as a man, it is impos 
sihle he could be entirely exempted. 

Vn. — Awhumrdness m Company.-^CtiE^Tiat^JKhp. 

WHEN an awkward fellow first comes into a room, lie 
attempts .to bow, and his sword, if he wears one, gets bei 
tween h#$ legs, and nearly throws him down. , Confosd 
and ashamed, he stumbles to the upper end of the rooni] 
and seats himself in the very place where he should nol 
He there begins playing with his hat, which he present]| 
drops; and recovering his hat, he lets fall his cane; aoiJ 
in picking up his cane, down goes his hat again. Thusj 
'tis a considerable time before he is adjusted. 

When his tea or coffee is handed to bim, be spreadr^^i 
handkerchief upon bis knees, scalds his moujLlv drops ei 
ther the cop or saucer, and spills the tea or cofic^e in bh 
lap. At dinner, he seats himself upon the edge of thf 
chair, at so great a distance from the table that Is 
frequently drops the meat between his plate and hi^ 
mouth ; he holds his knife) fork atid spoon dilSerently frqa 
other people; eats with his kmfe to the manifest danger 
of his mouth; and picks bis teeth vith his fork. 

If he is to carve, be cannot hit the joint ; but in labouz 
ingto cot through the bone, splashes the sauce over everj 
body's clothes. He generally daubs himself all over; bij 
elbows are in the next person's plate and he is up to tbi 
knuckles in soup and grease. If he drinks, '••- -"^ bi 
mouth full, interrupting: the whole company Vi 

^our good health, sir," and " My service to ] 'e« 

liaps coughs in his glass and besprinkles the w"h^. le. 

He addresses the campany by impropor titles iSii 
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br Ml/ Lord ; mistakes; one name far another ; and tells 
^ou of Mr, Whatd'yecaUhitn, or You know who; Mrs. 
iThingum, What's her name, or Howd*ye call her. He 
bNeglas a story ; fout not being able to finish it, breaks off 
tk the middle, with-*" I've forgot the rest.'*^ 

Yllt-^ViHut Manh highest £i^f«s^.— ^Harris. 

I FIND myself existing opon a Httle spot, surrounded 
^ery way by an immense unknown expansion—— Where 
Euaa I ? What sort of a place do I inhabit ? Is it exactly 
b^comtnodated, in every instance, to my convenience ? Is 
Ibere no excess of cold, none of heat^ to oi^nd me? Am 
I B^ver annoyed by animals^ either of my own kind or a 
dtiflerent ? Is every thing subservient to me, as though I 
liadordeied a!! myself ? No, nothing like il-^he farthest 
from it possible. The world appears 4iol, then , originally 
made for the private convenience of me alone } It doea 
laiot. But is it not possible so to accommodate it, by my 
o-wn particular industry ? If to accommodate man and 
^beast, heaven and earth, if tins be beyond lae, it is noi 
l^ssible. What consequence, then^ fbUows^ Or can there 
Be any other than this ? If I seek an interest of my own, 
detached from that of others, 1 seek an interest which is 
chimerical and can never have existence^ 

How then must I determine } Have I no interest at all ? 
If I have not, I am a fool for staying here : 'Tts a smoaky 
house, and the sooner out of it the better. But why no 
interest? Can I be contented with none but one separate 
and detached ? Is a social interest, joined with others such 
an absurdity as not to be admitted ? The bee, the beaver; 
and the tribes of herding animals, ard enow to convince 
me that tfa6 thing is, somewhere, at least, possible. How 
then, am I assured that 'tis not equally true of man ? Adl-» 
mit it, and what follows? If so, then honour and justioe- 
are my interest ; then the whole train of moral v^irtues 
are my interest ; without some portion of which, not even 
I thieves can maintain society* 

^ But farther still-^I stop not here^l pursue this social 

^interest as far as I^aa trace my several relations- I pass 

from my own stocky |ny own neighborhood, my own na** 

tion, to the wtole race qt matnkind, as dispersed through^ 

out the earth. Am I iiot related to them all, by the mui<' 
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tual aids of commerce, by the general inter^urse of arts 
and letters, hy that comoioa uature of which we all pai- 
ticipate? 

Again-^i roust have food and clothing. Without a 
proper genial warmth, I instantly perish. Am I not re" 
lated, in this view, to the very earth itself? To the distant 
sun, from whose beams i derive vigour ? To that stapeo- 
dous course and order of the iafiaite host of heavea^ by 
which tlfc times and seasons ever uniformly pass oh ? Wete 
this order once confounded, I could not probably survive 
a moment > so absolutely do I depend on this eomoHN)} 
geoefat welfare. Wiiat then have I to do but |o as^arge 
virtue into piety i Not only honour and justice, and what 
I owe to man^ are my interest.; But gratitude also,.acqai- 
escence, resign«'\tion, adoration, and all I owe to this great 
polity, and its great Governour, our common Parent 

JX.— On ihA Pleasure aruingjrcm OhiecU qfSighi' 

SrSCTATOK. 

THOSE pleasures of the im^iginatloa which 9xu9 from 
the actual view and survey of outward objects, all proceed 
from the sight of what iM^griatf uncommon ot bmutifid. 

BygreiUnesMt I do not only meaa the bulk of any single 
object, but the largeness of a whole view,^ coiojsidered as 
one entire piece. Such ai^ the prospects, of an open 
champaign coun|ry, a vast uncultivated desert, of bug^ 
heaps of mountains, high rocks and precipices, or a wid^ 
expanse of waters ; «4iere.we are not struck with the pov' 
elty or beauty of me sight, but with that rude kind of 
magnigcence, whicii appears ia many of these stupendous 
works of nature. Our imagii^tion loves to be filled whh 
ap object, or to grasp at any thing that is too big for its 
capacity. We are ^ng into s^ pleasing astonishment at 
such unbounded views, and feel a delightftd stillness and 
amazement in the soul, at the apprehensions of theai"^ 
The mind of man naturally hates every thing that looks 
like restraint upon it, and is apt to fancy it^lf under a 
sort of conftnemait, when the sight is pent up in a nar- 
row compass, and shortened, on eveiy side, by the neigli* 
bourhood of walls and mountains. On the^ cootrary» > 
spacious horizon is an image of, liberty, where the eye 
hm room to iwagd abroadi to expatiate at large oa tbp 
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hnmensicy of its vjew^/ai^d to lose itself amidst the variety 
Df ohjeets that offer themselves to its observatida. SvcU 
vHle and uitdetermiaed prospects are pleasing to the fan- 
ey, as the speculatiotts of eternity or infinitude are to the 
anderstandrog. But if there he a beauty or uo^ommon- 
ness joined with this grandeur^^^as in a troubled oeeaoi a 
heaven adoraed with stars and meteors^ or a spacious 
bihdseape cut out into rivers, woods, rocks aad meadows^ 
the pleasure still grows upon us, as it rises from more 
^n a simple principle. 

; Every thing that is n^to or uneommon raises a pleasure 
10 the imagination, because it fills the soul with an agree. 
abl0 surprise, gratifies its curiosity, and gives it an idea of 
.^hichit was not before possessed. We are, indeed, so 
ofeeh conversant with one. set of objects, and tired out 
i»iih so many repeated shows of the same things, that 
Whatever 18^ new or uncommon contributes a little to va* 
ty human life, and to divert our minds,. for a while, with 
the strangeness of its appearance i it serves us for a kind 
of refreshment, and fakes off from that satiety we are 
apt to complain of, in Our usual and ordinary entertain- 
'menis. It is this that bestows charms on a monster, and 
makes even the imperfections^, of nature please us. It- is 
this that recommends variety, where the miind is every in« 
itant called off to something new, and the attention not 
sufered to d^ell too long, and waste itself on any partic* 
olar object: It is this, likewise, iliat improves whfit is 
great or beautiful, and makes it afford the mind a double 
entertainment. Groves, fields and meadows are, at any 
. season of the year, pleasant to look t^mn ^ but never so 
much aS in the opening of the springy when they are all 
ftew and fresh, with their first gloss upon them, and not 
yet too much accostonted and familiar to the eye. For 
^is reason, there is nothing tiiat more eaUvens a pros« 
pect, than rivers, jetieaus, or falls of wat^, wliere the 
^ne is perpetually shifting, and entertaining tlie sight 
every* moment, with something that is new. We are 
quickly tired with looking upon hills and vallies, where 
every thing continues fi^cedand settled in the same place 
and posture, but find our thoughts a little agitated and re- 
lieved, at the sight of such objects as are ever in motion^ 
«ad sliding away from beneath the eye of the beholder. 
17 • 
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But there vs nothing that tna^es its way 'aiore direetlj 
to ttie soul, than beauty^ which immediatafy dilTuses a se- 
cret satisfiE(Ction and complacency through the iumguka- 
tioDy and gives a finishing to any thing that is gr^i or 
uncommon. The very first discovery of it strikes the 
mind with an inward joy, Ind spreads a cheerfulness ani 
delight t^irough all its faculties. ^ There is not^ perhaps 
any real beauty, or deformity more in one piece of mailer 
than another i because we might have been made so^ that 
whatsoever now appears loathsome tous^ might have sliawB. 
Itself agreeable } but we find by experience, that there are 
several modifications of matter, which tlie raind, without ' 
any previous consideration, pronounces at the first sight) 
beautiful or deformed. Thus we see that every .diiSereiit 
species of sensible creatui-es has its difierent notions tf 
beauty^ and that each of them is most affected with the 
beauties of its own kind. This is no where more Tem$A' 
able than in birds of the same shape end proporti<m, wbem 
we often see the male determined in his courtship by the 
single grain or tincture of a feather, and never discovenog 
any charms but in the^colour of its species. 

There h a second kind of beauty, that we find in the 
several products of art and nature, which does not >iork i 
in the imaginatroq with that warmth and violenceyssthe 
beauty that appears in our own proper species, hut is apt 
however, to raise in us a secret delight, and a kixMi oi 
fondness fur the places, or objects, in which we discotct 
it. This Consists either in the gaiet^^ or variety of c$l» 
ours, in the symmetry and proportion of parts, in ^ 
arrangement and disposition of bodies^ xxir in a just mix- 
ture and concurrence of all together. Among Ufese«er- 
eral kinds of beauty, the eye takes most delight in colours. 
We no where meet with a more glorious or pleasing sbt«» 
in nature, thm[i what appears in the heavens at the ri^i 
and setting of the sun, which is wholly made op of thow 
difierent stains of light, that show themselves in clouds o« 
a difierent situation. For this reason we find the poettf 
who are always addressing themselves to the iraagiDatio»; 
borrowing more of their epithets fiora colours, than fro® 
any other topic. 

As the fancy delights in every thing that is p^^f, 
itrange or beautiful, and is stiil mwe pleased, the morei^ 
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f nids of €h6s^ perteliOBS in the same object ^ so it is ea- 
»£ibie of receivnga new saiisfacliany by the a$sinance of 
Maather sense. Thus any couttnued sounds as the music 
>f bitdBf or a fall 4>f water, awakens, every mometit, tlie 
axiad of the beholder, and mbkes him more attentive to^ 
ijtte several beauties of the place'that liebeibre him. Thus 
]£ there arise a fragrancy of $melU ov peffun^^ they 
heighten the pleasures of the imagination, and make evea. 
Ibe colours and Ordure. of tike landscape appear more 
agreeable 5 for the ideas of both senses recoramend each 
ffther^ and are pleasanter together^ than when they enter 
tbe-mind separately ; as thedilSBrent colours of a pjcttire^ 
wli^^ Ih^ are well disposed,, set off one another, and re^ 
ceive aagi additkmal beauty from the advantage of their sit- 
uation* 

X.'-^Libisrty^ and ^averyi^'^iitam. 
i>i56UI6£ thyself as tiiou wilt^still, slavery ! still Ihoti. 
ftrt^ bitter draught f and .though thousands, in all ages^ 
kav€! been rliade to driak of thee^ thou art no less bitter 
on that account It is t^ou^ liberty I thrice sweet and 
graciotis Goddess,, whom ail, in pobltc or in private wor* 
sbip f whose taste is gratefal^ and ever will be sa till. na« 
Uxie herself shall change. No tint of words C9n spot thy 
inowy mantle>or cbymic power turn thy sceptre into iron. 
AVithtlTee, to smile upon him as he eats his crust, the 
^ain Is happier than his monarch, from whose court thou 
art exiled. Graetoas heaven f Grant me but health, thou 
freatbes.tower of it! And give me but this fair goddess 
as my CQinpahion; and shower dowRrthy mifres, if it 
^ seem good unto Ihy Divine Providdnce, upon those beads 
which are aching for them, 

Pursding these ideas, T sal down close by my table | 

and leaning my head upon my hand, I begao to figure to^ 

. myself the miseries of confinement. I was in a right 

foime for it, and so, I gave full scope to my imagination* 

I I was going to begin wiib the millions of my fellow* 

creatures, boro to no inheritance but slavery^ but find* 

' iog, however a&cting the picture was, that I bould not 

, bring it near me, and that the midtitude of sad groups iit 

[ it did but distract me, I took a single captive f and hav- 

[ ing first shut him up in his dungeon, I then looked through 

I Uie twilight of his grated door, to talie his picture; 
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I beheld his body half wasted away/ewith lonf expe^ 
lation and confinement | and felt what kind of sickness of 
the heart it is which arises from hope deferred. Upon 
looking nearer, I saw him pale and feverish. In thirty 
years the western breeze ha4 not once tanned his blood 
'^he had seen no sun, no moon, in all that time — nor htd 
the voice of friend or kinsman breathed through his kt* 
Uce. His children— but here my heart began to bleed - 
and I was forced to goon with another part of the po^ 
trait. 

He was sitting upon the ground, upon a little straw, in 
the farthest corner of his dungeon, which was aUematdj 
his chair and bed. A little calender of small sticks was 
laid at the head, notched M over with the (dismal days 
and nights he had passed there. He had one of these 
little sticks in his hand ; and, with a rusty nail, he was 
etching another day of misery to add to the heap. As' I 
darkened the little light he had, he lifted up a hopeless ejt 
towards the door — then cast it dowu«-^shook his bead-* 
and went on with his work of affliction. I heard lus cfamos 
upon his l^s, as he turned his body to lay his little slid 
upon the bundle. He gave a deep sigh— I saw the iroa 
enter inH> his soul. 1 bur$t into tears. I could not sus- 
tain the pictm'e of confioemeat which my fancy b»i 
drawn. 

Xh—Cara of CriHdsm.^STEKsn. 

-o— AND how did Garrick speak the solilequy ^^ 
night ? — Oh, against all rule, my Lord 5 most ungram- 
matically ! Betwixt'the substantive and adjective (which 
should agree together, in number, case and gender) h^ 
made a breach thus-«^stopping as if the. point wanted 
settling. And after the nominative case (which y^r 
Lordship knows should govern the verb^ he suspended bis 
voice, in the epilogue, a doKen times, three seconds an» 
three fifths, by a stop watch, my Lord, each time. ^^* 
mirable grammarian ! But, ia suspending his voice, vas 
the sense suspended Hkewise? Did no expression of atu- 
titiide or countenance fill up the chasm ? Was the eye si- 
lent? Did you narrowly look ? I looked only at die stop 
watch, my Lord, Excellent observer ! 

And what of this new boojc the whole world makes3ucb 
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. roat about? Ofi, 'tis out of all plumb, my Lord— quite 
n irregular thing; Not on^ of the angles at the four 
corners was a right angle. I had my rule and compasses^ 
oy Lord, in my pocket. Excellent critic. 

And for the epic poem, your Lordship bade ine look at 
r-upon taking the lengthy br«aidtli, height and depth of it, 
ind trying them, at home,, upon an exact scale of Bossu's^ 
lis out, my Lord, in every one of its dimensions. Ad- 
Kiirable connoisseur I , 

And Aid you step in, to take n look at the grand ptc- 
tixre^ia your way b9ck7 'Tis a melancholy daub, my 
Lord i not one principle of the pyramid, in any one 
^oup ! And iirhat a price f For there is nothing of the 
K^louring of Titian-«-the expressioft of Rubens— *the grace 
3if Raphael— tbe purity of Dominichino— the cotregtosity 
cif Corregio<— -the learning of Pouasin— rthe airs of Guido 
^--tbe tase of the Carraclw-^or the grand contour of An*> 

Grant me patience ! Of all the cants which are canted,. 
Ml tl^ canting worldf-^tkough the Cant of hypocrisy may. 
be the wor&t--^he cant of criticisoi is the mo^t torment-, 
tog !—*«»I would go fifty miles on foot, to kiss the hand 
of that man, whose generous heart will give up the reins 
of bis imagination into bis author^s hands, be pleased, he 
knows not why^. and cares not wherefore. 

XII. — Parallel httnoeen. Popi {md Jkfdtn. — Johnson. 

IN acquired knowledge^ the superiority must be allow- 
ed to Dryden, whose education was more scholastic, and 
who, before he became an author, had been allowed more 
time for study, with better meaiis of information* His 
mind has a larger range, and he collects his images and 
illustrations from a more extensive circumference of sci* 
ence. Dryden knew more of man, in his general natui'e ; 
and Pope, iu his local manners. The notions of Dryden 
cwere formed by comprehensive speculation^ those of 
I'ope, by minute attention. There is more dignity in the 
knowledge of Dryden, and qnore certainty in ehat of Pope. 

Poetry was not the sole praise of either ; for both ex- 
celled likewise in prose ; But Pope did not borrow his 
prose from his predecessor. The style of Dryden is ca- 
pricious and vari^ k that of Pope is. cau^io^ ^"^ u"^' 
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form : Dryden obeys the motions of his own mind^ Pope 
constrains his mind to his own rules of composition.-Prj^ 
den is sometimes vehement and rapid $ Pope is always 
Anoothy nniform and gentle. Dryden's page is a natural 
field, rising into inequalities, and diversified by the varied 
exuberance of abundant vegitation ; Pope's is a velvet 
lawn, shaven by the sy the, and levdled by the roller. 

Ofgenias— that power that constitutes a poet; (bat 
quality, without which judgment is cold and knowledge 
is inert ; that energy which collects, combines, amplifies 
and animates— the superiority must, with some hesitatioo, 
be allowed to Dryden. it is not to be inferred, that of 
this poetical vigour, Pope had only a little, because Dry- 
den had more; for every other writer, since Milton, must, 
give place to Pope ; and even of Dryden it must be said^ 
that if he has brighter paragraphs, he has not better po- 
ems. Dryden's performances were always liasty; eitto 
excited by some external occasion, or extorted by do- 
mestic necessity; he composed without consideration, 
and published without correction* What his mind could 
supply at call, or gather in one excursion, was alt tliat lie 
songht, and all that he gave. The dilatory caution of Pope 
enabled him to condense his sentiments, to multiply his 
images, and to accumulate all that atudy might produce , 
or chance supply. If the flights of Dryden therefore aW 
higher, Pope continues longer on the wing. If of Dry* 
den's Are the blaze is brighter ; of Pope's the beat is more 
regular and constant Dryden often surpasses expecja* 
tion, and Pope never falls below it. Dryden is read with 
frequent astonishment, and Pope with perpetual delight. 

XIII. — Story o/*L€ Pev^.— •Stbbne. 
IT was sometime in the summer of that year in ^^^ 
Dendermond was taken by the allies, when ray « ncle To- 
by was one evening getting his supper, with Trim sUiiug 
behind him, at a small sideboard— I say sitting-^for »" 
cdnsideration of the coporal's lame knee (which soow- 
times gave him exquisite pajn) — when my uiicte f oby 
dined or supped alone, he would never suffer the corpo- 
ral to stand: And the poor fellow's veneration for his 
master was such, that, with a proper artillery, my uncle T^ 
by could have taken Dendermond itself, with less lroul)» 
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llian be wai^ able to gain this peint over hitn ; for rn^ny 
€1 iinae when ray uncle Toby supposed the corporal's leg 
was at resty he would look back, and detect him statiditig 
behind him, with llie most dutilul respect ; this bred mone 
little sqaubbfes betwixt them, than all other c<:useSy for 
five and twenty years togelhet. 

He was one evening sittingfthus at las supper, when the 
landlord of a little Inn in the village came into the parlor, 
with an einpty phial in his hand, to beg a glass or two of 
sack: 'Tis for a poor gentleman — 1 think of the array^ 
said the landlord, who has been taken ill at my bouse 
foar days ago, and has never held up his head since, bv 
had a desire to taste any thing till just how, that he has a 
fancy for f glass ofsock, ancf a thin toast.—"! think/^ 
says he, taking his hand from bis forehead — •*!! would 
comfort me^'*-^— 

—If 1 coutd neither beg, botrow, nor buy such a tbitig 
—added the landlord— I would almost steal it for the 
poor gentleman he is so it!.— I hope he will still nocnd, 
continued he— we are all of us concernecl for him. 

Thou art a good natured sonf, 1 will answer for thee, 
cried my uncle Toby; and thou shak drink tlie poor gen- 
tle man's health in a glass of sack thyself-^— and take k 
couple of bottles with m> service, atid tell him he is heart- 
ily welcome to iheakf and to adozen more, if they will 
^o him good. - ^ 

Though I am persuaded, said tny. uncle Toby, as the 

landlord shut the door, he is a very compassionate fe'low, 

Trim— yet 1 cannot help enHertaining a high opinion Of 

his guest too J there must be something more than com- 

; roon in him, that in so short a time, should win so much 

upon the a£R;ctions of his host.— And of hb whole family, 

added the corporal, for they are all Concerned for him.^- 

Step after him, said my uncle Toby— do Trim, and aisk 

if he k'now:^ his name* 

I I have quite forgot it)| truly, said the landlord. Coming 

f back into U)e parlour with the corporal — but I can ask 

I his son again — (}as he a son with hihi, tlien ? said my 

\ uncle Toby. A boy, risplied the landlord, <if ^bout ^lev- 

^ en or twelve yCars of age;^ — but the poor' Creature has 

r tasted almost as little as his father; he ()oes nothing but 

I toourn and lament for him night and day. He has not 

i ititre<]i fiom the bed sid^ thege \xvo days. ' ^ 



<. 
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My uncle Toby laid down his knife )and&rk, end 
thrust his plate from before him, as the landlord gavebhn 
the account: And Trim, without being ordered, teok 
them awey, without saying one word, and in a fe« mio* 
utes after, brought him liis pipe and tobacco. ^ 

Trim I said my uncle Toby, I have a project in my 
head, as it is a bad night, of wrapping myself up warif 
in hiy roquelaure, and paying a visit to this poor geot^ 
man. Your honour's roqnelaure, replied the corporal, 
has not once been had on since the night before your hon- 
our received your wound, when we mounted guard in the 
trenches before the gate of St. Nicholas; — ^and bfe^idcSj 
it is so cold and rainy a night, that, what with the roqoe* 
laure, and what with the weather, it will be enough to give 
your honour your death. I fear so, replied my undc 
Toby ; but f am not at rest in my mind, Trim, since the 
account the landlord has given me-I wish I had not known 
,so much of this afiair— added my uncle Toby — or that I 
had known more of it 9 — How shall we manage it? Lea^ 
it, an't please your honour to me, quoth the corporal j- 
I'll taj<e my hat and stick, and go to the house, and re^ 
conoitre, and act accordingly ; and I will bring your hon- 
our a full account in an hour. Thou shaltgo, TriffljSaid 
my uncle Toby, and here!s a shilling for thee to drink 
with. his servant. I shall get it all out of hiffl) ssi^ '^ 
corporal, shutting the door. 

It was not till my uncle Toby had Icnocked the ashcl 
out of his third pipe that corporal Trim returned from the 
inn, and gave him the following account: 

I despaired at first, said the cprporal, of being able to 
bring back your honour any kind of intelligence concern- 
ing the poor sick lieutenant-»-Is he of the army, then/ 
said my uncle Toby. — He is said the corporal — And m 
what regiment ? said ray uncle Toby— i'll tell your h**"' 
our, replied the corporal, every thing straight forwaH,** 
I learnt it.— Then, Trim, PU iill another pipe, said my 
uncle Toby, and not interrupt thee ^'^so. sit down at ^!^r 
ease, Trim, in tlie wlndovi seat, and begin thy story agawf* 
The corporal made his old bow/ which genecaliy spoK*^ 
as pl^in a$^a4)ovir could speak it, " Your honour is goo^ I 
ana having done that, he sat down as he was ordered-;^ 
and began his. story to my itni;le Toby over Bgp^i ^ 
pretty near the same wordf* 
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- -I despaired at first, said the corpora!, of being able to 
iMTjng back any intellfgence to j'our honour, about , the 
lieutenant and his son ; for when I asked where the ser- 
vant was.-f>om whotn 1 made myself sure t)f knowing eve- 
ry thing that was proper to be asked— That's a right 
distinction, Trim, said ^ny uncle Toby— I was answered, 
^n't please your hoDonr, that he had no ^lervant with hire. 
— That he had come to the inh'Whh hired horses j»— which 
upon finding himself onabje to proceed (to join, I suppose, 
the regiment) he had dismissed the morning after he came. 
Iff get better, my dear, said he, as ue gave his purse to 
hfs son to pay the man*— we can hire horses from iHjRce -^ 
Sut alasi Th^ poor gentleman will never gel from hence, 

^iA the landlady to me, for I heard, the deathwatch all 
night long ;-^and when he dies, the youth, his son, will . 
Certfiinly die with him ; for he is broken hearted already. 
I was hearing this account, continued the corporal, 
when the youth came into the kitchen, to order the thiu 
toast the landlord spoke of 5 but I will do it for my father 
m^^self, i^id the youth. Pray Let me save you the trouble, 
3^oung gentleman, said I, taking up a fork for the purpose, 
and offering him my chair to sit down upon by the lire, 
whilst I did it. I believe, Sir, said he, very modestly^ I 
can please him best myself.*— I am sure, said I, his honour^ 
will not like the toast the worse for being toasted by an 
old soldier. The youth took hold of my hand, and in- 
stantly burst intQ tears. Poor yoath f said my uncle To- 
i^y — he has been bred up from an infent in the army, and 

\ the name of a soldiei, Trim, sounded in his ears, like the 
frame of a friend. I wish 1 had him here. 

*— I never, in the longest inarch, said the corporal, bad 
so great a mind to my dinner, as I had to cry with him 
for company :— What could be the matter with me, an^t 
please your honour ? Nothing Tn the wQrld, Trim, said 
«iy uncle Toby, blowing his nose- — but that thou art. a 
goodnatured fellow. 

When I gave him the toast, continued the corporal — 
I thought it was proper to teH him I was captain Shandy's 
servant, and that your honour (though a stranger) was 

^ extremely concerned for his father ; and that if there was 

; any thing in your house or cellar-*'— (and thou mightest 
have added my purse too, said my unde Toby) —he was 
18 
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heartily welcome Co it : He made a very low bow (wMdi 
was meant to your honour) — but no answer — for bis heart 
was full — ^so lie weot up stairs with tbe toast; I warrant 
you, tpy dear, said I, as I opened the kitchen, door, your 
father will be well again. Mr« Yorick's curate was sn&ok- 
ing a pipe by tbe kitchen fire, but said not a word, good 
or bad, to comfort the y<)uth. I thought it wrong, added 
the corporal — I t(iink so too, said my uncle Toby. 

When the Lieutenant had taken his glass of sack^and^ 
toast, he felt himself^ little revived, and sent down into 
tlte kitchen, to let mwnow, tl>at in about ten minutes, he 
should be glad if I would step up stairs— I belicve,.said the 

landlord, he is going to say his prayers for there was 

a book laid upon tlie chair, by his bed side, and as I sbut 
the door, i saw his son take up a cushion.—— 

I thought, said the curate, that ypu gentlemen of the 
Army, Mr. Trim, pe»^er said your prayers at all. I heard 
the poor gentleman say his. prayers last night, said tbe 
landlady, very devoutly, and with my own ears, or I could 
not have believed it. Are you sure of it ? replied the cu- 
rate. A soldier, an^t please your reverence, said I, praj-s 
as often (of his own accord) as a parson ; — and when he 
is fighting for tiis king, and for his own life, and for his 
honour too, he has the Most reason to pray to God of any 
one in the whole world. 'Tw^s well said of thee. Trim, 
said my uncle Toby. But when a ^soldier^ said f, an't 
please your reverence, has been standing for twelve hours 
together, in tl>e trenches, up to his knees in cold water*— 
or engaged, said f , for months together, in long and dan* 
gerous marches; harrassed, perhaps, in his rear today; 
harrassing dthers tomorrow; — detached liere— counter- 
manded there — resting this night out upon his arros— r 
beat up in his shirt the next — hetiumbed in his joints 
— perhaps without straw in his tent to kneel on — he must 
say hts prayers how and when he can. I believe, said 
I — for I was piqued, .quoth the corporal, for the repu- 
tation- of the army-^ I believe, an't please your reverence, 
said I,' that when a soldier gets time to pray — lie prays as 
heartily as a parson — though pot with all his fuss and hy- 
pocrisy.— Thou shouldst not have said that, Trim, said 
my uncle Toby — for God only knows who.is a hypocrite, 
ariid who is not. At the great and general review of us 
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aU^ corporal, at the day o^ judgment (aod not till tlien) — 
it will be seen who have done their duties in this world^ 
mi who have not ^ and we shall be ad vanced, T rim, ac<* 
cordjngly. I hope we shall, said Trim — it is in the scrip- 
ture, said my uncle Toby ; and I will sh3w it thee, to- 
morrow :^— In tlie mean time, we may depend upon it, 
Trim, for our comfort^ said my uncle Toby, that God Al- 
ttilghty is so good and just a goveraour of the world, 
that if we hav«r hut done our duties in it — it will never be 
inquired into, whether we have done^em in a red coat or 
a black one : — 1 hope not, said tlie dorporaL-— But go on^ 
Trim; said my uncle Toby, with the story. 

When I went up, continued the corporal, into the Lieu- 

^tenaQt's room^ which I did not do till the expiration of the 

tea minutes, he was laying in his bed, with his head raised 

upon his hand, his elbows uponHhe pillow, and a dean 

white cambric handkerchief beside it : The youth was; 

Just stooping down to take up the cushion upon which I 

i ^apposed he had been kneeling-— the hook was laid upon 

the bed-^and ^s he rose in taking up the cushion with 

one hand, he reached out his other to take the book a- 

way at the same time* Let it remaia there, my dear,. 

Lsaid the Lieutenant. 

:' H^did not O0er to speak to me, till I had walked up 

tlose to his bedside : If you aiire Captain Shandy's servant, 

said he, you must present my thanks to. your Piaster, 

f with my Ht tie boy's thanks along with them, for his cour- 

^tesy to me;*— ifhe.was of Leven's— — said the Lieuten^ 

ritot I told himyour honour was— then, said he, I served 

three catnpaigns with him in Flanders, arfH remember 

[ him; but His most likely, ias I had not the honour of any 

acquaintance with him» that he knows nothing of me. -r* 

You will tell him, however, that the person his good na- 

'^ tare has laid under obligations to him^ is Le Fever, a 

: Lieutenant in Angus's— --but he knows me not — said he 

la second time, musing ;— possibly he may my 3lory — ad-* 

ded he — ptay tell the Captain, I was the Ensign at 6reda, 

whose i^ife was most unfortunately killed with a musket 

I shot, as she lay in my arms in my tent.--! remember the 

, 8tory, an't please your lionour, said I, very weU. Do 

you so ? said he wiping his eyes with his liandkerchief— 

j- then well may L— ^In saying this, be drew a little ringy 
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out of his bosoBy whicli seemed tied with a black riband 
about his neck, and kissed it twice— HerCi Billy, sa?d he-^ 
the boy flew across the room' to the bed side, and faltiog 
down upon his knee, took the ring in his hand, and kissed 
it too, (hen kissed his fatlieri and sat dow upon llie bed 
and wept. . 

I wish, said my uncle Toby with a deep sigh — I wisb, 
Trim, I was asleep. 

Your honour, replied the Corporal, is too much con- 
cerned ^ shall I pouryoujr honour out a glass of sack to' 
your pipe ? Do, Trim, said my uncle Toby. 

I remember, said my uucle Toby, sighing agaio^ the ; 
story of the Ensign and his wif^, and particularly well, i 
that he as well as she, upon some account or olher^ ([ 
forget what) was universally pitied by ihe whole regtmeat; i 
but finish the story^ 'Tis finished already, said the cor- 
poral, -for 1 could stay no longer, so I wished his hoooar 
a good night ^ young Le Fever i-ose from off the bed, and : 
saw me to tlie bottom of the stairs j and as we went i 
down together, told me tl^ey had come from Irelaad, and ' 
were on their route to join/the regiment in Flanders— 
But alas! said the corporal, the Lieutenant's last day's 
march is -over. Then wli^t is to became of his poor boy? '. 
cried my uncle Toby. ^ -^ 

Thou has left this matter short, said my uocle Toby to - 
the Corporal as he was putting him to bed, and I wiD tell ' 
thee in what, Trim. In the first place,^ when thou mad'st 
an offer of my services to Le Fever, as sickness and 1 
travelling are both expensive, and thou k newest he was/j 
but a poor i'ieutenant} with a son to subsist as well as : 
himself ^it of his, pay, tliat thou didst not make an offer 
__4o-liha'^of my purse ; because, had be stood in neetl, thou ■ 
knowest, Trini, he had been as welcome to it as myseUV^ ' 
Your honour knows, said the Corporal, f had no orders ; 
True, quoih my uncle Toby, thou didst very right. Trim, 
. as a soldiery but certainly, very wrong as a mem. 

In the. secotid place, for which, indeed, thou hajst the 
same excuse, contmued my unfcle Toby, when thou offer* 
edst him whatever was in my house thou shouldst have of- 
fered him my houss too : A sick brother officer should 
have the best' quarters, Trim, and if we had him with us, 
we could tend and look to him ; thou art au exQelleint 
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nurse thyself, Trim ; and what with thy care of hiin, andt 
the old woman's, and his boy's, and mine together, we 
might recruh him again at onee> and set him upon hts legs*. 

in a fortnight' or three weeks, added my uncle- Toby^ 
siniitng, he might march. He will never march,^ an'k: 
please your honour, in this worW, said the Oorporah. He 
will march, said my uncle Toby, rismg up, fromi the side 
of the bed, with one shoe oK A n't please your honour,, 
' said the Corporal, he will never march but to his grave- 
He shall march, cried my uncle. ToBy, marching the foot 
which had a shoe on, though without advancing an inch,. 
he shall march to his regiment. He cannot stand' it, said 
the CorporaL . He shall be supported, said my uncle To- 
by. . He'll drop at last, said the Corporal, and what will 
become of his boy? He shall not drop said ray uncl^To- 
. by, firmly. A well o'day, do what we can for him, said 
Trim, maintaining his point, the poor SOUS' will die^ He- 
shall not die, by H — — n, cried my uncle Toby. 

— The Accusing Spirit, which flew up lolfeaven's- 
chancery with the oath, bfushed' as he gave It in : and the- 
Becording Angel, as he wrote it down, dropi^ed a tear 
upon tlie word, and blotted it out forever. 

-^MJ' uncle. Toby went to his bureau^ and jjiat his 
ptirseinto his pocket, and having ordered the Corporal 
to go early in the morning fbr a physician, he went to. 
bed and fell asleep. 

The suri looked bright the morning after, to every eye 
in the village but Le Fever's and his ufHicted sou's y the 
band of death pressed heavy upon his eyelids, and hardly 
"could the wheel at the cistern turn round its circle, when, 
my uncle Toby, who had got up an hour befor^B his woh- 
"ted time, entered the ^Lieutenant's room, and without pre- 
fece or apology, sat himself down upon the chair upon the 
^bed side, and independently of all modesraud customs, o- 
pened the curtain, in the manner an old friend and broth*^ 
er officer would have done it, and asl^d him how he did; 
•^andhow he had rested in the night — what was his com-- 

Elaiht-^where was his pain — and what he could do to^ 
elp him ? And without giving him time to answer any; 
one of these inquiries, went on and told him of the little- 
plan which he had been concerting with the Corporal tha^ 
. Bight before for Mm* 
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— You 8!iail go borne direcUy, Le Fever, said my uncle 
Toby, to my house— >and we'll send for a doctor to see 
that's the matter — and we'll have an apa(hecary-*-and 
the corporal shall be your nurse-^and I'll be your ser- 
vant, Le Fever. 

There was a frankness in my uncle Toby-*^not the ^/^ 
/ec^ of familiarity, but the cau5s of it— which let you at 
once into bis soul, and showed you the goodness of his 
nature 3 to this there was something in his lr>9ks, and voice, 
and naauner, superadded, which eternally beckoned to tbe 
unfortunate to come and take shelter under him ; so that 
before my uncle Toby had half finished the kind offers 
he was making to the father, had tlie son insensibly pres- 
sed up close to his knees, and iiad taken hold of the breast 
of his coat, and was pulling it towards htm- - The blood 
and spirit of Le Fever, which were waxing cold aod 
slow within him, and were retreating to tbeir last cilad^ 
the heart, rallied back*— the film forsook bis oyes for wl 
moment, he looked up wishfully in my uncle Toby's face 
— *-then cast a look upon his boy. 

Nature instantly ebbM again — the film retnrned to its 
place — the pulse fluttered, stopped— went on— throbbed 
-^stopped again— moved<«^s topped — ^sball 1 go on ?— No. 
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I.— 1*« Shepherd and the Pphilospher. 

REiWOTE from cities, !iv^4 a swaia, 
Unvex'd with all the txres of gain. 
His head «vas siiverM o*er with age, 
And long experience made him sage; 
.In summer^s heat and wynter^s cold, 
He fed his flock and pennM the fold : 
His hours^ in cheerful labour flew. 
Nor envy nor ambition knew j 
His wisdom and his honest fame, 
Through all the country raised his name. 

A deep philosopher^ (whose rules 
Of moral life were drawn from schools*) 
The* shepherd's homely cottage sought j 
And thus explored his reach of thought. 
Whence is thy learning ? Hath thy toil 
O^er bookd consumM the midnight oil ? 
Hast thou old Greece and Rome surveyed, 
And the vast sense of Plato wergh'd ? 
Hath Socrates thy soul refin'd ? 
And hast thou fathom'd-Tully's mind? 
Or, like the wise Ulysses thrown, 
By various fates on realms unknown ? 
Hast thou through many cities stray'd, 
Their customs, laVs and manners i^eigh'd ? 

The shepherd modestly reply'd, 
I ne'er the path of learning tryM ; 
hot have 1 roamM in foreign parts, 
To read mankind, their !aws and arts ; 
For man is practis'd in disguise ; 
He cheats the most discerning eyes i . 
Who by that search ishaH wiser grow, 
When we ourselves can never know f 
The little knowledge I have gam'd, 
Was all from simple nature arain'd j 
Hence my life's maxims took their rige«— 
UeoGt grew my setU^ butc ^m^ 
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The daily labours of the bee, 
Awake my soul to industry. 
Who can observe the careful ant, 
And not provide for future want ? 
Jily dog, {the truest of his kind) 
With gratitude inflames my mind ; ' 

I mark his true, his faithful way^ 
And in my service copy Tray. 
In constancy and nuptial lq.ve| 
I learn my duty from the dove. 
The hen, who from the chilly air, 
With pious wing protects her care, 
And every fowl that flies at targe, 
Instructs mev in a parent's charge* 

From nature, too, 1 take my rule i 

To shun coqtemptlmd ridicule. 
1 never with important air, 
In conversation overbear : 
€an grave and formal passfbr wise, 
When men the solemn dwl despise) . ^ 
My tongue within my lips I rein, 
For who talks much must talk in vain : 
We from Uie woody torrent fly : 
Who listens to the chattering pie ? \ 

JNpr would I with felonious flight, 
By stealth invade my neighbour's right : 
Rapacious animals we hate y 
Kites, hawks, and wolves deserve their fate.. 
Do not we just abhorrence Bad 
Against the t.oad and serpent kind ? 
But envy, calumny and spite, ! 

Bear stronger venom in their bite i 
Thus every object of creation 
Can furnish hints for contemplation. 
And, from the most minute and mean,, ' 

A virtuous mind can morals glean. 

Thy fame is just the sage replies v: 
Thy virtue proves tliee truly wise- 
Pride often guides the author's pen { 
Books as aflected. are as men : 
I But he who studies nature's laws. 
From cettaiA truth hiis niaxifflji. ^aws i, 
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And those, without our schools, suffice 
. To make men morale good and. wise/ '^ 

IL — Ode to Lenen Heater. 
ON Levea's banks while free to rove 
And tune the rural pipe to love, 
1 envied not the happiest swain 
That ever trod th' Arcadian plain. 
Pure stream ! in whose ti:;ansparent wave 
My youthful limbs I wont to lave; 
tio torrents stain thy limped source; 
No rocks impede thy. dimphng course. 
That sweetly warbles o'er its bed, 
With whitCj round polish'd pebbles spread $ 
While, lightly poised, the scaly brood, 
In myrisuis cleave thy clirysial flood ; 
The springing trout, in speckl'd pride $, 
The s:i}Kion monarch of the tide ; 
The ruthless pike intent on war^ 
The Silver eel, and mottled par» 
Devolvini^ from thy parent lake, 
A charming maze thy waters make, 
By bowers of birch and groves o^ pine, 
. Aj»d hedges flower'd with eglantine*. 
Still on thy banks so gaily green, 
May>um'roos lierds and flocks be seen : 
And lasses^ chantinf o'er the pail ^ 
And shepherds, piping in the dale; 
And ancient tfaitii) thai knowi$ no guile ^ 
And industr)^ embrown'd with toil 5 
And heart resolvM and hands preparM, 
The blessings they enjoy to guard. 

lll.-^QdeJrom the I9th Psalm. 
THl!l spacious firmament on high, 
With all the blue etherial sky, 
And s(>4ngled heavens a shining framei 
Their great ori'ginal proclaim. 
Th' unwearied sun from day to day. 
Does bis Creator's power display } 
And publishes to ev'ry land. 
The work of an Almij^hty band. 
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SooD as the evening shades prevail. 
The moon takes up the wond'roiis tale, 
And nightly, to the listening earth, 
Re})eat8 the story of her birth ; 
Whilst all the stars that round her burn, " 
And all the planets in their turn, 
Coiiflrni the tidings as they roll. 
And spread' the truth from j>ole to pole« 

What though) in solemn "silence, all, 
Move round the dark terrestrial ball ? 
What though no real voice nor sound 
Amid these radiant orbs be found ? 
In reason's ear they all rejoice. 
And utter forth a glorious voice, 
Forever singing, as thfey shine, . 
<< The hand that made us is divifie.'' 

IV. — Jlwal Charms. 
SWEET Auburn ! loveliest village of the plain! 
Where health nt^d plenty cheei'd the lab'ring swain ? 
Where smihng spring 4ts earliest visits paid> 
And parting summer's ling'ring blooms delayM : 
Dear lotely bowers of innocence and ease f 
Seats of my youth, when ev'ry sport could pteasci 
How often have 1 loiter^ o*er thy green, 
Where humble happiness endear'd each scene i 
How often have t paus'd on every charm ! * 
Th^ shelter'd cot the cultivated farm, 
The never failing brook, the busy miU, - 

The decent church, thattopp'd the neighb'riag hmi 
The hawthorn bush with seats beneath the sbadei 
For talking age and whispering lovers made. 
How often have I blessM the coming day, 
When toil, remitting, lept its turn to play, 
And all the village train from labour free. 
Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree I 
While many a pastime cirled in the^hade, 
The young contending as the old surveyed : 
And many a gambol froUck'd o'er the ground, 
And slights of art and feats of strength went round 
And still, as each repeated pleasure tir'd, 
Succeedipg spojits the loirthful band inspired: 
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^ The dancing pak that simply sopght renowbi 

By holding out lo lire eace-oUief down ; . i 

[ The swaii}^ mistrustlei^ls of his sniutiedface^ ^ j 

While secret laughter tHter 'd round the place) i 

The bashful virgin's sidelong looks of (ove, i 

The matron's glance, that woukl those looks reprove.- 

Sweet was the sound, when oft at eventngVciosai ] 

Up yonder hill the village mprmur rose. 
There as I passM with carel^s steps and slow, ^ 

The mingling notes came softea'A^wm i»elow j 
The swain responsive as the inifkma id sung; 
• The sober herd that low'd to m^et their young; 
The noisy geese ibat gabbled oVi the* pool ; ' 
The playful children just tet loose li om school ; '^ 

The 'watch dog% voice, that bay'd the whispVing wind } 
And the loud laugh that spofce the vticani mind ; 
These all, in soft confusion sought the shade, » ^ 

' And filled each pause the nightingale had made. ^ 

I - ■ ■ . '■ - ' ' ' • ^ 

V. — The Painter who pleased Nobody and every Body* ^ 

LEST men suspect your iale cihtrue, 
Keep prohabiJity in vrew^ • ^ 

i The traw'Uer, leading o^er those bounds, 

The credit of his book confounds, it 

*' Who with his tongue hath armies routed, 
,; Make e'en his real courage doubted. 
;\ But flatl'ry never seems afford ; 

The flatter'd always take jrour word ; 
' Impossibilities seem just; ^ 

Tliey take the strongest praise on tnist; 
H Hyperboles, though e^er so great. 
Will still coHie short of ^elfeonceit. 

So very like a painter drew, 
That evVy eye the picture knew ; 
I He hit complexion, feature, air, 
So just that life Itself was there ; 
No flatt'cy with his colours laid, 
\ To bloom restei*d the fade:* ^aid^ . 
He gave each, muscle all ilf ^; 

The mouth, the chin, the nixA . / tth, 
His honest pencil touCh'd with ctiith, 
And marked the date of age and youth- 
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He lohi his Menis j his practice faiPd, 
Truth should not aUays be rcveal'd y 
Tn dusty piles his pictures lay. 
For no ooe sent the second pay. 

Two busto's, fraught with every trace, 
A Venus' and Apolo's face, 
. He plac'd in view, resoiv'd to please, 
V^/hoever sat, he drew from these 5 
From these corrected every featdrc^ 
And spirited each awkward creature* 

All things were set ; the hour was come, 
Bis palette ready o^er his thumb ; 
My lord appeared, and seated right, 
lii proper attitude and light. 
The painter looked, he sketchM the piece 5 
Then dipt his pencil, talk'd of Greece, 
Of Titan's tints, of Guido's ai*, 
" Those eyes> my lord, the spirit therCj 
Might well a. Raphael's hand requi^re. 
To give theoi all the native *re 5 
The features, f^raught with sense and vrit, j 

You'll grant, are vei-y hard to hit t ■ 
Bat yet, with patience, you shsHl view 
As much as paint or art can do : 
Observe the work."--»My lord replyM» 
" Tillnow I thought my niomh was wide$ 
Besides, my nose is somewhat long f 
Dear sir, for me His far too young.'' 
" O pardon, me,'^ the artist cry'd, 
** In this, we painters must dtecide. 
The piece e^en common eyes must strilce $ 
I'll warrant it extremely like.** 
My lord examinM it anew^ 
No lookmgglass i^emM half so true, 

A lady camew Whh borrowed grace, 
He from his Venus forniM her face. 
Her lover prais'd the .painter's .art, . 
So like the picture in his heart f 
To every age some charoi he lent 5 
E'en beauties were almost content/ 
Through all the town his art they praised, 
His ciistom'igrew, his price was rais'd. 
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Had he the reariikaiess shi>wn^ 
Would any man the picture own F 
But when thus happily he wrought^ 
« Each fonnd the likeness ill his thought. 

VL' — Diversiiy in the Hvman Character. 
VIRTUOUS and vicioas every man must be, 
Few in th* extreme, but all in the degree ; 
The rogue and fool by fits are fair and wise^ 
And e'en the4)est, by fits what they despise- 
^TIS but by part we foHow food t>r ill, f 
For, Vice or Virtue, Self direct? it slill 5 
Each individual seeks a sev'ral goal ; 
But Heaveii's great view is one, and that tlie wiiole. 
That counterworks each folly and caprice 5 \ 
That disappoints tb' eifect of ev'ry vice j 
Tbftt happy frailties to all ranks apply M— 

; Shanote to the virgin, to the malron pride, 
^ear to the statesman, rashness to tbe cbief^ 
Td kings presumption, and tot^rowds belief. 
That Virtue's end from vanity can raise, 
Which seeks no interest, oJo reward but praise $ 
And build on wants, and oq defects of mind, 
The joy, the peace, tlie glory of mankind* 

Heaven, forming each on other to depend, 
A liiaster, of a servant, or a friend^ . 
Bids each on other for assistance 'call. 
Till one man's wesQcness grows the strength of all. 
Wants, frailties, passions^ closer still ally 
The common interest or endear tiie tie. - 
To those we owe true friendship, love sitic^re, 
Each homefelt jo]f that life inherits here; 
¥et from the same, we^arn, in its decline, 
Those joys, those loves, those itiit'rests to resign, 

^ Taught, half by reason, half by mere decay, 
To welcome deatby and calmiy pass s^way. 

Whate'er the passion, knowledge, iSnmeor pelf, 
Not one would diange jiis neighlH>ftr with himself. 
Tbe learn'd is happy, nature to explore^ 
The fool is happy that be knows no more; 
Tbe rich is happy in tbe plei^y given,- 

' Tbe poar contents im with the care of beaven : 
19 
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See the blind beggar daMe, Ibe crip{rfe giagf 
The sot a hero» kinatic a kttog ; 
The starving chymist in bis golden viewt 
Supremely blest, the poet in in» amc 

See some strange comfort ev'ry state attend) 
And ^ftide^ bestowed on all, a eommooiriend; 
See some fit passion ev'ry age supply 
Hope travels through^ nor quits its w4ien we4ie» 

Behold the child, by nature's kindly law» 
PleasM with a rattle^ tkkled with a Jtraw $ 
Some livelier plaything gives his youth delight) 
A tittle louder, but as empty tfuite t 
Scarfsi garters, gold) amcse his riper stage, 
And caMs and counters are the toys #f age : 
t^ieasM vvith this bauble still, as that before ; 
Till tirVI he Sleeps, and lil<^s poor play is o^er. 

Mean while opinion gilds, with varying rayS) 
Those painted ^clouds that beautify our days i 
£ach want of happiness by hope supply^ 
And ench vacuity of sense by pride. 
These build as fast as knowledge can destroy t 
tu fblty's etip^till laitghs the bubble^ joy ; 
One prospeet kist, another still we .gain, 
' And not a vanity is given ki vain : 
E'en ttiean selfleve becomes, by Dariee divine, 
The scale to measure other's wants by >tl»n& 
See ! and confess, one comfort sitllmust rise^ 
'Tis this c Thuogh man's a fool, yet <ak>» is ivise* 

AND naw) unveiPd, the torlet stands di^layM) 
Each silver vase in mystic otder Ifud. - 
First, rob'd in ^htt4», the nymph intent adores, 
With head uneover'di the cosmetic powers*- 
A heavenly image in tbe glass appears ; 
To that she benlst io that her eye she tears. 
Th'infbriour priestess, at the altar^sside^ 
Tremblii^, begins the sacred rites of pride. ; 
Unnunnber^d treasure ope^t once, and here 
The various offerings of the world appear; 
From each she nicely culls, with curioustoH^ 
And decks (he goddess with the glittediiig. spoil 
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Th» ocudioi india^ glawjog ferns Uinjoeks, 
And all Ajrabia breatUes f rom yonder box. 
The tortoise* here, and elephant unitey 
Transforni'd tocofobs, thespisckledaod the whiter 
Here 6\es of pins extend thetr shining rowSy 
Fafbf powders^ patches, bibieSi biUetdoux. 
Now awfiri beauty pats on ail its arms^ 
The fair, each oionient, rises in her dmrnis, 
Bepairs her smiles, awakens every grace, 
And caUs^ ^th all the wonders of her T^ce* 

Vllh^ne Sermii. 
FAR in a wild, unknown to public view. 
From you tit to age a reverend hermit grew. 
The moes his bed» the cave bis hambleoeJl, 
His food the fruit, his drink the chrystai w^] « 
Remote from man, with God he passM the days^ 
Prayer all his bus'nessi all his pleasure praise. 

A life so saeredj such serene repose, 
Sceai'd heaven itself, till one suggestion rose : 
> That iPice ahauld triumph, virtue yiee obey $ 
Thus sprung some doubt of Frovideuce's sway. 
His hopes no more a certain prospect b^ast. 
And all the tenor oi*his soul is lost. 
So, when a smooth expanse receives, imprest 
Calm nature's image on its .wat'ry breast, 
l>own bend the hanks ; the trees depending ^law | 
And skies beneath with answ^ing colours glow : 
But if a stone the gentle sea divide. 
Swift ruffling circles qurl on evVy side ; 
And gUaim'ring fra^eets of a broken sun, 
Banks, trees and skies in thick disorder run. 

To clear this doubt ; to know the world by sight $ 
To find if lieoks or swains report it right } 
(For yet by swains alone the world he knew, 
Wh«M feet <»me wandVing o'er the nightly dew.) 
Be quits his edl j the pilgrim's staff he bore. 
And fixM the scalk»p in his hat before ; 
Then, with the sua a rising journey went, 
Sedate to tbiak, and watching each event. 

The morn was wasted in the pathless grass, 
And Iqui siu4 leattmoine vcat Vh« wtld ta paw \ 
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But when the southern Sun had warm'd the day, \ 

A youth came boasting o'er the crossing way ; 
His raiment decent, his complexion faic> I 

And soit in graceful ringjlets wav'd his imir. | 

Then near approachtog, Father, hail ! lie cry'd j 
And hail I my son, the rev'rend sire reply^ *: 
Words foUowM^words; from question answer flow'4; 
And talk of various kind deceived the road ; 
Till, each with other pleased, and loth to part, 
While in their age they diffi9r,:join'd in heart 
Tttus standi an aged elm in ivy bound ; 
Thus youthful iVy claspi» an elm around. 

Now sunk the sun ; tho closing hour of day 
Came onward, fnantl'd o'er with sober gray ^ 
Natur«j in silence bid the world repose ; 
When near the road, a stately palace tose^ 
* There) by the mooh; through ranks of trees they pass,' 
Whose verdure crown'd their sloping sid^ of gi^ass^ 
It chanc'd the noble master of the dome 
Still made his house the wandering stranger's home: 
Yet stitl, the kindness, from a thirst ofpraisei 
ProvM the vain flourish of expensive ease. 
The pair arrive; iheiliv'ry'd servants wait, 
The lord receives them at the pompous gate; 
A table groans with costly piles of food; 
And all is more than hospitably good. * 
Then led to rest the day's long toil (Jiey drown, 
Deep sunk in sleep, and siUk, and heaps of. down. 

At length 'tis mom; and at the dawn of day, 
Along the wide cabals the zephyrs 4>lay ; 
Fresli o'er the gay parterres^ the br€e;Bes creeji, 
And shake the neighb'ring wood, to banish sleep. 
Up rise the guests obedient to the call ; . r 
An early banquet deck'dihe splendid ball ; ; 

Rich luscious wine a golden goblet grac'd,. . 
Which the kind master forc'd the guests to taster 
Then, pleas'd and thankful from the poreh they go ; 
And, but the landlord* none had caus^ of woe; 
His cup was vanish'd ; for in secret gjiise, 
The younger guest purloin'd the glitt'ring prisie. 

As one who sees a serpent in hi^j way, 
GHst'ning and basking in the summer jray, 
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Disordei'4 stops, to shim (he danger ne^f, 
Then walk$ witti AubIim^s 0119 and looks wtib fkds-, 
Se seem'd the stfei i^heii, feat up^a the roa4> 
The shiQiBg ftpoil his mrtly paitnet ihonv'd. 
He stopt with sile»te> walkM viUi tfemUlag heart. 
And mu^b iia wished, b^t durst aot ask to part : 
Mum'riiig lie li&rliU eyes^ and thinks it hard. 
That generous actfoos meet a haie reward* 

White thus they pass^ the san hi« glory shrouds ; 
The changiog skies bang out itmt sj^ eloud$ > 
A sound ia air presag'd approaching r^ln^ 
And beasts to covert scud aero$s tlie plakt. 

' Warned by the signs, the wandering pair retrefiit, 
To seek for shelter in a neigh^oriug seat. 
Tvas fooiU with turrets on a rising ^ound ^ 
And strong and large, and unimproved around } 

; Its owner^s tetfnper, tuno^ous a^d severe, - 
Uakiod aiid griping, eaus'd a desert there^ 
As near the enser's bea^^y <loors tb^ drew, 
Fteree rising guftts with suddenliury blew j 
The nitnble lightning, mix'd with showers began^ 
Aad o^er their heads kiiul roUing thund/^ ran. 
Here im^ Ihey koock; but knock or call in vain. 
Driven by tbe windy and battered by the rain. 

' At length, soine pity warmed the maater^s breast : ; 
(>Twas theja his threshold first Tocdved a guest ;) 

^ Slow creaking turns the door, wittt jealous care, 

i And half be welcomes in the shivering pair* 
One fri]gail%got lights the naked mAst^ 
And nature^s fervour throii^b their limbs recalls^ 

- Bread of the coarsest sort, with nayeagi^ wine, 
(Eaphiiardly gran^) scrv*d them, both to dine ^ 
And when the tempest iitit app^r^d to ceasej 
A ready warakig bid them part in pea«e« 
With $tiU remark, the pooid^ring hermit viewed, 
In one so Heb, a life so poor and rude r 
And why should sud\ (withjkfi liiniself he cryM 
Lock the lost wehtth, a ihouisafid want besido ? 
But, jwhat new marks of wonder soon took placey 
In every settlicig feature of bis face, 
Whj^« f com his vest, the young companion boce 

= That cup, the gen'roaslamttordown^d before 
1»» 
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And paid profusely with the precious baiwrl, 

The stinted kindness 4>f his olmrlish soul ! 

But, now the clouds in airy tumult fty : 

The Sun, eofierging, opes an asure sky ^ • \ 

A fresher green the smelling leaves display^ 

And glitt*ring as they trenable, cheer the day : 

The weather courts them from the poor retreat ; 

And the glad master bolts the wary gate. ^ \ 

While head^ they walk, the pilgrim's bosom wrought 
With all the travail of 'Uncertain ihovght, 1 

His partner^s acts without their cause appear — j 

'Twas there a vice, and Seemed a madness here. i 

Detesting that, and pityiag this, he goes, | 

Lost and confounded with the various -shows. . 

Now night's dim shades again involve the sky— 1 
Again the wanderers want a place to He— > 

Again they search^ and find a lodging nigh-;- - j 
The soil ihfiprov'd around — ^ihe mansion neat-— 
And neither poorly low, nor idly great : 
^ It seem'd to speak its master^s turn of mind- 
Content, and not for praise, but virtlie, kind. 
Hither the walkers turn with weary feet; 
Then bless the mansjtin, and the master greet ; 
Their greeting fair, bestowed with modest guise, 
The courteous master hears, and thus replies. 
Without a vain, without a grudging heart, 
To him who gives usall, 1 yield a part : 
From him you come, from him accept it here«— 
A frank and sober, more than costly cheer. 
He spoke ; and bade the welcome table spread ? 
Then talked of virtue till the time of bed \ 
When the grave household round his hall repair, 
Warned by the bell, and close the hours with prayer. 

At length the world renewed by calm repose, 
Was strong for toil ; the dappled morn arose ; 
Before the pilgrims part, the younger crept 
Near the closed cradle, where an infant slept, 
And writhed his neck; the landlord's little pride— 
O strange return !-*-grew black, and gasp'd and died* 
Horror of horrors ! what I his only son ! 
How look'd our hermit when the deed waadonel 
Not hell, though hell's black jaws in sunder part, 
And breath blue fire, c^uld more as«auU his heart. 
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Confused aBd struck with silence at the deed,. 
He flies ; but trembling/ fails to fly with speed. 
His steps theyouth^ pursues. The country lay 
Perplexed with roads; a servant showed the way. 
A river crossM the |Mith; The passage o^er 
Was nice to find ; the servant trod before ; - 
Long arms of oak, an open bridge supply^d. 
And the deep waves, beneath the bending, glide. ** 
Tbe youth who seein^d to watch a time to stn, 
. Approached the careless g'Uide/and thrust him in : 
Plunging, he falls J and rising, lifts his head f 
nnien flashingj, turns, and sinks among the dead. ^ / 

Wild sparkling rage inflames the father*s eyes 5 
He bursts the bands of fear, and madly cries, 
^ D^esled wretch !— ^But scarce his speech begany 
When thestfange partner seemed no longer man 5 
His youthful face grew more serenely s^iveet, 
t HiB robe turned white, and flowd upon his feet ; 
Fair rounds of radiant points invest bis hair, 
Celestial f»dours breathe through purpled air; 
i And wings, whose colours glittered on the day. 
Wide at his back, their gradual flumes display. ' 
The foirm etberial bursts upon his sight, 
And moves in all the majesty of light. 

T hough kMid, at first, the pilgrim's passion grew. 
Sodden he gaz'd, and wist not wliat to do ; 
Surprise, in secret chains, bis word suspeads^ * 
And, in a Galm, his settled temper ends. 

?^t silence here, the beauteous angel broke: 
he voice of music ravished as he spoke. 

Thy prayer, thy praise, thy life, to vice unkirowui 
In sweet memorial pi^ before the throne : 
These charms success in our bpight region findy 
And force an angel down to catno thy minder 
For this commissioned, I forsook the sky ;• 
Nay, cease to kneel, thy fellow servant 1. 

Then know the truth of government divinei 
And let these scruples be no longer thine* 

The Nhiker justly claims that world he made i 
In this the right of Providence is laidj 
Its sacred majesty^ through all, depends 
On using second means to work his ends« 
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^18 tbtts, withdraws in «tate frim licHasm eye, | 

The Pewef exerH bis «tUlbttteg on bigb i 
Your actions ^ises, nor conirouls your will. 
And bids the doubting sons of men be sftU. 

What strange events can strike wi^th more swr^s^^ \ 
Than those which lately struck thy woad^riog eyes? i 
Yet taught by these, confess the Almighty just, 
Ji^d where you canU nnriddie^ learn to trust. j 

The greait, vwn oian/who fai^d on costly food, ] 
Whose hfe was too Itficorloiis to be good ; \ 

WhQ made his ivory stand with gobletji i^Iqo, ; 

Aod &rc^ his piests to morning dravghts^^ wine; 
Has, with the cup, the graoeless custom lost, 
^ And still he welcomes, but with less of cost. 

The mean snspictous wrelch, whose hoHed. doer 
Ne'er «ov<d in pUy to the wand^mjg poor ; 
With him X left the ca{», 4a teach his jsriind. 
That heaven can bless, if mortals unU be ki^. 
Conscious of wan|ii% worib) he views the howl, 
And feels compassion toueh his gratefiil 4oois 
Thus artistes melt the snileo ore of iead^ 
With heaping eoals of fire upon its head r 
In the kind warmth the tlxem learns to glow:. 
And loose fronor ilroas, the silver runs hclow. 

£iong had our {»ous friend in virtue trodi, 
But now the child half weaned hh heart firont Sodi 
(Child of his age) for him lie ii v*d in pain^ 
And measured hack his steps to earth agam. 
To what excesses had his dotage run ? 
But God, to save the fiKther, took tl^ soit. 
To aH^ but thee, in fits, heeeeni'd to go, 
And *twas my ministry to deal the Mow. 
.The poor fbfi4 ,pare»t, hummed in the iust^ . 
Now owns, in tears, tlie^^ntsbment was jnst 

But how had all his fortune felt a wreek. 
Had that false set vaiit sped in sa&iy back I 
This night his treasur'd heaps he naeant to stea^ 
And what a fund of charity would DetU J 

Thus heaven insUnicts thy mind. Tins ivM o'er, 
Depart in peace, resign, and sin no more. 

On sounding pinions here the youth withdrew,. 
Th« j»ag^ jrtood mqud^m^g ai tho Seraph flew* 
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f ■ * . 

\ Thus Iool(:'d Elisha, when to mount on higb| 

I His master took the chariM of the sky : 

} The fiery pomp, ascending, left the view ; 

1 The prophet gaz'd^ and wishM to follow too. 

I* The bending heriait here a prayer begun : 
<' Lord^ as in heaven on earth thy will be done.*^ 
Then, gladly tumtng, sought hiiS ancient placei 

f And passM a life of piety and peace. 

IX.— On iftd Death of Mrs. Minm.— ^Maaoiv, 

AKTG, holy earth ! all that my soul holds dear : 
, Take that best gift, which heaTeti «o lately gavei^ 
Fo Bristol's fount I bore, with trembling care, 
. Her faded form* She bow'd to taste the wave, 
bd died. I>des youth, does beauty read the Ime ? 

Does'sympathetic fear their breast alarm } 
peak, dead Marta f breathe a strain difine; 
^ E'en fr/>m the grave thou shalt have power to charm. 
tid them be chaste, be innocent like thee; 
^ Bid them in duty^s sphere, ^meekly move: 
|ind if as fair, from vanity as free, 

As firm in friendship, and as fond in love; 
Tell them, though 'tis an awful thing to die^ 

('Twas efeo to thee) yet the dread path once trod, 
Reaven lifts its everlasting portals high, *- 

And foidsjthe ^^pure in heart behold their God.'' 

K.-^Extracifrom the Tempk of Pame.*^?iiVKn 
AROUND these wonders as I cast a look, 
: The trumpet sounded and the temple shook ;. 
And all the nations summoned at the call, 
From different quarters fill the spacious hall. 
Of various tongues the mingled sounds were heard; 
la various garbs promiscuous throngs appeared : 
Millions of suppliant crowds the shrine attend, 
And all degrees before the goddess bend ; 
The poor, the rich, the vfl^liant and the sage, 
And boasting youth, and narrative old age. 

'irst, at the slirlne, the learned world appear, 
■^ I to the goddess thus prefer their prayer : 
'' Ting have we sought t' instruct and please mankind, 
y h studies pale, atid midnight vigils blind : 
I thanked by lew, rewarded, yet by none, 
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We here appeal to Hiy supertoor thrane ; 
Od mi and learniBg the just pirise bestow. 
For fame is all we mu^t expect below,** 
The goddess heard, and bade the muses T»se 
The golden trumpet of elernar praise. 
From pole to pale the wiiid» diffuse the soundi 
And fiU the ckcirit of the world wroitnd : 
Not all at once> as thunder breaks the cloud, 
The notes at first were rather ifweet than loud : 
By jutt degress they every moment rtse^ 
Spread round the earth, and gain upoa the sides. 
Next thesei the good and just, an awftll train^ 
Thus, on Ihe^r knees, address the sacred fane i 
" Since Kving «rtue is with envy cursed, 
And tha.besi men are treated as the w<»rst, 
So thou, just goddess^ call our merits forth. 
And give each deed tb* eact kitrioac wbrtb.^ 
" Na< «iith bare jastide *all your acta be crowa'di 
(Said Fame) but high above desert renowned, 
Let fuller notes |h? applauding world amas^^ 
And the loud clarion iaboaff in your praise*^ 

, A troop came aect, who erowos and arniour wor^ 
And proud defiance in their looks they bore. 
^ For thee (tliey cry'd) amidst alarms aad strSfei 
We saiPd in tempests down the stream of life ; 
For tiiee, whole nations fiJlM with fire and bkN9d> 
And swam to en^re through the purple flood. 
Those ttte we dar^d, thy inspiration own ; 
What virtue seem^ was done for thee alone,*' 
^^ Ambitious fools I (the queen reply^d and frowa'd} 
Be all your deeds in dark oblivion drowned; 
There sleep forgot, with mighty tyrants gone, 
¥<^ur statues moulder'd, and your names unknown.^ 
A sudden cloud straight simtchM them from my sigbt. 
And each majestic phantom sunk in night. 

Then came the smallest tribe I yet had seen ; 
Plain was their dress^ and modest was th^iir ml^ - 
*^ Croat idol x>f mankind, we never claim 
The praise of merit, nor aspire to famej 
But, safe in deserts from the applausexif men^ 
Wouki die unheard of, as we Uv'd unseen^ 
'Tis all we beg thee, to conceal from sight, 
Those acts of goodness wUcfa xhemsfAse^ re<iuite. 
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O ! let us stiH tbe sacred joy part«^, 

To follow vic44ie, e!erv l<wr virtue's sake. ^' 

^ And Ifve tiiefe mea who slight immortal fame f 

' Who, theo^ with ioGeuse ^diali adoi^ our naaie ? 

. But, mortals know, His stiU our gi^atest pride^ 
To bl^ze thos^^rtues which the food would hide^ 
Rise, muses, rise ! add all yovajc taneful breath. 
These imust not steep in darktiess and m death.** 
She said. Id air the trembling ofiusie floats, ' 

, . Aih!, oil the winds iriumphanit swell the notes i; 

' So.^ft, though higli^ so loud, snd yet so clear, 
E'eii Iisi'jiing4iagels lean f i»ni iffia>i^«i4o faearf 
To farthest shores the ambrosial spirit flies. 
Sweet to itbc world, and grateftd to the skies* 

Xt-^^Panegytic on Glr^irj^itoin.— Tsohpsow, 
^ H£ AYENJ[» I whal a goodly prospect spr^ds arount)^ 

^ Of hills an4 'dales, and woodS/and lawns, and i^ires, 
A od glitt'nog towns^ and gilded streMns, til] all 
The sjteetdiing landscape iiito sinoks ^lecays l 
flappy Britamuai where the Queen of Arts, 
j^nspirtng vigor. Liber fy, Abroad 
Walks :unconfin^d, even to thy farthest cots, 
And scatters plenty with unsparii»g hand, 
ilieh is the xorl, and tnerciftil thy drme ; 
Thy streaois unfiling in thesummer^s drought, 
VnroatchM thy guardian oaks i thy vallies ibat 
With golden waves 5 and <^n thy Bsoumalns fioclR 
Sleat nuroberlefts^ wbile,(roving round their sides, 
Selow the blackening herds in lusty droves* 
beneath thy nieadows glow, aodrise nneqirallM 
Against the mower^Hscy the. On every hand 
Thy villas ^Wne. Thy country teems ^jvith Wealthy 
And property fissures it to the swain, 
FleasM and unwearied in liis guarded toil. 

r Full are thy cities with the sons of art-*^ 
, And trade and joy, in every busy street, 
Mingling are«h^rd ! e^en drudgery himself. 
As at thd car he sweata, or, dusty, hews 
The palace »tone, looks gay. The crowded portsf, 

L . Where rishig masts, an endless prospect yield, 

^ With labour buth, and echo to the shouts 
Of hnrried j^iilor, as lit bSKiy waves 
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His last adieU| and looseoiog every shee^ 
Resigns the spreading vessel to the wind. 
Boldy Arm and graceful are thy gen'rotis youth, 
By hardship sinew'd^ and by danger Ar^d^ 
Scattering the nations ^ht^ce they go ; and ftcat 
Or oa the listed plain, or stormy seas. 
Mild are thy glories too, as o^er the plains . . 
Of thriving peace thy thoughtful sires preside $ 
In genfus and substantial learning, high ; 
For every virtue, every worth renown'd I. 
Sincere, plain hearted, hospitable, kind ; 
Yet, like the mutt 'ring thunder, when provok'd^ 
The <)read of tyrants, and the sole. resource 
Of those that under grim oppression groan. 
Thy sons of Glory many ! Alfred thine, 
In whom the splendour of heroic war, 
And nf ore heroic peace, when governM well. 
Combine ! whose hallo w'd name the virtue saint, 
And his own Muses love ^ the best of kings ( 
With hina thy £dward;sand thy Henrys sliine. 
Names dear tq^fame ; the first who de^ impregs'd 
On haughty Gaul the terror of thy arms^ 
That awes her genius still. In«4Btatesmen thou, 
And patriots fertile. Thine a steady Mofe,^ 
Who, with a generous, though mistaken aueal^ i 
Withstood pi brutal tyrant's useful rage;. 
Like Cato ^rm^ like Aristides just, 
Like rigid Cincinnatus nobly poor, 
A dauntless somI eret^t, who smil'd on death. ' 

A Hampden too is thine, illustrious land ! 
Wise, strenuous, firm, of unsuhmitting soul ; 
Who stemm'd the torrent of a downward age. 
To slavery prone, and bade thee rise agatfi, 
In all thy native pomp of freedom bold. 
Thine is a Bacon i hapless in his choice; 
Unfit to stand the civil storm of state, 
And through the smooth barbarity of courts, 
With firm but pliant virtue, forward stiH 
To urge his course; him fof the studious shade 
Kind nature form'd, deep, compr^h^isive, cleaTi 
Exact and elegant; in one rich soul, 
Plato, the Stagyrile, and Tully join'd. 
Let Newton^ pure intelligence, whom God i 
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To mortals lent to trace his boundless work« 
From laws sublimely simple, speak tfay fame 
In all pliilosophy. For lofty sense. 
Creative faocy and inspection keen, 
Through the deep windings of the human heart 
7s not wild Shakespeare thine and nature's boast ? 
Is not each great, each amiabie Muse 
Of classic ages in thy Milton met? 
A genius universal as his theme : 

I Astonfsfaing as chaos, as the bloom 
Of blowing Eden fair, as heaven sublime^ 

May my song 5»>ften, as thy Daughters I, 
Britannia hail! for beauty Is their own, 
The fueling heart, simphcitv of life, 
And elegance, and taste ^ nhe fauHless form, 
"Shap'd by tbe hand of harmony ; the cheek, 
Where the Uve crimson, through the native- white. 
Soft idiootingf o'er the face diffuses hloonr, ^ 
And every nameless grace ; the parted lip, ' 

like the red rosebud Hioist with morning dew. 
Breathing lieltg^t j and, under lowing jet, 
Or sunny ringlets, or ^circling brown, ^ 

The neck slight shaded, and the swelling breast^ 
The look resistless, piercing to the soul. 
And by the soul iaformM, when dressed in love 
She s:ts high smiling in the conscious eye. - 

Island orbliss ! amM the subject seas, 
That thunder r<Mind thy rocky coasts set up, 

. At once the wonder, terrour and delight 
Of distant nations, wh<«e remotest shores 
€an soon he shaken by thy naval arm ; 
Not to be shook thyself, but all assaults 
BaffliDg, as thy hoar cliffs the loud sea wave. 
O thou ! by whose Almighty nod, the scale 
Of empire rises, or alternate falls, 
Send forth thy saving virtues round the land, 

; In bright patroul ; white Peace, and social dove ; ^ 
The tender looking Charity, intent 
On gentle deeds, and shedding tears through smiles } 
Undaunted Truth and dignity ol mind ; 

r Courage composM and keen — sound Temperance^ 

^ Healthful in heart and Iook--clear Chastity, 
80 
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With blushes reddening as she moves along, 
Disordered at the deep regard she draws- 
Rough Industry— Activity uotlr'ii, 
With copious life inform'd, ati4 all «wake^ 
While in the radiant front, superioar shines 
That first paternal virtue, Public Zeal— 
Who throws o'er all an equal wide survey, 
And, ever musing on the common weal, 
Still labours gltfrious with some great design^ 

Xll.— flj^n to the Deity f on the Seasons of the Faar.-I«. 
THESE, as thev change. Almighty FATMfiK, thew 
Are but the Tarkd God. The rolling year 
Is full of thee. Forth 4n the pleasi«g Spring 
Thy beauty walks, thy teiiderrtcss and love. 
Wide flush the fields— the softening air is balm— 
Edvo the tnoun tains round — the forest smiles^ 
And cyery sense, atid every heart is joy. 
u'hen <;omes thy flory in the summer months. 
With figlit atrd heat refulgent. Then thy son 
Shoots fuU perfection through the swelling year. 
And oft thy voice in dreadful thunder speaks^ 
And oft at dawn, -deqi) noon or falling eve. 
• By brooks and gtoves, and hollow whispering gales, 
,. Thy bounty shines in Autumn tincowfinM, 
' And spreads a common feast for all that live. 
^ In Winter awfu? thou ! with clouds and storms 
Arouod thee thrown— tempest o'er tempest roll'd? 
,, Majestic darkness I on the whirlwind's wing 
* Abiding sublime, thou bid'st tjte wdrld adore, 
^And humblest nature with thy northern blast. 

Mysterious round ! what skill, what force diviw?, 
Deep felt in tlusse appear ! a simple tram- 
Yet so tielightful raix'd, with such kind art. 
Such beauty and beneticence combined — 
Shade, unperceiv'd, so sofienirig in to shade-^ 
And. all so forming an harmonious whole— 
That, as they still succeed, they ravish stilL^ 
But wandering oft with brute unconcious gaze, 
Man marks not thee, marks not the mighty hand, 
That, ever btisy, wheels the silent spheres — 
Works in the secret deep — shoots, streaming, thence 
The fair profusion that overspreads thfe spring— 
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Flings from the sua direct the darning day : 
Feeds every creature — hurls the tempest forth : . 
And as on earth this grateful change revolves^ 
With transport toudi^ all the spriags of life. 

; Nature, attend ! join every living soul^ 
Beneath the spacious temple of the sky. 
In adoration johi — and ardent, raise 
One general song f To lum, ye vocal gales, 
Breathe soft', whose Spirit in your freshness breather: 

, O talk of htia in solitary glooms ! > * 

Where, o'er the reck, the scarcely w^iving^ pine 
Fills the brown shade with a religious awe. 
And ye, whose bolder note is^ heard afar. 
Who shake th' astoaishM worlds lift high to heaven* 
Th' impetuous song, and say from whom you rage; 
His praise, ye brooks attune, ye trembling rills-^ 
And let me ccttch^it as I muse along^ 
Ye headlong torrents, rapid and profound---^' 
Ye softer floods, that lead the humid maze: 
Along the vale — and thoa majesticf main,, 
A secret world of wonders in thyself-- ^ 
Sound his stupendous praise, whose greater voice^ 
Or bid& you roar, or bids your roarings fall. 
Soft roll your ineense, herbs, and fruits, and flovfers^ 
In mingled clouds to< him, whose sunexaUs,^ 
Whose breath perfumes you, and> whose pencil paintOh 
Ye forests>bend, ye harvests wave to him — 
Breathe your still song into* the reaper's heart,. 
As home he goes beneath the joyous moon. 
Ye that keep watch in heaven, as earth asleep* 
Unconscious lies, effuse your mildest beams 
Ye constellations, while your angels strike, 
Amid the spangled sky, the silver lyre* 
Oreat source of day t hlest image here ))eIow, 
Of thy Creator, ever pouring wide, 
From world to world, the i^ital ocean round, 

; On Nature write with every beam his praise. 

' Ye thunders roll ; be hush'd the prostrate world,. 
While cloud to cloud returns the solemn hymn. 
Bleat out afresh» ye hills ; ye mossy rocks 
Retain tlie sound ^ the broad responsive low, 
Ye valiies raise ^ for the great Shepherd reignS|, 

I And bis unsuffering kingdom yet will come*. 
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Ye woodlands all, awake j a boundless song 
Burst from the groves ; and when the restless day, 
Expiring, lays the warbling world asleep, 
Sweetest of birds, sweet Philomela, charm j 

Tlie listening shades, and teach the night hU jNraise. 
Ye chief, for whom the whole creation smites : i 

At ance the head, the heart, the tongue of all 5 1 

Crown the great hymn I In swarming cities vi»t, I 

Assembled men to the deep organ join j 

Tlie long resounding voice, oft breaking clear, ] 

At solemn pauses, through the swelling base — j 

And,'as each mingling ftaroe increases each, 
In one united ardour rise to heaven— 
Or if yon rather choose the rurad shade, i 

And find a fane in every sacred grove- 
There let the shepherd's flute, the virgin?s la^. 
The prompting seraph, and the poet^s lyre. 
Still sing the God of Seasons as they roll. ; 

For me, when I forget the darling theme, * 

Whether thfe blossom blows, the simimer ray 
RusseU the plain, inspiring Autumn gleans, 
Or winter rises in the blackening east- 
Be my tongue mute, my fancy paint no more. 
And* dead to joy, forget my heart to beat 1 j 

Should fate command me to the farthest verge i 

Of the green earth, to distant barb'roas climes, 
Rivers unknown io song ; where first the san 
Gild J Indian mountains, or his setting beam 
Flames on the Atlantic isles; 'ti» nought to me^ 
Since God is ever present, ever felt, 
In the void waste as in the, city full— 
And where Hb vital spreads, there must be joy.. 
When even at last the solemn hour shall come, 
And wing my^mystic flight to futurei worlds, 
I cheferfgl will obey — there with new powers, 
Will. rising wonders sing-— I cannot go^ 
Where llNivinsAL Lovb smiles not around* 
Sustaining all yon orbs, and all their suns— 
From semiing evil still educing goodj 
And hettir thence again, and better still. 
In infinite progression-^but I lose 
Myself in Him, in Lioht Ineffablk ! 
Come theo, expressive Silence, pmse nis praise* 
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li — TAe CowieZion.^— Misrwck;- 
OFT has it been my lat lo mark 
A proudj conceited^ talking spark, 
Returning frona his finish'd tour, 
Grown tea tiioes perter than before; 
Whatever word you chance to drop, . 
The traveled, fool your mouih will stop-**' 
" Sir, if my judgment you'll allow — 
Vve seenr-*-and sure 1 ought to know.^— ^ 
So begs yoa!d pay a due submission, 
And acquiesce in his decision, 
' Two travellers of such a cast, 
As o'er Arabia's wilds they pass'd > 
Add on their^ way in friendly chat^ 
Now ts^k'd of this and then of that— 
Discours'd awhile^mongst other matter, 
Of the Camelion's form and nature. ^ 

" A stranger animal," cries one, .""«■. 

** Sure never Uv'd beneath the sun : 
A lizard's body,. lean and long, 
A fish's head, a serpent's tongue, 
Its tooth with triple daw disjoin'd — 
And what a length of tail behind !. 
How slow its pace I and then its hue— - 
Who ever saw so fine a blue ?" 

" Hold there," the other quick replies,, 
" 'Tis greenr-I saw it. with these eyes, 
As late with open mouth it lay. 
And warm'd it in the sunny ray : 
Stretch'd at its ease the beast I view'd^ 
And saw it eat the air for food," 

*^ Ive seen it, sir> as well as you, 
And m^st again affirm it blue. * 

At leisure I the beast survej^'d, 
Extended in ihexooling. shade.*' ^ 

" 'Tis greeo, 'tis green, sir, I assure ye,?' - 
*^ Green !" cries the other in a fury— - 
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" Why sir, d'ye think I^ve lost my eyes P* ! 

" 'Twere no great loss," the friend replies— 
*« For if they always serve you thus, I 

YouUi find them of but little use." ^ 

So high at last the contest rose, ^ 

From words they almost came to blows— 1 

When luckily, came by a third ; ] 

To him the question they referred, 
And begg'd he'diell them if knew, 
Whetlier the thing was^ gteea or blue. 

*« Sirs," cries the umpire, " cease yoar pother; 
The creature's neither one nor t'otlier.. 
I caught the animal last nigbt, 
And view'd it o'er by candle light : 
I marked it well — 'twas black as jet-^ 
You stare— but sirs Pve got it yet, 
And can produce it."— *^ Pray sir do : 
I'll lay my life the thing is blue." 
^' And I'll be sworn that when you^ve seen 
The reptile, youMl pronounce it green." . i 

" Well then, at once to end the doubt," |j ' 

Replies the man, ^* V\l turn him out : ^ 

And when before your eyes Pve set him, 1 
If you donH find him black Ml eat him/' 
He said — then full before their sight 
Product the beast — and low Hwas white. 

II.— On the Order of NcUure.'^l^ovE. 
SEE, through this air, this ocean and thiseartb, 
Al! matter quick, and bursting into birth. 
Above, how high progressive life may go. 
Around how wide I how deep extend below I 
Vast chain of being, which from God began ; 
Natures etherial, human ; angel, man % 
Beast, bird, fish, insect, what no eye cftn see, 
No glass can reach ; from Infinite to thee* ' 

From thee to nothing. On sup^riour powers 
Were we to press, inferrour might on ours j 
Or in the full creation leave a void, 
Where, one step broken, the great scalers destroy^; 
From Nature^s chain whatever link you strike, 
Tenth or tea thousandth, breaks the chain aliket 
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What if the foot, OrdainM the dust to treadt 

Or handy to toil, as{>ir^ to be the head ? 

What if tlie head, the eye, or ear repined 

To serve mere engiaes to the ruling mind ? 

' Ju^t as absurd for any part to claim 

^ To be anollier, in this general frame. 

Just as absurd to mourn the tasks of pains. 

The great directing Mi^p of AtL ordains* 

All are but parts of one stopendous whole. 

Whose body Nature is, and God the soul : 

r That, changed through alt, and yet in all the same^ 

Great in. the earthf as in th* ethertal frame, 

Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze. 

Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees. 

Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 

' Spreads undivided, operates unspent, 

I Breathes in our sou}, informs our mortal pai^t, 

I As full, as per(4N^t, in a hair as heart : 

I As full, as perfeGt^«in vile man that mourns, 

I As the rapt seraph that adores and burns : 

I To him no high, no low, no great, no small 5 

He fills, he bounds, connects and equals all. 

A Cease, tbct), nor Oanea, imperfection name : 

™ ^^ Our proper bliss depends on what we blame. 

.' Know thy omn point ; this kind, this due degree ^ 

Of blindness, weakness, Heaven bestows On thee* 

* Submit.— In this, or any: other sphere. 

Secure to be as blest as thou canst bear ; 

Safe in the hand of one dtsposini; Power, 

Or in tlie natal, or the mortal hour. 

All Nature is but Art unknown to thee ; 

All Chance, Direction which thou canst not see i 

All Discord, Harmony not understood i 

All partial Evil, universal Good 3 

And, spite of Pride, in erring Reason^s spite, 

jOne truth is clear, " WHATxvsa is, is xight,'* 
w 

III. — Description af a Ccm^ry Akho%ise,-^Gohi>mim* 

NEAR yonder thorn that lifts its head on high. 
Where once the signpost caught the pass^pg eye 3 
Low lies that hx>use, where nut brown draughts inspired | 
Where gray beard mirth, und smiling toil retired ^ 
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Where village statesmen talked with looks profouBd, 

And 9ews, muchrold^r than their ale, went round. 

Imagihatibn fondly stoops .to trace 

The parlour splendoun^ of that festive place ; 

The whitewashed wall ; the nicely sanded floor ; 

The varnished clock, that clicked behind the dpor j 

The ch«!t, contrived a double debt to pay, 

A bed by night, a chest ^f drawers by day 5 

The pictures pl§c^d for ornament and use, 

The twelve good rules, the royal ^me of goose 5 

The hearth, except when winter chill*d the day. 

With aspen boughs, and flowers^ and fennel py ^ 

While broken teacups, wisely kept for show, 

Ranged o*er the chimney, glisten'd in »row. ^^ 

VainUransitory splendours! could not all 
Reprieve the tottering mansion from its fall \ 
Q))scuise it sinks ; nor shall it vo>x^ie imparf 
An hour's importance to the poor man's heart; 
* ThitUer no more the peasant sball repair, 
To aweet oblivion of his daily care ; > 

No more the farmer's news, the bar|;^r's talfc,, ^ 

No more the woodn^an'a ballad Shall prevail \ 
No mbre the^s^mith his dusky brow shall clear^ ^ j^ 
Relax hvs ponderous strength, and lean to hear./ V ™ 
\ The host liimself no longer shall be found ' t ' 

' Catfeful to see the mantling Wiss ga round j, ' ^' 

Nor the coy maid, half willing to be pressed, • - 

S^all kiss .the cup, to pass it' to the rest* 

• ...» 

IV* — Character of a Com/try SGkoohnetitar.-^lB^ ' 
BESIDE yon straggling fence thai skirts th^ way,, 
With blossom'd furze, unpro&tably gay,. , 
There, in biSvnoisy mansion, skilled to rule,. 
The village master taught, his little school. 
A man severe he was, and stern to view ; 
1 knew him well^ and every truant knew. 
Well bad the boding tremblers learned to trace 
The day*s disastersJn his nwirning face ; 
*Fujl well they Jaugh*d, and counterfeited glee,. 
At all his j^kes-r-^for many a joke had he 5 
Full well ibe bii§y whisper, circling round, 
Cwvey'd the dismal tidings when be/row&'.dU. 
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Yet he was kind j^hl^ severe io aught^ 

The love he bore to lleuining was in fault. 

The village all declared how much he knew, 

Twas certain he could write and cypher too ; 

Lands he could measarei times and tides presagp f 

And e'^n the story ran that he could guagcu 

In arguing too the parson own^d bis skill l ^' 

For, e^eo though vanquished he could .argt«e.^ill ; _^.» 

While words of learnt length and thua^n^g so^inip^^ 

Amazed the gazing rustics, ranged around i ^K 

And still they gaz'd — ^and still the wonder grew, 

That one smaU head could carry all he knew. 

V. — Story ofPaUmon caad Lai^inia.-- Thompson. 

' The lovely young Lavinia once had friends^ 

And fortune smil^ deceitful, on her birth. 

For, in her helpless year$yApriv'd of all, 

or every stay, save innoMnce and Heaven, 

She^ with her widowed loiitber, feeble, old 
^And poor, liv'd in a cotla|^, fer r^tir'd 
rAaifong the windings of a woody vale ; . 

By solitude anjl deep surrounding shades, - 

But moreJiy bashful modesty conceal *d. 

Together, thus they shun^d the cruel scorn. 

Which virtue, sunk to poverty, would meet 

From gkMy -passion and low minded pride } 

Almost on nature's common bounty fed ; 

Like the gay birds that sung them to repose, 
Content, and careless of tomorrow's fare. 

Her form was fresher than She morning rose. 
When the dew wets its leaves; unstained «nd pure, 
As is the lilly, or the mountain snow. 
Tl^ modest virtues mingled in her eyes. 
Still on the ground dejected, darting all 
Their humid beams into the blooming flowers ^ 
Or, when the mournful tale her mother told. 
Of what her faithless fortune promised once, 
Thrilled in her thought, they, like the dewy star 
^ Of evening, shone in tears< A native grace 
Sat) fair proportioned, on her polished limbs, 
Veiled in a simple robe, their nest attire, 
Beyond the pomp of dre« ; for lovelinesa 
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l«iL .&. mv^ tmi^rtJaTT-x^ ^doTB'd she most. i 

TMh-CTi'^s n" 3*E»tx<rT. sbe was aeaoCir's seJ/^ > 

3(t^.L2«.BiUii- —lie xn**5e eji3«a*eniif woods. ' 
jfe a iie M» t«^ "• ar»:£S: ot A>peniiic, 

%. « *r-ie -ses-^ :i»ir '^mm *mgr,i3 eye, 
*-.»£ K'-ii.afis c^ :xs£L:it J irLirsjace o-cr the wild^ 
*?• iiiurs^L-*! i±*T*F»D3iD£- *ii* i't^eea by all, , 

*^ r^K gi^»*r L^'^'xxkii ^ lil « jd^iix compelled 

^ \a sai^iiTT mi:i«t-"« -a^ 4«» kwis, she went | 

Tj rtau J^iitm^^tr^ "f^^c^ — Tae pride of swains 
^uetaiM W3S I ^:i«^ «f.iisr3*is asd ihc rich 5 
^w M ix r-AT^ ^-^- ^'^ icjoy 

r-msm;^ i^4ir ^.xz^^ ao^rr^pied times, 1 

^ na -*-s3: Cjsslt Jt :ia* 3w< 5^;iciied man, 
3-^ ii-f 1, -ijd^ ♦ Hilars, was :£e mode. 
Se ii«. j,^ di*i*r^ ^ -i *^c*iiLsaI scenes 

Tj w*ic: * r.-x :ro«*r i^^ia c^ hzs eye, . 
rw,iUM::.A::^ ^c' -eir ?^^, MtJ Isming quick, 

Htf ia^ nar -u^uriTJ^^^ = o*it » saw not ball 
riecoiu-a^ j«rf: ^j^ -• ^c-^ «iv.>ie5ry com^I^d. 
n^^ *«^ 4n^.:rx^^ -*^^ *^^ ««ie desire 

^^-^J ^^^^ rrr^^^--^ «^Jts dread laogh 
. 4 T«.-> *^ - -r.- Jfc^^i^ ?^ osof her can scoro) 

Kv JL^^^^--^''^ir-reire en-irecn^ sense, 
»^ >?^4rr s^^i*^*^^'^^ u^»LTei»^ seems to dwdJ, 
^J^ ^v ^2^ ^fTt^ nrfe embrace 
>^*i>eie.i.j^?'^ f^r^oelooiB, me thinks, 

^^ *«t A.-:t>:^-s '^^^ • - ^^ liappj lite, 
X-CX.S L^AS »rn?«^]*l £;^tatw took its rise ; 
K^wi w\a« «%- ^Z^/d^^^ ^^ hoises, lands, 
> ^« ^ ae i>«<« ^^^7^^ fsxmlf, dwsolf^d. , 
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'Tis said that in some lone, obscure retreat^ 
fUrg'd by remembraDce sad, and decent pride, 
[Far from those scenes which knew their better days. 

His aged widov^ and his daughter iivei 
rVhom yet my fruitless search could never find ; 
Romantic vhh I would this the daughter were." 
When, strict inquiring, from herself he found 
'Sbcf was the same, the daughter of his friend, 
Of bountiful Acasto— who qan speak , 

The mingled passions that sarpr'z'd his heart, 
And through bis nerves, in shivering transport rao 1 
fThen blazed his sroother'd flame, avowed, and boidi 

And as he viewed her, arden t o'er and o*er, 

liove, gratitude and pity wept at once. 
1^ Confused and frighten^ at his sudden tears, 
pOler rising beauties flushed a higher bloom 5 

As thus Palemon, passionate and just, 

Paur*d out the pious rapture of his soul. 
i " And art thou, then, Acasto's dear remains ? 
I Slie whom my restless gratitude has sought 

So long -in vain ? O yes ! the very samc^ 

The softened image of my noble friend ; 

Alive his every feature, every look, 

More elegantly touched. Sweeter than Spring! 

Thou sole surviving blossom from the root 
: That nourished up my fortune I say, ah I where^ 
}^ what sequestered desert hasl*thou drawn 

The kindest aspect of delighted heaven ! 

Into such beauty spread and blown so fair. 

Though povertyfs cold wind and rushing rai«, 

^eat keen and heavy on Ihy lender years. 

Olet me now into a richer soil. * 

Transplant thee safe, wtiere vernal suns and sliowers 

Diffuse ilifeir warmest, largest influence 5 

And of my garden be the pride and joy, 

M it befits thee, ch ! it ill befits 
* Acasto«s daughter, his whose open stores, 

Though vast, were kittle to his ampler heart, 
I ^*^e father of a country^ thus to pick 
' The very refuse of thoSe harvest fields, 

Jj; fai<^ from his bounteous friendship I enjoy, 

*^hen throw 4hat shameful pittance from thy hand. 
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Needs not the foreign aid of ornament^ 
But is, when unadorned, adorned the most. 
Thoughtless of beauty, siie was beauty^s self, 
« Recluse, amid the close embowering woods. 
As in the hollow breast of Appenine, 
Beneath the shelter of encircling hills, • 
A myrtle rises, far from human eye, ^ 

And breathes its balmy fragrance o'er the wildf '^ 

So flourisli^'d blooming, and unseen by all, 
f^ The sweet Lavinia ;,tili at length compelled 

By strong. Necessity's supreme command, i 

With smiling patience in her looks, she went i 

To glean Palemon's fields. -^The pride of swains 
PalemoD was ; the generous and the rich ^ 
Who led the rural life, in all its joy 
And elegance, such as Arcadian song 
Transnjits from ancient uncorrupted times, < 

When tyrant Custom had not shackled man, ] 

But, free to follow nature, was the mode. ^ 

lie then, his fancy with autumnal scenes 1 

Amusing, chancM beside hfs reaper train j 

To walk, when poor Lavinta drew his eye, . j 

Unconscious of her power, and turning ^uick, ' 

With unaffected blushes, from his gaze : « i 

He saw her charming 5 but he saw not half ! 

The charms her downcast modesty conceal'd^ j 

That very moment love and chaste desire 1 

Sprung in his bosom, to himself unknown } 
For still the world prevailed, and its dread laugh { 

(Which scnrce.the firm philosopher can scorn) ' 

Should his heart own a gl^ner in the field ; j 

And thus in secrefio his soul he sighM, j 

" What pity that so delicate a form, 
By beauty kindled, where enlivening sense, ^ 

And more than vulgar goodnejf'seems to dwell. 
Should be devoted to the rude embrace 
Of some indecent clown t She looks, me thinks. 
Of old Acasto«s line; and to my mind 
Recalls that patron of my happy life, 
From whom my liberal fortune took its rise ; 
Now to the dust gone down, his houses, lands, 
And once fair spreading family, dissolved. . 
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/Tis said that in some lone, obscure retreat, 
'Urg^d by remembranee sad, and decent pride, 
[Far from those scenes which kisew their better days^ 
His aged wide f^ and his daughter live, 
Whom yet my fruitless search could never find ; 
Romantic ^hh I would this the daughter were/' 
When, strict inquiring, from herself he found 
She* was the same, the daughter of his friend, 
Of bountiful Acasto— who can speak , 

The mingled passions that sarprzM his heart, 
And through bis nerves, in shivering transport ran 1 
Then blazed bis smothered flame, avowed, and boldi 
And as he viewed her, ardent o'er and o*er, 
Jjove, gratitude and pity wept at once. 
Confused and frightened at his sudden tears, 
|fler rising beauties flushed a higher bloom ; 
As thus Palemon, passionate and Just, 
Pqur*d out the pious rapture of his soul. 

" And art thou, then, Acastofs dear rdmains ? 
, She whom my restless gratitude has sought 
So long in vain ? O yes f the very samc^ 
The softened image of my noble friend ; 
Alive his every feature, every look, 
More elegantly touched. Sweeter than Spring! 
Thou sole surviving blossom from the root 
That nourished up my fortune i say, ah I wherej 
In what sequestered deisert hasikhou drawn 
The kindest aspect of delighted heaven ! 
into such beauty spread and blown so fair, 
Though povertyfs cold wind and rushing rain, 
Beat keen and heavy on thy tender years. 
let me now into a richer soil 
Transplant thee safe, where vernal suns and showers 
Diffuse llieir warmest, largest influence; 
And of my garden be the pride and joy, 
JIU it befits thee, ch ! it ill befits 
' Acasto«s daughter, his whose open stores, 

Though vast, were kittle to his ampler heart, 
^ The father of a country, thus to pick 
The very refuse of tho$e harvest fields, 
Which from his bounteous friendship I enjoy> ^- 

Then throw that shameful pittance from thy haiid^ 
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But ill apjj^lied to such a rugged task $ 
The fields, the majster, all, my fair, are thine; 
If to the various blessings which thy bouse 
Has on me lavished thou wilt add that blis^, 
That dearest bliss, the power <^f blessing thee.'* 
' Here ceased the youth ; yiet sttfl his fipeakiog eye 
Expressed the secret triumph of his soul, 
With conscious virtue, gratitude and lovcv 
Above the vulgar joy divinely rais'd. • 
Nor waited he reply. Won by the charm 
Of goodness irresistable, and all -' - \ 

In sweet disorder lost — she blushed con^nt. 
The news immediate to her mother brdught^ 
While pierced with anxious thought, she pin^d away 
The lonely moments for Lavina's fatet 
Amazed and scarce believing what she heard, . 
iJoy seized her witherM veins, and one bright gleam 
Of setting life shOne oa her evening hour« : 
Not l^ss ewrajtur'd -than the happy pair, 
Who flourished long in tender bliss, and reared ^ j 
A numerous offspring, Ibvelylike themselves, ' 

And good \ht grace of alt the country round. ; 

VI — Celadon xmi Aimlia. — la. I 

* ♦ « * H. YOUNG Celadon 
And his Amelia were a matchless pafr> \ 

With equal virtue formed, and equal graces 
The same, distinguished by their sex alone. \ 

Hers, the mild lusture of the blooming morn, ^ 

And his the ra^ffiifteiierbf ISie ri«en day. ■' 

They lov^d. Ba$ such their guiltless passaon waS| i 
As in the dawn of time, informed the heait 
Of iQnocenceand uudissemUing truth. 
'Twas friendship, hetghten'd by the mutual wish) 
The enchanting hope and sympathetic glow 
Beam'd from the mutual eye. Devoiiug all 
To love, each was to each a dearer self 9 
Supremely happy in th' awakened p9!W^ 
Of giving joy. Alone, amid the shades^ 
Still, in harmonious intercourse, they livM .. ] 

The rural day, and talked the lowing heart | 
Or sigVd and look^d^^uziutteraUe things { 
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So passed tbeif life^ a clear' united streas^ 
By careHitiriifSedy till^ in evil^ hour. 
The tempest caught them on'the tender walk, 
Heedless how far and wfiere its mazes strayed ; 
While, with each other blessed creative lovo 
Still bade eternal Eden smile around. 
Presaging instant fate, her bosom heaVd 
-Unwonted siffhs ; and stealing oft a look 
Towards the Wg gloom, on Celadon her eyo 
Fell tearful, wetting her disordered cheek. 
In vatB assuring love and eonddenco 
In heaven repr^ss^d bet fear ^ it grew, and shook 
Her frame near dissolution. He perceived 
Th' unequal conflict i and, as angels look x 

On dying saints, his eyes compassion shed, 
IVith love illuinin^ 4iigh« ''-Fear not,*' he said, 
^< Sweet innocence ! thou stranger to offence 
And inward storm I He who yon skies involves 
«ln frowns of darkness> ever »niles on thee, 
. With kind regard. 0*er thee the secret shaft, 
. That wastes at midnight, or th^ undreaded hour 
Of noon, flies harmless ; and that very voice 
Which thunders terrour throt^h the guilty heart^ 
*With tongues of seraphs whispers peace to thine. '-^ 
'Tis safety to be near thee, sure, and thus 
To clasp perfection !" From his void embrace, 
(Mysterious Heaven i) that moment to the ground, 
A blackened corse was struck the beauteous maid. 
But who can paint the lover as he stood, 
Pierced by severe amazement, hating life, 
Speechless, and fix'd in all the death of woe. 

Vlh^-^Descripium ^/Mab, Qneen t^ihe FairUi* — 

Shakespbars^ 
SHE is the fancy ^s mid wile ; and she comes 
In shape no bigger thap an agate stone, 
.' On the forefinger of an Alderman^ 
I Drawn by a team of little atomies. 
Athwart men's noses as they lie asleep ; 
Her waggon spokes, made of long spinner's legs « 
The cover, of the wings of grasshoppers ; 
The tr4ices, of the smallest spider^s web ; 
21 
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The collars, of the moonshiners watery beams 9 

Her whipi of cricket^s bone ; the lash^ of ffloi; i 

Her waggoner, a small gray coated gnati i 

. Her cbariot is an empty hazle mil. 
Made by tlie joiner Sq^iirrd, or old Grub^ 

. Time out* of mind the fairies' coachiiMikers. 

And in this state she gallops, nighl by night) 
Through lovers' brains, and then tbey dream of l4»fes 
0*cr lawyers' fingers, who straight dreera of fees 5 
O^er ladies' lips, who straight on kisses dreaiir ^ 
And sometimes conies she with the tithe pig^ tat^ 
Tickling the parson as he lies asleep 
Then dreams he of another benefice. 
Sometimes she driveth o'er a soldier^a neek } 
And then he dreams of cutting foreign throats, ^ 
Of breaches, ambuscadoes^ Spanish blades ; 
Of healths live fatlnim deq)^; and theo^ «s€M}, 
Drums in his ears : at which he starts and wa^ce/t ; 
And being thus frighted, swears a prayer or two^ 
And sleeps again. 

.Vlll.— 0» the Existence o/a Deity. — Y&^no. , 
RETlRC^The world slmt oiit^thy tho^tscatt bome^ 
. Imagination's airy wing repress. ^ ^ 

Lock up thy sensesT Let no passion st^. 
Wake all te reasoo. Let her reign alone. 
Then, in thy soul^s deep silenqe, and the depth 
Of nature^s silence midnight, thus inquire. 
. What am I? and from whence? I no>thiing know 
But that I am ; and since 1 am, ccmcTude 
Something etemaL Had there e^er been nought) 
Nought still had been. Eternal there must be. 
But, what eternal ? Why not human race, 
And Adam's ancestors, without an end f 
That's hard to be conceived, since every link 
Of that long chained succession is so frifti; 
Can eveiy part depend, and not the whole? 
Yet, grant it true, new difficulties rise : 
l^m still quite out at sea, nor see the shore. 
Whence'tearth and these bright orbs ? Eternal tool 
Grant matter was eternal; still these'orbs 
Would want some other fatiber. Much desigo 
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Is seen ia. all their motionSi all their makeii^ 

Design implies intelligeooe and art/ 

That can't he from themselves^-^or man { that art 

Man scarce can comprehendi eoulcl man bestow ^ 

And nothing greater yet allosvM than man. 

Who, motiiMiy foreign to tlie smallest grainy 

Shot through vast masses of enormous weight ? -/ ] ' 

Who bid brute matter's restive lump assume 

Such varioas forms^ and gaye it wing« tc fly ? 

Has matter innate motion ? Then each atoni> 

Asserting its indisputable right 

To dance, veuld A>rm an univ«'$e of dust. 

Has matter none ?*^Then whence these glorious formSj, 

And houndl^|& QightSi from shapeless and repos'd ? 

Has matter more than motion ? Has it thought, 

Jadgmenland genius ? Is it deeply }earn'd 

In mathematics i Has it Arani'd $uch laws, 

Which^ bnl to guess, a Newton made immofrtal f^ 

If arfto forn^ and couecti to conduct, 

And that with gi^ater Car than human skill, 

Resides sot in each block — a Godhsad reignis-* 

And if a Qon there i&«^that Gpp how great l 

IX. — Evfnmg in Paradise dsimb&d. Adam andEv4% 
Converaatwn mid Evening fFbr^Aip.— ^Mxx.ton, 
NOW came still evening on, and twilight gray 
Had in her sober livery all things clad. 
Silence accompanied ; four beast and bird, 
They to their grassy Qpuch, these to their oest 
Wefe sunk, all but the wakeful nightingale $ 
She all night long her amorous descant sung: 
Silence was pleas'd. Now glow'd the firmament 
With living sapphires 3 Hesperus, that led 
The starry host, rode brightest ; till the moon. 
Rising in clouded majesty at length, 
Apparent queen,- unveil'd her peerless light, 
And o'er the dark her silver mantle threw. 

When Adam thus to Eve. Fair consort th' baur ', 
Of night, ajnd all things now retir'd to rest, . 
Mind us of like rep6se ; innce God hath set 
Labour and rest, as day and night, to menjr 
Successive { and the timely dew of sle^fi 
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Now falliog^ with soft sluinb'rous weigbt inclints 
Our eyelids. Other creatures all dav long 
Rove idle, unemployed, and \es^ need rest : 
Man bath his daily work of body or mind 
Appointed, which declares bis dignity. 
And the regard of Heaven on all his ways : . 
Willie other animals inactive range, 
And of their doings God takes no aceount. 
Tomorrow, ere fresh morning streak the east 
With first approach of light, we must be risen. 
And at our pleasant labour, to reform 
Yon flowVy arbours, yonder alleys greenv 
Our walk at noon, with* branches overgroway 
That mock our scant manuring, and require 
More hands than ours to lop their wanton growth f 
Those blossoms also, and those dropping gums, 
That lie b^trown, unsightly and unsmooth, 
Ask riddance, if we mean to tread with ease 5 
Meanwhile, as nature wills, night bids us rest. 

To whom thus Eve, with perfect beauty adorn'd: 
My author and disposer I what thou bidd'st^ 
Unargued I obey ; so God ordains : 
<jlod is thy law, thou mine, to know no more 
Is woman's happiest knowledge, and her praise* 
With thee conversing, I forget all time, 
All seasons and their change : all please alike. 
Sweet is the breatli of morn, her rising sw^et. 
With charm of earliest birds : pleasant (he sun. 
When, first on this delightful land he spreads 
His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit and flower, 
Glistening with dew; fragrant the fertile earth 
After soft showers 5 and sweet the coming on 
Of grateful evening mild ; then silent night, 
Wi\h this her solemn* bird, and this fair moon. 
And these the gems of Heaven, her starry train : 
But neither breath of morn, when she ascends 
With charm of earliest birds ; nor rising sun, 
V On this delightful land 5 nor herb, fruit, flower, 
Glist'ning with dew 5 nor fragrance after showers 5 
•'Nor grateful evening mild 5 nor silent night, 
With this her solemn bird 5 nor walk by moon^ 
Or glittering starlight, without tliee is sweet» 
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Thus, at their shady lodge arrived, both 8tood| 
Both tufn^d ; and uader open sky ador'd 
The God that made both sky, air, earth and Heaveo, 
Which they beheld ; the mooo^s resplendent globe, 
And starry pole : Thou also mad'st the night, 
Maker <^nmipotent, and thou the day, 
Which we, in oar appointed work employed, 
. Have finished ; happy in oar mutual help 
, And mutual love, the crown of all our bliss, 
Ordained by thee; and thil; delicious place, 
For us too large ; where thy abundance wants 
Partakers, and uncropt, falls to the ground : 
But tluiu hast promised from us two, a race 
To fUl the earth, who shall with us extol 
Thy goodness infinite, both when we wake. 
And when we seek^ as now, thy gift of sleep. 

X. — Elegy wriiien in a Country Churchyard.-^G^kx, 

TH£ curfew tolls the knell of parting day ; 
The lowing herds wind slowly o'er the lea ; 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, . 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 

Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sights 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds ; . 
Save where the beetle wheels his droning flighty 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds. 

Save that from yonder ivy mantled tower, 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 
Of such, as wandering near her secret bower, 
< Mdlest her ancient solitary reign. 

Beneath these rugged elms, that yewtrees shade^ 
Where heaves the turf in many a mouldeiiog heap,. 
Each in his narrow cell forever laid. 
The rude forefathers of tlie hamlet sleep. 
> The breezy call of incense breathing niorot 

The swallow, twittering from the straw bailt shed. 
The cock's sliriil clarion or the echoing horn, 
No^more shall rouse them from their^ lowly bed. 

For them no more the blazing hearth shall bufn^ 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care ; 
No children run to lisp their sire's return, 
Or dimb his knees, the envied im to^ skacei^ 
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Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield ; 
Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke : ^ 

How jocund did they drive their team afiefd ! 
How bowM the woods beneath their sturdy stroke ! 

Let not ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys and destiny obscure : 
Nor grandeur hear, with a disdainful smile, 
The short and simple annals of the poor. . ' 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er gave, 
Await, alike the inevitable hoar : ' 

The paths of glory lead — but to the grave. 

Nor you, ye proud, impute to these a fault. 
If mem'ry o'er their tomb no trophies raise, 
Where through the long drawn aisle and fretted vault, , 
The pealing aotheo^ swells the note of praise. 

Can story'd urn, or animated bust, 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 
Can honour's voice provoke the silent dusty j 

Or flatt'ry sooth the dull cold ear of death ? ' 

Perhaps, in this neglected spot is laid | 

Some heart, once pregnant with jcelestial fire : 
Hands that the rod of empire might have s^ay'd^ 
Or wak'd to ecstacy the living lyre : 

Bat knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with the spoils of time did ne'er enroll ^ 
Chill penury repress'd their noble rage. 
And froze the genial current of the soul. 

Full many a gem of purest ray sere^ne, 
The dark, unfa thom'd caves of ocean bear 5 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. j 

Some village Hampden, that, with dauntless breast, 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood ; 
Some mute, inglorious Milton here may rest ; j 

Some Cromwell, guiltless of his country's blood.. 

Th' applause of list'ning senates to command,. 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 
Ta scatter plenty o'er a smiling land> 
And read their hist'ry in a nation's eyes* 

Their lot forbade ; nor circuniscrib'd alone, 
Their gcawing virtues, but their crimes coo&a'd ; 
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Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne. 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind : 

The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide, 
fTo quench the blushes^ of ingenuous shame , 
Or heap the shrine of luxry add pride, 
With incense kindled at the muse^s flame. 

Far from the maddening crowd's ignoble strifQ^ 
iTheir sober wishes never TearnM to stray— 
[Along the cool sequester^ vale of life, 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 
. Yet e'en th^ bones from insult to protect. 
Some frail memorial still erected nigh, 
With anconth rhymes and jrhapeleis sculpture deck 'd^ 
Implores tlie passing tribute of a sigh. 

Thdr nanie, their years, spelt by th* unlettered muse. 
The place of fame and elegy supply ; 
And many a holy text around she strews, 
, That teach the rustic moralist to die. 

For whojt to <iomb forgetfulness a prey, 
This pleasing', anxious being e'er resigned, 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day j- 
Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind ? 

On some fond breast the parting soul relies j^ 
iSome pious drops the closing eye requires *^ 
E'en from the tomb the voice of nature cries) 
E'en in our ashes live their wonted sires. 

For thee, who, mindful of the unhonour'd dead, 
Dost in these lines Aeir artless tale relate> 
If chance, by louefy contemplation led, # 
: Some kindred Spirit shall inquire thy fote. 
Haply, some hoary headed sWain niay say, 
" Oft have we seen him at the peep of da^wn, 
• Brushing, witli hasty slfeps, the dews away, 
r To meet the sun upon the upland lawn ; 

There at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 
.That wreathes its old fafitastic roots so high, 
^ His listless length at noontide would he stretch, 
And pore^pon the brook that babbles by. 

Hard by yon wood, now smiling, as in scorn, 
Mutt'ring his wayward fancies he would rove; 
Now drooping^ woeful wan, like one forlorn, 
^ Ox cxaz'd with care, or c^ojs^'d in hopeless love. 
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One mom I mifis'd him on iW accustom'd hill. 
Along the beath/and near his fav'rite tree. 
Another came, nor yet beside the rill^ 
Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he. 

The next, with dirges due, in sad array, ^ 

Slow through the church way path we saw him bornej. 
Approach and read (for thou canst read) the lay, 
'GravM on the stone beneath yon aged thorn* 
THE EPITAPH. 

HERE rests his head upon ihe lap of earthy 
A yoiith to fortune and to fame unknown : 
Fair Science frown'd not on his humble birth^ 
And Melancholy mark'd him for her own. 

Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere; 
Heaven did a recompense as largely send. 
He gave to mis'ry all he had — a tear ; 
He gain'd from heaven (^twas all he wished)— a friend.^ 
« . No farther seek his merits to disclose. 
Or draw his frailties from their dr^td abode, 
(There they, alike, in trembling hope repose) 
The bosom of his Father and his Ood. 

XL— S'apiQ restating th Captive Lady ta h^ Loter.*^ i 

Thompson. 
^ WHEN to his glorious first essay in war, 
New Carthage fell ; there all the flower of Spain 
Were kept in hostage ; a full field presenting 
For Scipio^s generosity to shine. — ^A noUe virgin 
Conspicuomi far o^er all tlie captive dfames^ 
Was marked the general's prize* She wept and blush'i^ 
Young, fresh and blooming like the morn. An eye^ ; 
As when the blue sky trembles through a. cloud j 

Of purest while. A secret chatm combined I 

Her features, and infus'd enchantment through theou j 
Her shape was harmony. But eloquence i 

Beneath her beauty fails; which s'eem'd on purpose • 
By nature lavish'd on her, that mankind 
Might see the virtue of a hero try'd,^ 
Almost beyond the stretch of human force. 
Soft as she passM along, with downcast eyes, 
. Where gentle sorrow swelled, and now and then,. 
DroppM o'er her modest cheeks a trickling tear,» 
The Roman legions l^nguish'dj^ and hard waip 
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Felt more than pity ; e^ec their chief himself, 

As on his high tribunal rais'd he sat, 

Turn'd from tlie dang'roos sight ; ^nd, chiding, c^k'd 

His officers, if by this ^if t they meant' 

To cloud his glory in its very dawn. 

She, questioned of her birth, in trembling accenti6, 
With tears and blushes, broken told her tale* 
But when he found her royally descended i 
(X her old captive parents the sole joy ^ 
And that a hapless Celtiberian prince, 
Her lover and beiovM, forgot his chains, 
His lost donninions, and for her alone 
Wept out his tender soul : sudden the heart 
Of this young, conquering, loving, godlike Roman, 
t'dt all the great divinity of virtue. 
His wishing youth stood check'd, hts tempting power, 
itestrain'd by kind humanity.?— At once. 
He fiar her parents and her lover call'd. 
The various scene imagine. How his troops 
^Look'd dubious on, and wonderM what he meant 5 
While, stretch'd below, the trembling suppliant lay 
Rack'd by a thousand mingling passions-— fear, 
Hope, jealousy, disdain, submission, grief,> 
Anxiety And love, in every shape. 
To these as different sentiments succeeded, 
As mixM emotions, when the man divine. 
Thus the dread silence to the loVer broke. 
" We both are young— both charmM. The right of war 
^Has put thy beauteous mistress in my^power ; 
With whom f could, in the most sacred ties. 
Live out a happy life. But, know that Romans, 
Their hearts, as well as enemies can«conqutt ; 
Then, take her to thy soul I and with her, take 
Tljy liberty and kingdonj. In return, 
I ask but this — when you behold these eyes, 
These charms, with transport, be a friend to Rome.^ 
Ecstatic wonder held the lovers mute ; 
While the loud camp, and all the clustering crowd 
That hung around, rang with repeated shouts ^ 
i Fame took, the alarm, and through resounding Spain, 
' Blew fast the fair report ; which more than arms. 
Admiring nations to the Romans gained. 
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I 

Xlt^Pope^s hum(frou$ CJomplaint to Dr. JbrlnUhnoif ofiM 
Impertinence of Scribblers. 
SHUT» shut the door, good John !-*fatiguM, I sajdd 
Tie up the knocker-^ay, I'm mek^ Vm dead* I 

The dogstar rages ! Nay, 'tis past a doubly ] 

AH Bediam, or Famassus^ is let out. . 
Fire in each eye» and papers in eacli hand, j 

They rave, recite, and madden round the land. 1 

What walls can gimrd rne, or what shades can hide? < 
They pierce my thickets; through my grot they glides 
By land, by water, they renew the charge ^ 
They stop the chariot, and they board the barge x 
No place is sacred ; not the 'church is free ; i 

• £'en Sunday shinee no sabbatbday to me. ] 

Then, from the mint walks forth the maa of xhyme-^ 
<^ Happy to catch me just at dinnertime.'^ 
Friend to my iife J (which did not y<m proWngi j 

The world bad wanted many an idle song} ^ 

What drop or nostrdbi can this plague remove i j 

Or wdiich must end me, a fool's wrath or love ? 
A dire dilemma l*-^iAier way Fm sped ; ] 

If foes, they write; if friendS| they read mo dead. ! 
SeisM and tir'ddowa Xo ju^ how wretched 1 1 
Who can't be silent, and who wiU n6t lie. 
To laugh were want of goodness and of grace f 
And to be grave exceeds all power efface. 
I sit, with sad civility ; I read. 
With serious Anguish and an aching head t 
Then drop at last, but in unwiihng ears. 
This saving counsel-^*^ Keep your piece nine years.?^ 
« Nine years J" (cries he, high in Drurylane, 
LuUM b^>^8oft zephyrs through the broken pane, 

- Rhymes ere he wakes, and prints before term eodS| 
Oblig'd by hunger, tod request of friendsj) 
^ The piece, you think is incorrect Why, take it 5 
I'm all submission what you'd have it, aiabe it.^' 
Three things another*s modest wishes bound — 
My friendship^ and a prologue, and ten pound. 
Pitholeon sends to me— *< You know his Q^me : 
I want a patron^-^sk him for a place*" 
«« Pitholeon libelHd me."— "But here^s a letter 
Informs you. Sir, 'twas when he knew no better. "^ 
^^ Bless mc ! a packet !— .'Tis a sitranger sues 
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A virgio tragedy, an orphan muse." 

if I dislike4»t — '^Furies, death and rage»'^ 

If I approve—** Commend it to the stage." 

There, tbaok my stars, my whole commission ends ^ 

^he players and I are luckily^ no friends, 

Pir^d that the house reject him—" 'Sdeath, Ml print it, 

And shame the foob — Your interest, Sir, with Lintot." 

^< Lintot (doH rogue) will think your price too much." 

^ Not if you. Sir, revise it, and retooeb," 

IAU my demurs bol dotfble his attad(s$ 

At last he whispers — " Do, ahd we go snacks ;" 

"Glad of a quarfe), straight I clap the door — 

" Sir let me see yon and your works no more." 

. There are, who to my person pay their court : 

1 cough like Horace, and tbou^ Hean, am short : 

Ammon^s great son one shoulder bad too high ; 

Such Ovid<45 nose; and^ '< Sir you have an eye.** 

<jo on, obliging creatures; m^ke me see^ 

All that disgraced my betters met in me. * 

Bay, for my comfort, languishing in bed. 

Just so immortal Maro heht his lead ; . 

And when I die, be sure you let me know, 

Great llomer died — ^three tlionsand years ago. 

XIII. — Bfinn to MvetnU^.^-'^Vihii. 
Daughter of Jove, relemless power^ 
Thou tamer of the haman breast, 
Whose iron scourge and torturing hour), 
I The bad affright, afflict the best I 
^ i^ound in thy i^roantine chain. 

The proud are taught to taste of pain ; 
' And purple tyrants vainly groan, 
With pangs unfelt before, unpitied and atone. 
When first thy sire to send on earth 
Virtue, his darling child, design^, 
To thee he gave the heavenly birth, 
And bade thee form her infant mind. 
Stern, rugged nurse! thy rigid lore 
[ With patience, many a year she bore ; 
What sorrow was, thou foad'st her know, 
And from her own she learned to melt at other** woew 
ScarM at thy frown, terrific^ fty 
SeHpIeasinI folly's idle kroody 
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Wild Laughter, Noise and thoughtless Jpy, 

And leave us leisure to be good. 

Light they disperse, and with them ga 

The summer Friend, the flatt'ring Foe, w 

By vain Prosperity receiv'd^ 
To. her they vow their truth, and are again belieT'4b 
Wisdom, in sable garb arrayM, 

Immers'd in rapturous thought profound, 

And Melancholy, silent maid, 

With leaden e}/^, that laves the ground, 

Stril on tliy solemn steps attend : 

Warm Chari ty , the general friend ; 

With Justice, to herself severe ; 
And Pity, dropping soft the sadly pleasing te«r« 
Oh ! gently on tby supplimit's head, 

Dread Goddess, lay thy chastening handi 

Not in thy Gorgon terrors clad. 

Nor circled with the vengeful band. 

(A? by the impious thou art seen) 

With thund'ni>g voice and threatening mien. 

With screaming Horror's funeral cry. 
Despair, and fell Disease, and ghastly l^overty. 
Thy form benign, Oil, Goddess ! wear; 

Thy milder inJSuence impart ; 

Thy philosophic train l)e there, 

To soften, not to wound my heart 

Thy generous spark, extinct, revive 5 

Teach roe to love and to forgive: 

Exact my own defects to scan ; 
What others are, to feel f and know myself a man. 

XIV. — TAfi VoiBsiom — An 0(?e*~CqLLiNs. 

WHEN Music, heavenly Maid \ was young, 
While yet in early Greece she sung, 
The Passions oft, to hear her shel^ 
Tbrong'd around her magic cell 5 
Exulting, trembling^ raging, fainting, 
Possessed beyond the Muse's painting. 
By turns they felt the glowing mind 
Disturb'd^ delighted, rais'd,.refin'd ; 
Till once, 'tis said, when all were fir^d, 
Filled with fury, rapt, inspired, 
From the supportini; myrtles rouisdi* 
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They snatched her instruments of sound $ 
And| asL they oft had heard apart^ 
Sweet lessons of her forceful art. 
Each (for madness rul'd the hour) 
Would prove his o>vfi expressive potver« 
Firsts Feari his hand, its skill to try, , 

Amid the chords bewildered laid ; 
And back recoiled, be knew not why, 

£%n at the sound faioaself had made. 

Next Anger rtish% his eyes on fire, ^ 

la rightolfigs own^d his" secret stings, 
In one rude clash, he struck the lyre, 

And swept with hurried hand the strings. 
With woful measures, wan Despair 

Low Sullen Sound§ his grief beguiKd> 
A solemn, strange and mingled air : 
'Twas sad by fits, by starts 'twas wild. - 
But thou, O hope f with eyes so fair, 
What was thy delighted measure t 
Still it whlsper'df promised pleasurCi 
And bade the lovely scenes at distance haiil 
Still would her touch the strain prolong 5 

And from the rocks, the woods^ the val^ 
She Called on Echo still through all her song : 
And where her sweetest theme she chose, 
A soft req)onsive voice was beard at every close ; 
And Hope enchanted,^smil*d, and wav^d her golden hair : 
. And longer bad she sung, but with a frown, 
I&venge impatient rose. 
He threw his blood stained sword in thunder down i 

^ And with a withering look, ^ 

The war denouncing trumpet took, 
And blew a blast so loud and dread, 
Were ne^er prophetic sounds so full of woe ; 
And ever and anon, he be^t 
The doubling drum with furious heat : 
And though, sometiines, each dreary pause between, 
Dejected Pity at his side, 
Her soul subduing voice apnlied. 
Yet still he kept his wild unaltered mien, [bead, 

f bile each strained bail of sight-^seem^d bursting from his 
22 
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Thy numbers, Jealousy, to nought were fix^d ; 

Sad proof of thy distressful state; • 

Of differing themes Ihc i^eenng song was mix*d r | 

- And, now it courted Love; now, raving, called on Hate* | 
With eyes tipraisM, as one inspired 
Pale Melancholy sat retir'd 5 
And, from her wild sequestered scat, - '^ 

In notes, by distance made more sweet, I 

Poured through t^e mellow horn her pensive aqul, 
And dashing soft from rocks around, 
, Babbling runnels joined the sound; . | 

Through glades ahd.glooms, the mingled measure ^tote^ ; 
Of o'er some hauntx^ streams with fond delay, 
(Round an holy cahB diffusing, 
Love of peace, and lonely musing) 
In hollow murmurs died away. 
But^ O, how altered was its sprightlier tone! 
When oheerfuhiesi^, a nymph of healthiest huei i 

Her bow across her shoulder fimgy \ 

Her buskins gemm'd with morning dew^ 
Blew an hispiring air^ that dale and thicket rung. 

The hunter^s call, to Faun and Dryad known ; \ 

The oak crowned sisters, and their cl^te eyM Queen, | 
Satyrs and sylvan Boys were seen. 
Peeping from forth their alleys green 5 
Brown exercise rejoiced to hear ; 
And Sport leaped up and seizM his beedien spear. 
** Last came Joy's ecstatic trial, 

He, with viny crown advancing, j 

. First to the lively pipe his hand address^d?^ f 

But soon he saw the brisk awakening viol; 
Whose sweet entrancing voice he lov*d the best. 
They would have thought, who heard the strain, 
They saw in Tempers vale, her native maids, 

Amidst the festal sounding shades, 
To some unwearied minstrel dancing : 
While as his flying fingers kiss'd the strings, 
Love framed with Mirth a gay fantastic round, 
(Loose were her tresses seen, her s&one unbound) 

And he, amidst his frolic play, 
As if he would the charming air repay, 
^ook thousand odours from his dewy wings. 
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I,^^Milton^3 Lamentation for the Loss of his Sight. 
HAIL» holy light ! offspring of beavea firstborn ! 
Or, of th' Eternal, coeternal beam I 
May f express thee unblain'd ? Siiice God is light| 
And never, but in unapproached light 
0welt from eternity— dweU then in thee, 
Bright effluence of bright essence increatf. 
Or hear'st thou rather, pure etherial stream, 
Whose fountain who shall tell? Before the sun, 
Before the heavens thou wert, and at ^e voice 
Of God, as with a mantle did invest 
The rising world of waters dark and deep, 
Won from the void and formleiSs ihfinfte. 
Thee I revisit now with bolder wing, 
EscapM the Stygian pool, though long detain'd 
In that obscure sojourn 3 labile in my flight, , 
Through utter, and through niflddle darkness barne> 
With other notes, than, to the Orphean lyre, 
I sung, of Chaos and eternal Night ^ 
Taught by the heavenly miise to venture down 
The ddrk descent,' and up to reascend, 
Though bard and rare. Thee I revisit safe, 
And feel thy sovereign vital lamp — but thou 
Revisitest not these eyes, that roll in vain > 
To find thy piercing ray, and find no dawn 1 
80 thick a drop serene hath quenchM their. orbs, 
Or dim sufibsion veiPd. Yet not the more 
Cease I to wander where the Muses haunt. 
Clear spring, or shady grove, or sunny hill, 
Sinit with the love of sacred song— but chief 
Thee, Zion, and the flowery brooka beneath, 
That wash thy hollowM feet, and warbling flow, 
Nightly I visit — nor sometimes forget 
I Those other two, equalled with me in fate, ' 
^ So were I equall'd with tbetai in renowrt, 
i Blind Thamyri$, 3nd blind M ebonides ; 
L And Tiresias, and f hineus, prophets old : 

I 
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Then feed on thoughts^ that voluntary m^ye 

Haroionious aumbers — as the wakeful bird 

Sings darkling, and in shadiest covert hid; 

Tunes her nocturnal note. Thus with the year, 

Seasons return — ^but not to me returns 

Day, or the sweet approach of even or morn, 

Or sight of verncd bloom^ or summer^s rose. 

Or flocks or herds, or human face divine.; 

But cloud instead^ and ever during dark' 

Surround me, from the ch^rfUl ways of men 

Cut off, and for the book of knowledge fair, 

Presented with a universal blank 

Of nature's Works, to me expung'd and raz'd, 

And wisdom, at one entrance, quite shut out. 

So much tlie ratlier, thou, celestial light, 

Shine inward, and the mind, through all her powers^ 

Irradiate ; there plant eyes f all raist-from thence, 

«Purge iind disperse; that I may see and tell 

Of things invisible to mortal sight. 

H — VAllegra^ or tiie^ Merry Man. — Milton. 

HENCE, loathed Melancholy ; 
Of Cerberus ahd blackest midnight born^ 

In Stygian cave forlorn, ' 

^longst liorrid shapes, and shriefcS| and sights unholy ; 
' ^^ Find out soine uncouth celly ' 

Where brooding darkness spreads his jealous wings, 

And the night raven sings $ 
-^ There under ebon shades, and low brow'd rocks. 

As ragged as thy locks^ 
In dark Cimmerian desert ever dwell- 
But come, thou goddess fair and free, 

In heaven yclep'd Euphrosyne ! 

And by men, hearteasing Mirth, 

"Whom lovely Venus at a birth, 

Wtth'^two Sister Graces more, 

To ivy crowned Bacchus bore* 

Haste thee, nymph, and bring with thee 

Jest and youthful joiity. 

Quips and cranks, and wanton wiles. 

Nods and becks, and wreathed sftiilqs j 

Such as hang on Hebe'j^ cheek, » 
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And love to live in dimple sleek 5 

Sport, that wrinkled Care derides, 

And Laughter, bolding both his sides, ^ 

Come I and trip it as yoti go 

On the light fantastic toe 5 

And, in thy right hand lead with thee, 

The;moantain nymph, sweet^Liberty— 

And, if I give thee honour due, 

Mij'lh, admit m& of thy crew, 
^ To Uvei with lier and live with thee, 

In unreproved pleasures free : ■ -' . 

To hear the lark begin his flight, 

And, singing, startle the dull Night, 

From his watchtower in the skies, 

Till the dappled dawn doth rise 5 

Then to ^me in spite of soi;row 

And at my window bid good morrow, 

Through the sweethriar or the vine^ 

Or the twisted eglantine j 

While the cock, with lively dhi, 

Scatters the rear of darkness thin, 

And to the stack, or ^he barn door 

Stoutly struts his dames before 5 

Oft listening how the hounds and horn, 

Cheerly rouse the slumb'ring morn, 

From the side of some hoar hill, , 

Through the high wood echoing shrill : 

Sometime walking, not unseen. 

By hedge row elms, or hillocks green. 

Bight against the eastern gate, 

Whiwre the great sun begins his stat€^, 
\ Kpb'd in flanaes and amber light, 
■ The clouds in thousand liveries dighl, - 

Wliile the ploughman near at Imnd;^ 

Whistles o'er the furrow'd land, 

And the milkmaid singelh blitliev \. > 

; Apd the mower whets his scythe. 

And every shepherd tells his tale 

Under the hawthorn in the dalew , ' 
Straight mine eye hath caught new pf^asur^K^ 

Wliilst the landskip round i I measures^ 

Bu&set lawns and iallowis^ %^^% 
2a*" 
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Where the nibbling flocks dcr stray, 
Mountains on whose barren breast 
The laboring clouds do often rest, 
i Meadows trim, with dasies pied. 
Shallow brooks, and rivers wide. 
Towers and battlements it sees, 
Bosom'd high in tufted trees. 
Where, pheriiaps^ seme beauty lies, 
The Cynosure of neighbouring eyes. 
Hard by a cottage chimney smokes, I 

From t)etwixt two aged oaks, 
Where Corydon and Thyrsis met, 
Are at Uieir savoury dinner set,. 
Of herbs and other country messes, 
Wliich the neathanded Pbiilis drei^ses ; 
And then in haste, her bower she leaves^ 
With Thestylts tf> bind the sheavos^^ 
Or, if the earlier season lead, 
To the tann'd haycock in the mead. 

Towered cities please us then, 
And the busy hum of men, 
Where throngi^ of knights and barons bold. 
In weeds of peace high triumph hold; 
With store of ladies, whose bright eyes 
Rain influence, and judge the prise 
Of wit or arms, while both contend 
To win her grace, whom all commendi 
There let Hymen oft appear. 
In safiron robe, with taper dear, 
And pomp, and feast, and revelry, 
With mask, and antique pageantry ; 
Such sights as youthful poets dreamy 
On summer eves, by haunted stream^ 
Then to the well trod stage anon, 
If Johnson's learned sock be oi^ 
Or sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy's child, 
Warble his native wood^btes wild. 

And ever,' against eating cares, 
Lap me in soft Lydian airs, 
Married to immoBtal verse, • 

Such a^ the meeting soul may pierce, 
In notes with maoy a winding bout 
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Of linked sweeiiMWSs lowg drawn iHrt, 

With wanton heed and gidd^ cunning, ' 

The mehing voice through mazes rannmg 5 

Untwisting all the chains that tie 

The hidden soul of Jfarmony : 

That Orpheiis' self may heave his head . 

Jrom golden slumher^ on a bed 

Of teap'd Eiysian flowers, and hear 

Such strains, as would have won the ear 

Of Pluto^ to have quite set free, 

His half i«gain*d Eurydice, 

Tliese delights, if thou canst give, 
Mirth, with thee I mean to live. 

III. — Ontb^PwrmiUo/Mankwid.^VopE. 
HONOUR and shatne from no condition rise j 
Act well your part— there all the hononr liesw 
Fortune rn men has some small difference made $ 
One daunts in rags^^one flutters in brocade ; 
The coWer apron'd, and the parson go<»nM j 
The friar hooded, and the monarch crownM. 
" What difier rapre,^' you cry, " than crown and coif! ?^ 
1 tell you friend — a wise man and a fool. 
You'lrfind, if once the monarch act^ the monli^ 
Or, cobler like, the parson will be drunk 5 
Worth makes the man, and want of it the felioir ;; 
The riest is all bul leather or pronellai 

Boast the pure blood of an iiiustrioas race, 
In quiet flow from Lncrece to Luerece: 
But by your father's worth rf yours you rate, 
L Count me those only who were good and great. 
rGo! if your ancient, but ignoble blood 
^ Has crept through scoundrels ever sense the flood : 
Go! and pretend your fafioiiy is young, 
Nor own your fathers have been fool so long. 
What caa ennoble sots, or daves, or cowards ? 
Alas ! not all the blood of all the Howards. 
Look next on greatnessr-say where greatness Hcs. 
" Where, but among the heroes and the wise ?** 
[. Heroes are much the same, tiie point's agreed^ 
: From Macedonia'^ madman to the Swede : 
The whole strange purpose of their lives^ to finc^ 
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Or mak€ an enemy of all mankind ! 

Not one looks backward 5 onward still he goes j 

Yet ne'er looks forward, farther that his nose. 

No. less alike tlie politic and wise ; , 

All fly slow things with circumspedlive eyes. 

Men in tlieir loose, unguarded hours they take, 

Not that themselves are wise, but others wesdc. 

But grant that those can conquer ; these can ehieal; 

Tis phrase absurd to call ft villain great. 

Who wickedly is wise, or madly brave,' j 

Is but the more a fool, the more a kuavei 

Who noble ends by noble means obtains/ 

Or, failing/ smiles in exile or in chains ; 

Like good Aiirelius let him reign, pr bleed 

Like ISocrates— rthat man is great indeed. 

What's fame? a fancied life' in others' breath, 
A thing beyond uSj e'en before our death. 
All fame is foreign, but of true desert, 
Plays round the head but comes not to the heart ^ 
One self approving hour whole years outweighs 
Of stupid starers, and of loud huzzas : 
And more true joy, Marcellus exiPd, feete» 
Than Cesar, with a Senate at his heels. 

In parts superiouy what advantage lies? 
Tell, (for you can) what is it to be wise ?^ 
'Tis but to know how little can be known ; 
To see all others' faults, and feel our own; 
Condemned in business or in arts to drudge^ 
Without a second, or without a judge. 
Truths would you teach, to save a sinking land i 
All fear, none aid you, and few understand. 
Painful preeminence ! jfourself to view 
Above life's weakness, and its comforts too. 

Bring then these blessings to a strici^account ^ 
Make fair deductions, isee to what they ^mount :t 
How much, of other, each is sure to cost j 
How each, for other, oft is wholly lost; 
How inconsistent greater goods with these; 
How sometimes life is ri^k'd, and always ease ;i 
Tliink. And if still such tilings thy envy call. 
Say, would'si tliou be the man to whom they fy&i' 
To sigh forj:ibandS| if thou art sm> M^y 
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Mark how ihey grace Lord Utnbra, or Sir Billy. 

Is yellow dirt the passion of tliy life ? 

Look but on Grtpus^ or on Gripus' wife. 

If parts allure thee^ think how Bacon shia'd ^ 

fhe wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind. 

Or, ravish'd wiUi the whistling of a name, 

See Cromwell damn'd to evedasting fame. 

If all, united, thy ambition call^ 

from ancient story^ learn to scorn them all. 

IV. — Adam and Em^i Morning Bymn.-^Mihrofi. 
THESE are thy glorious worte I Parent of good [ 
Almighty f thine this universal frame. 
Thus wond'rous fair : Thyself how wond'roos, then, 
Unspeakable I who sitt'st above these heavens, 
To m invisible, or dimly seen 
In these thy lowest works 5 yet these declare 
Thy goodness beyond thought, and power divine. 
Speak ye who best can tell, ye sons of light, 
Angels'! for ye behold him, knd w:th songs 
,AQd choral symphonies, day without night, 
'Circle his throne, rejoicing. Ye in heayen I 
On earth, joinj all ye creatures, to extol 

Him first, him last, him midst, and without end» 
Fairest of stars I last in train, of night. 
If better thou belong not to the dawn, 

Sure pledge of day, that crown^t the smiling morn 
With the bright circlet, praise him in thy sphere, 

While day arises, that siieet hour of prime. 

Thou Sim ! of this great world both eye and soul. 

Acknowledge him thy greater 5 sound his praise 
^Id thy eternal course, both when thou climb'st, 
' And when high noon hast gained, and when thou falPst 

Moon ! that now meet'st the orient sun, now fly'st, 

With the fix^d stars, fix'd In their orb that flies ; 

And ye five other wand'riag fires f that move 

In mystic dance, not without song ; resound 
>His praise, who out of darkness cali'd up light. 

Air, and ye elements I the eldest birth 
^Of nature's womb, that in quaternion run 
* Perpetual circle, multiform, and mix 

And Dourub all things, let your ceaselesir change 
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Vary to our great Maker still new praise. 

Ye mists and exhalations ! that now rise 

From hill or steaming lake, dusky or gray, . 

Till the son paint your fleecy skirts with gold. 

In honour to the world's great Author rise ; 

Whether to deck with clouds th' uncolour'd sky, 

Or wet the thirsty earth with falling showers. 

Rising or falling, still advance his praise. 

His precise, ye winds 1 that from four quarters blow^ 

Breathe soft err loud 5 and wave your tops, ye pin» 

With every plant, in sign of warship, wave. 

Fountains ! and ye that warble, as ye £iow, 

Melodious murmurs, warbling, tune his praise« 

Join voices, all ye living souls. Ye birds, 

That singing, up to heaven^s gate ascend, 

Bear on your wings, and in your notes his praise. 

Ye that in waters glide, and ye that walk 

The earth, and stately tread or lowly creep f 

Witness if I be silent, morn or even, 

To hill or valey, fountain or fresh shade, 

Made vocal by my song, and taught his praise.-*^ 

Hail, universal Lord ! be bounteous still, 

To gi ve us onl J' good ; and, if the nighl 

Have gather'id aught of evil, or conceal'd — 

Disperse it^ as now light dispels the dark. 

* 
V. — Parting of Hector ani AnAromacht*^^}^wss^ 
HECTOR now pass'd, with sad presaging heart, . 
To seek lus spouse, his soul's far clearer part 
At home he sought her ; but he sought in vain \ 
She, with one maid, of all her menial train,. 
Had thence retired 5 and with her second joy, 
The young Astyanax, the hope of Troy^ 
Pensive she stood on llion's towery height. 
Beheld' the war, and sicken'd at the sight : 
There her sad eyes in vain her lord explore. 
Or weep the wounds her bleeding country bore. 

Hector, this heard, returned without delay; 
Swift thro^gh the town he took bis fornser way. 
Through streets of palaces, and walks of state, 
And met the mourner at the Scaean gate. 
With haste to meet him sprung the joyful fair, 
His blamdess wife, Acteon's wealthy heir. 
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The nurse stood near ; in whose embraces press'd^ 
; His only hope hung, smiling at her breast ; 
^hom each soft charm and early grace adorn, 
Fair as the newborn star that gilds the morn. 
Silent, the warrionr slnil'd ; and pieas'd, resigned 
^o tender passions, all his mighty mind. 
Hi» beautious princess cast a mournful look. 
Hung on his hand, and then, dejected spoke* 
Her lM>som labourM with a boding sigh, 
lA^d the big tear stood trenjbling in her eye, 

** Too during prince f ah f whither wilt thou run? 
[Ah ! too forgetful of thy wife and son I 
I And think^st though not how wretched we shall be ? 
^A widow 1, an helpless orphan he ! 
[For sure, such courage length of life denies 5 
■And thou must fall, thy virtue's iMicrifioe. 
'Greece in her single heroes strove in vain ; 
iNow hosts oppose thee— ^1^ thou must be slain* 
s Ob, grant mei gods ! ere Hector meets his doom, 
'All I can ask of heaven — an early tomb f 
[So shall my day3 in one sad tenor run^ 
kAnd end with sorrows, as they ffrst begun. 
Thy "wife, thy infant, in thy danger share ; 
[Oh I prove a husband's, and a parent's care* 
^That quarter most the skilful Greeks annoy, 
rWhere yon wild figtree joins the wall of Troy : 
[Thrice our bold foes the fierce attack have given ; 
i Or led by hopes, or dictated from heaven. 
Lei others in the field theis arms employ ; 
But stay my Hector here, and guard his Troy.'' 

The chief replied — ^^ That post shall be my care 5 
i^or that alone, but all the works ^ war* 
How would the sons of Troy, in arms renown'd, 
^And Troy's proud dames, whose garments sweep tlie 

g^und, ** 

Attaint the lustre of my former name, 
^Should Hector basely quit the field of fame! 
;My early youth was bred to warlike pains; 
'My soul impels me to the martial plains* 
Still foranost let me stand to guard the throne^ 
To save my father^a^ honours iand my own. 
^Yet come it will I tbe day decreed by fates t 
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(How my heart ItcmbUw, while my tongue relates I) 

The day when thoo imperial Troy, must bendj j 

Must see thy warriours fall, thy glories end, | 

And yet, no dire presage so wounds my mind, i 

My mother's death, the ruin of my kind, . 

Not Priam's hoary hairs defil'd with gore> 

Not all my broiher^s gasping on the shore, ] 

As thine, Andromache f Thy griefs I dread I I 

I see thee trembling, weeping, captive led, 

In Argive looms our battles to design, 

And woes, of which so large a part was thine- 1 

There, while you groan beneath the load of life, \ 

They cry—** Behold the mighty Hector^s wife \^ 

Some haughty Greek, who lives thy tears i0 see. 

Embitters all thy woes by naming me. 

The thoughts ofgtery past, and present shame, I 

A thousand griefs shall waken at tlie name ! 

May 1 lie cold before that dreadful day; 

Pressed with a load of monumental clay ! 

Thy Hector wrappM in everlasting sleep, 

Shall neither hear thee sigh, nor see th€« ^^P-'^ 

Thus having spoke*, th* illustrious chief of Troy I 
Stretched his fond arras to clasp the 'lovely boy. 
The babe clung, crying, to the nurse's breast. 
Scared with the dazzling helm, and nodding crest. 
With secret pleasure, each fond parent smiPd, 
And Hector hasted to relieve his child : 
The glitt*rine terrors from his brows unbound. 
And plac'd the beaming helmet on the ground. 
Then kiss'd the child ; and, lifting high in air^ 
Thus to the gods preferrM a pai'ent^s prayer, 

« 0h thou, whose glory fills th' etheriat throne I 
And all ye deathless powers f protect my son ? 
Grant htm, like niie, to purchase just renown. 
To guard the Trojans, to defend the crown 5 1 

Against his country's foes the war to wage, I 

And rise the Hector of the future agie. ' 

So when triumphant from successful toils, . i 

Of lieroes slain he bears the redcing spoils> ' 

Whole hosts- may hail him with <leserv*d acclaim, 
And say, ^^ This chief transcends his fathers fame ^ 
While pleas'd amidst the general i^outs of Troy, 
His mother'iS conscions heart overflows with joy.'* 
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He spoke : and fonidlly gazing on her charmSy 
Restored the pleasiug bui^en to her arms. 
Soft on her fragrant breast the bafoe she M^, 
HushM to repose, and with a smile survey'd : 
The troubled pleasare, soon chasii$'d with fear. 
She mingled with sl sn>i4e, a tender tear. 
The soften'd chief with kind compassion view'd, 
And dryM the falling drops ; and ibus pursu'd-^ 

"Andromache f my souFs^far better part f 
Why infiih untiiTiely sorrow heaves thy heart 1^ 
No hostile hand can antedate niy doom^ 
Till (kie condemn me to the silent tomb : 
Fix^d is tlie term of i^l the race of earth ; 
And such the hard condition of our birth. 
No force can then resist, no flight can save ; 
All sink alike^ the fearful and the brave« 
No more — but hasten to thy tasks at home ; 
There guide the spindle and direct the loom. ^ 
Me, glory summons to the martial scene; 
The field of combat is the sphere for men: 
Where heroes war, the foremost place Tclaim, 
The first in daoger, as the first in fame.'' 

Thus having said, th' undaunted chief resumej^ 
^ His towery helmet, black with shading plumes. 
His princess parts with a prophetic sigh, 
tin willing parts, and oft reverts her eye. 
That streamM at every iook ; then movltig stew, 
Sought her own palace, and indulged her woe. 
Tlvere, while her tears deplorM the godlike man, 
Through all her train thesoft infection ran : 
The pious maids their mingled sorrows shed. 
And mourn'd the living Hector as the dead. 

VI. — Faceiious Bistory ofJokH G»Z|?in.— Cowper, 
JOHN GILPIN was a citizen 

Of credit and renown ; 
A train band captain eke was fae^ 
^ Of famous London town. 

f John GHpin's spouse said to her dear— 

(v •* Though wedded we have been 

i These twice ten tedious years, yet we 

k No li<^day have seen. 

I 28 
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Tonmrrow h our wedding day, 

And we shall then repair j 

Unto the Bell at Edmontoni 

All in a chaise and pair. \ 

My sister and my sister's cliild, 

. Myself and children three. 
Will fill the chaise, so yoa must ride 

On horsebacic after we.'' 

' He soon replied— <' I do admire 
Of woman Jcind but one ; 
And you are she, my dearest dear, i 

Therefore it shall be dQoe. i 

I am a Hnendraper bold, 

As all the world doth know; 
And my good friend, Tom Callenderi 

Will lend his horse to go." 

i^oth Mrs. Gilpin—" That's weH saidj 

And, for that wine is dear. 
We will be furnish'd with ^ur own, 

Which is both bright and clear." \ 

Jojtn Gilpin kissed his loving wif0; 

O^rjoy^d was he to find, 
That, though on pleasure she was bent. 

She had^ frugal mind.* 

The morning came, the chaise wasbrougbt. 

But yet was not allowed 
To driv^ up to Hie door, lest all 

Should say that she was proud. 

So three doors ofi" the chaise was stayed, 

Where, they did all get in 5 
Six precious souls ; and all agog, 

To dash through thick and thin f { 

Smack went the whip, round went the whedls^ | 

Were never folk so glad 5 ' ' 

The >tones did rattle underneath^ , ^ 

As^ifCheapside were mad. 

Jolin Gilpin at his horses side, 

Seiz'd fa|t the flowing msmf 
And up he got in jimste |o ride, 
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Bat so^n came down Again ; 

For saddletree scarce reach'd had he, 

His journey to begin, 
When turning round his head| be saw, 

Three customers come in. 
So down he came, for loss of time, 

Although it grieved him sore, 
Yet loss of penc^ full well he knew, 

Would trouble him OHicb more. 

Twas long before the customers 

Were suited to their mind^ \ . 

When Betty screamed into his earsc- 

*< The wine is left behind.'* 

" Good lack P* ^uoUi he, " yet bring it me. 

My leathern belt likewise. 
In which I wear my trusty sword. 

When I do cxercise.'V 

Now Mrs. Gilpin, careful soul^ 

Had two stone battle's found, 
To hold the Uqour that she Jov'd, 

And keep it safe and sound. 

Each bottle had a curling ear, ^ :' 

> Through which the belt he drew J * - "* 

He hung^ bottle on each side. 
To make his balance true. 

Then over all, that he might be 
EquippMifrdm top to toe, 
' His long red cloak, well brush'd and neaC^ 
He ilnanfully did throw* ' 

How see him mounted once again. 

Upon his nimble steed ; 
Full slowly pacing o^er the stones, 

With caution and good heed. 

But fkiding sodn a smother road 
Beneath his welUhod feet, 
' . The snorting beast began to trot, 
Which gaii'd him in his seat. 

So, " fair and sdftly,'^ John he cried j 
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His friend in sach ft trim, | 

Laid down liis pipe, flew io the gatey 
And thus accosted him : — 

" What news ? What news ? Your tidings tell 5 

Make haste and tell me all ! 
Say, Why bareheaded are you come ? 

Or, Why you come at all ?^' 

Now Gilpin had a pleasant wit. 

And lovM a timely joke 5 
And thus unto Tom Callender, 

In merry strains he spoke : — 

<< I came because jiour hearse W011I4 Come > 

And if I well forebode,, 
My hat and wig will soon be here 5 

They are upon the road/' 

Tom Callender, right glad to find 

His friend in merry pin, 
Returned him not a single word, ^ 

But to the house went in : 

Whence straight he came with hat and wig, 

A wig that flow'd behind,' 
A hat not much the worse for wear ^ . 

Each comely in its kind. 

He held them up ; and, in his turn. 

Thus show'd his ready^wit— 
" My head is twice as big as your^ \ 

They therefore needs must fit. J 

But let me scrape the dirt away 

That hangs upon your face ; i 

And stop and eat — ^for well you may i 

Be in a hungry ease ! 

Said John — " It is my wedding day j 

And folks would gape and stare. 
If wife should dine at Edmonton, 

And I should dine at- Ware l^ 

So turning to his horse, he said, 

^^ I am in haste to dine; '.^ 

'Twas for your pleasurie you came her^^ 

You shall go back lor mine.'' 



^ 
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' Ah ! Iackles$ speech^ ^d bootless boast. 
For which he psdd full dear ; 
For, vhile he spake> a brayiug as». 
Did sii% most load amd clear : 

Whereat his horse did SQorti as if 
^ ^ He heard a lion roar j 

» And galJopM o0*with all his might| 
.As he. had done before* 

* Away went Gilpqi, and away 
Went Gilpin's hat and wig 5 
He lost them sooner than at first ; 
For why? They were too big* 

Now Gilpin's, wife, when she had seen 

Her husband posting down ^ 

Into the country, far away, . 

She puli'd out half a crown : 

And thus unto the youth she said 

That drove them to the Bell, 
** This shall be yours, when you bring back 

My husband safe and well '^ 

The youth did ride, and soon ihey met y 

He tried to stop John's horse 
By seizing fast the flowing rein 5 • 

But only made thSngs worse : 

But not performing what he meant, 
: And gladly Would have done, 

■ He thereby frighted Gilpin's horse,, 
"* And made him faster run. 

Away went Gilpin— and away , 

^. Went postboy at his heels; 

. The postbfty's horse right glad to miss. 
The lumbering of the wheehi* 

Six gentlemen upon the road. 

Thus seeing Gilpin fly, 
With post))oy scamp'ring in the rear, 

They rais'd the hue and cry* 

<* Stop^ thief 1. stop thief ! a highwayman-i*' 
Not one of them was mute 5 
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So they, and all that passed that wa]^, 
Sooo joined in the parsuit. 

• And now the turnpikes gates again 
Flew open in short space \ 
The tollmen thinking, as before, 
That Gilpin rode a race : 

And so he did, and won it too ; 

For he got first to town^i 
Nor stopped till where he bad got upi ^ 

He did again get down. 

Now let us sing—** Long live the king j 

And Gilpin^ long live lie: , 
And when he next doth ride abroad^ 

May I be there to see !" 

VIL— Jae CreaHon of the JTorZd.— Milton. 
• « # • • MEANWHILE the Son 
On his great expedition now appeared, 
Girt with omnij^otence, with radience crowtt^d^ 
Of rnajest}' divine $ sapience and love 
Immensei and all his father in him shone. 
About his qhariot numberless were poured 
Cherub and seraph, potentates and thrones, 
:And virtues; winged spirits and diariots winged 
From the armoury of God ; wHere stand of old 
Myriads, between two brazen siountains lodged 
Against a solemn day, harnessed at band« 
Celestial equipage t and now came forth 
Spontaneous, for within them spirit liy*d^ 
Attendant on their Lord j heaven opened wide 
Her everdiNMng gates, harmonious sound ? 
On golden hinges moving, to let forth 
The King of Glory, in his powerftd Woi?d 
And Spirit, coming to create new worlds. 
On heavenly ground they stood^ and from the sbDM^ 
They viewed. thjft vast immeasurable abyss. 
Outrageous as a sea ^ dark, wasteful^ wild ; 
Up from the bottom, turned by furious winds. 
And surging waves, as mountains to assault 
Heaven^s height, and with the <»ntre mix the pokb. 
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r Silence, ye twmbl'd waves ! and thou de^, peace ! 

fold then the omnific Word, your discord end i 

Nor stayed { bat on the wings of cherid^im - 

IJpIift^, io paternal glory rode 

^ar into chaos^ and the world aid>orjt : 

For chaos heani his voice ; him all his tram 

foHowM in bright procession to behold 

Creation, and the wonders of faismight 

Then stayed the fervid wliee^, and in h^ hand 

Efe took the golden oooipasses, prepare 

In God^s eternal f tore, to cirenmscribe 

fhis universe^ atid al[<^r«ated things. 

Dne foot he centered, and the other turned 

^und through the vast proftifidity o)N(cure, 

And said thus far extend, thus far thy boimds> 

Iliisbe thy just c|reanifereace,0 world! ' 

Thus God the heaven created, tlitis the earthy 
Matter unforni^d ami void I Darkness profounil 
Covered the abyss ; but on the watary calm 
His broodinf wings the spirit of God "outspread, 
And vital virtue infused, and vitid warmtli 
Throughout the fluid mass ; but 6ownward purg^4 * 
^^ black, tartareoui^,. cold, infernal dregs, 
Adverse to life ; then founded, then oonglf^d 
Ukeihings to like, the rest to sieveral place 
Disparted ; and between^ spun out the air i 
And earth self-balane'd, on her centre himg. 

VXIIi^ — Overthrow of the Ribel Angels.^'^lB. 
So spake the Son, and into terror changed 
His countenance, too severe to he beheld^ 
^ndvfttU of wrath bent on his enemies. 
At once tlie four spread out their starry wings, 
^With dreadful shape contiguous, and tbe orbs 
pf his fierce chariot rolled, as with the sound 
Of torrent floods, or of a numerous host. 
(He on his impious foes, right onward drove, 
ploomy as night. Under his burning wheels 
»f he stedfast empirean shook throughout, 
M but the throne itself of God. Full soon 
Among theni he arrivM ; in his right hand 
%asping ten thousand thunders, which- be iM t 
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Before hini^ sadi as In their souls infixed | 

Plagues. They astoatsbM, all resistance tost, I 

All courage ; down their idle weapons dropped : | 
O'er shields, and heloos, and helmed beads he (od^i 
Of thrones, and mighty seraphim prostrate, 
That wiiA*d the moantains, now, might be agaia 
Thrown #n them as a shelter from his ire* 
Nor less on either side, tempes^oos fell * 

His arrows, from the fourfold visag'd four 
Distinct with eyes, and from the'livlng wheela. 
Distinct alike with multitude of ey6||: 
One spirit in them rul^d ; and every eye 
Glared lightning,- and shot forth pernicious fire 
Among th' accurst, that withered all their strengA, 
And of their wonted vigour, left them drain<4j 
Exhausted, spiritless! afflicted, fallen. 
Yet half his stren|[th he put not forth f hut cb^M 
His thunder in mid volley ^ for he meant 
Not to destroy but to root them out of heavei^ 
The overthrown he raised ^ and as a herd . 
Of goats or timorous flock together throng'd 
Drove them bef<»e him thunderstruck pursued \ 

With , terrors and with furies to the bounds ; 

And chrystal wall of heaven; which opening wide . 
Rolled inward, and a spacious gap dtscM^d 
Into the wasteful deep. The monstrous sight 
Struck them with horronr backward ; but far worse 
Urg'd them behind* Headlong themselves they tteii 
Down from the verge of heaven ; , eternal wrath ' 
Burnt after them to the bottomless pit 

IX.'^AUxmider^i F^OBt; or, ih$ Power of Bfusic.-^Ja (A 
for Si* Cecilia^ Da^.«>^DRT»EN. , 

'TWAS at the royal feast, for Persia won ' 
By Philip^s warlike son.-— j 

Aloft in awful state ' 

The godlike hero sat i 

On his imperial throne. . 
His valient peers were pla^d around, 
Their brows with roses and with myrtles bound j 

So should desert in arms be crown'd. i 

. The lovely Thahi by his side^ 
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Sat like a blooming eastern bride, 
la flower of youth aod beauty's pride.— 
Happy, happy, happy pair f 
^ None but the brave, 

None but the brave, 
' Kone but the brave, deserve the fain 
Timotheous placed oti high, 
Amid thei^uneful choir. 
With flying fingers touched the lyre: 
TLe trembling notes ascend, the aky^ 

And heai^enly joys Inspire. 
The Song be^ from Jove^ 
Who left his blissful seats abote ; 
{Such is the powenof mighty love !) 
A dragoons fiery form bely*d the god ; 
Sublime on radient spheres be rode, 

When he to fair Qlympia pressed, [world. ' 

And Stam|>M an image of himself^ a sovereign of the 

The listening crowd admire the lofty sound 3 
; . A present deity, tbey shout airound ; 
- * A present deity ; the vaulted roofs rebound* 
With ravished ears the monardi hears, 
Assumes the god, affects to nod, 
And seems to shake the spheres* 
The praise of Bacchus, then the sweet musician sung i 
[ Of Bacchus, ever fair and a|id ever young. 
The joUy god in triumph comes i 
Sound the trumpet ; beat the drums ; 
> , Flushed with a purple grace, 
\' He shows his honest face : 

^ow give the hautboys breath^^he comes ! he comes ! 
^ Baochus, ever fair and young, 
priDking joys did first ordain : 
Bacchus' blessings are a treasure ; 
ilrintting is the soldier's pleasure : 
Rich the treasure ; 
Sweet the pleasure $ 
i' Sweet IS pleasure, after pain. » 

I Sooth'd with the sound, the Mng grew vain ; 

Fought all his battles o'er again $ [slain. 

And thrice be routed all his>foe$| and thrice he stew the 
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The master saw the madness riscj 
His glowing cheeks; his ardent eyes; 
And, while he heaven and earth defyM, 
Changed bis hand and clieck'd his pride. 
He chose.fl mournful muse^ 
Soft pity to infuse : 
He sung Darius, great and good^ 
By too severe a fate, 
Fall-n, faU% faH»a, falFn, 
Fall'n, from his high estate^ 
And weitVing in his blood : 
Deserted at his utmost need 
By those his former boonty fed, 
On the bare earth expos'd he lieiS^ 
With not a friend to close his e3res. 

With downcast look the joyless victor sat. 
Revolving, in his altered, soul, 

The various turns of fkte below ^ 
And now and ffaen^ a sigh Tie stole. 
And tears began to Aow. 
The mighty mastar statlM to sof 
That love was in the next degreie ; 
'Twas but a kindred sound to move; 
For pity melts the mind to love. 

Softly sweet, in Lydian measures,- 
Soott he sooth'd h\^ soul to pleasures, 
War he sung, is toU and trouble ; . 
Honour but an empty bubble i 

Never ending, still beginDingi 
Fighting still, and still destroying. 

If the world be wortb thy winningi 
Think, O think it worth enjoying ; \ 

Lovely Thais siis beside tiiee; 
Take the good the gods provide the^ 
The many rend the skies with loud applause. 
So love was crown'd ; but music won the cause* | 
The prince, unable to conceal his pain,. i 

Gaz'd on the faii;, J 

Who caos'd hiacare;^ 
And sigh'd and looked, sigli'd and look'd, ^ 

Sigh'd and look'd, and sighM again : * 

At length, with love and wine at once oppress*4| 
The vanquish'd victor^^uak upon her breast. 



1 
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Now, strike tlie golden lyre again { 
A louder yet, and yet a louder strain t 
Break his bands of sleep asunder. 
And roofie him like a rattling pi^l of tbunden 
Hark I hark ! the horrid sound 
Has rais'd up his head, 
As awak'd fiom the dead.; 
And, amaz'd, he st»i:es around. 
Revenge i revenge ! Timotheus crtesl^-^ 
See the furies arise ! 
See the snakes that they rear. 
How they hi^s in their hair, 
And the sparkles that flash fiom their eye$ I 
Behold a ghastly band, 
Each a torell in his hand ! 
Tiiese are Grecian ghosts, tiiat in battle were slam> 
And, unbury^d, remain 
Inglorious on the piain« 
Give the vengeance due to th^ valiant crew. 
Behold f how they tos^ tlieir toi*ebes on higb^ 
How they point to the Persian «bodeS; 
And glittesing^ temples o^ their hostile gods ! 
The princes applaud, with a furious joy ! 
And the king seiz'd a flambeau, with zeal to destroy « 
Thais ted the way. 
To light htm to his pray $ 
And, like another Helen«^fir^d another Troy. 
Thus long ago, 

Ere heaving bellows learned to blow, 
While organs yet were mute; 
Timotheus to his breathing flute 
And sounding lyiv, 
Coi|}d swell the soul to rag<^, or kindle soft deslrei 
At last divine Cecilia came, 
Jnventress of the vocal frame* ^ 
The sweet enthusiast, from her sacred store, 
Enlarg'd the former narrow bounds, 
And added length to solemn sounds, 
With nature^s mother wit, and arts unknown before* 
Let. old Timotheus yield the prize, 

Or both divide ihe crown : 
He'rais'd a mortal to the skies; ^ ' * 

She drew an angel down. 
34 • 
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LESSONS IN SPEAKING. 

SECTION I. 

ELOQUENCE OF THE PULPIT- 

I. — On Truth an^ Integrity* — Tillotson. 
TRUTH and integrity have all the advantages of tt>* 
pimraace, and many more. If the chow of uny thing be 
good for any thing, I am sure the reality is better; for 
why does any man dissemble, oir seem to be that which 
he is not, but because he thinks it'good to have the qualitief 
be^pretends to ? For, to counterfeit and dissemble, is to 
put on the appearance of some real excellency • Now, the 
best way for a man to seem to be any thing, is redly |9 
be what he would seem to be. Besides, it is often as 
troublesome to support the pretence of a good quality, si 
to have it ; and if a man have it noX, it is roost likely he 
iwili be discovered to want it ; and then all his labour to 
seem to have ii, is lost. There a something unnatural in 
painting, which a skilful eye will easily discern from oi- 
live beauty and cosftplexion. 

It is hard to personate and act a part long; for where 
truth is not at the bottom, nature will always be endear 
curing to return^ and will betray herself at one time or 
other. Therefore, if ^ny man think it convenient to seem 
good, let him be so indeed ; and then his goodness will ap- 
pear to every one!s satisfaction ; for truUi is convincing, 
and carries its own light and evidence along with it ; and 
will not only commend us to every man's eonsc^nce ; hot, 
which is mudi more, to God, who seareheth our hearts: 
80 that, upon all accounts, sinc^erity is true wisdom. Par* 
ticul^rly as to the affairs of this world, integrity hath jna- 
fiy advantages over all the ariificial mode^ of disstmuia- 
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^on and deceit. It is much the plainer and easier, much 
the safer and niore secure way of dealing in the world ; it . 
Iiath less qT trouble and difficulty^ of entanglement and 
perplexity, of danger and hazard in it ; it i$ the shortest 
and nearest way to our end, carrying us thither in a 
straight line; and will hold out and last longest The arts 
; of deceit and conning continually grow weaker, and less 
I effectual and serviceable to tliose that practise them^ 
r whereas, integrity gains strength by use ; and the more 
laad longer any man practiseih it the greater service it 
I does him, by confirming his reputation, and encouraging 
those with whom he hath to do to repose the greatest con- 
i fidence in him j which is an unspeakable advantage in 
\ business and the afiairs of life. 

; A dissembler must he always upon his guard, and watch 
t hiinself carefully, that he do not contradict his own prp^ 
[tensions; for he acts an unnatural part, and therefore 
'must put a continual force and restraint upon himself^ 
i whereas, he that acts sincerely, hath the easiest task ia 
^ the world ; because lie follows nature, and so is put to no 
[ trouble and care about his word;^ and actions ; he needa 
' not invent any pretence beforehand, nor make excuses 
afterwards, for any thing he hath said or done. 

But insincerity is very tl^ublesome to manage^ A hy- 
pocrite hath so many things to attend to, as make his life 
a very perplexed and intricate thing. A liar hath need 
of a good memory, lest he contradict at one time, what he 
^ said at another. But truth is always consistent with it- 
t ^G ^^^ needs nothing to help it out ; it is always near at^ 
hand, and sits:. upon our lips, and is ready to drop out be* 
rfore we are aware; whereas, a lieis troublesome, and oae 
trick needs a great many more to make it good. 

Add to all this, that sincerity is the most compendious 
; wisdom^ and an excellent instrument for the speedy diSi* 
pak;h of business. It creates confidence in those we have 
; to deal with, saves the labour of many inquiries, and brings 
things to an issue itt a few words. It is like travelling in 
a plain beaten road, which commonly brings a man soon- 
er to his journey's end, than by ways in which men often 
lose themselves. In a word, whatever convenience may 
I be thought to be in fatseliood and dissimulation, it is soon 
over ; but the inconvenience of it is perpetual, because it 
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brings a man under an everlasting jealottsy and iu^MdoB,' 
so that he is not believed when he speaks the truth| nor 
trusted wfo^o perhaps he means honestly. When a mAn 
haih once forfeited the reputaiion of his integrity, nolb- 
ing will (lien serve his turn, neither truth nor ^Isehood. 

indeed, if a man were only to deal in the world for t 
day, and should never have occasion to converse more 
with mankind, never more need their good opiai<m or 
good word, it were then no great matter (as far as respeets 
.the affairs of this world) if he spent his reputation all at 
once, and vetitared it at one throw. But, if he be to coih 
tinue in the world and would have the advantage of repo- 
tation whilst he is in it, let him make useof sincerity is 9& 
his words and actions; for nothing but this will hold oof 
to the end. All other arts will fait y but truth aad tnt^- 
rtty will carry a man through and bear him Ottt4o the last 

II.— O/i Doing as^ we would he Done tin//>.-- Attbusort. 
HUMAN laws are ofien so numerous as ^o escape o«f 
memories ; so darkly, sometimes, and incoDsisteatly vof- 
ded, as to puzzle our understandings f and they are not 
unfrequently rendered still inore obscure by Uie aiee dis- 
tinctions and subtile reasonings of those who profeu^ td 
dear them: so that under these several dhttdvantaga, 
they lose much of their force and influence; and in soms 
cases raise more disputes than, perhaps, they d^ctrmlae. 
But here is a law, attended with none of these inconvea* 
fences; the grossest minds can scarce misapprehend it; 
t^.ie weakest memories are capable of retaining it ; iiopef* 
plexing comment can easily cloud it ? the authority of do 
man's gloss upon earth can (if we are but sincere") sway 
us to make a wrong construction of it. What is said of all 
the gospel precepts by the evangelical prophet, m oaofe 
eminfenily true of this: "It is an high way; and the way- 
faring man, though a fool, shall not err therein.^' 

It is not enough tiiat a rule, which is to be Qf general 
use, is suUed to all capacities, so that wherever it is rep^ 
resented to the mind, jt is presently agreed to; it itiast 
also be apt to' oifer itself to our thoughts^ and lie ready 
for present use, upon all exigencies and occasions. And 
. such, remarkably such, is that which our Lord here re- 
commends to us. We can scarce be so" far surprised by 
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uy immediate necei^sUy of acting, as oot to have time for 
short recourse to it, room for a sudden glance as it 
!:ere upoi) it. In our minds; 'where it rests and sparkles 
Iways, like the Urim and Thumiaim, on the breast of 
LaroD* Theie is no occasion for us to go in search of it 
[^ the oracles of law, dead or living ', to the code or pand- 
its ^ to the vjoIuio^s of divines or moralists. We need 
^k no farther than ourselves for it ; for (to use the ap- 
iKisite expression of Mpses) ''This commandment which I 
HHnmand thee this day is i^ofhidden froon thee^ neither 
S It far off. It is not in heaven, that thou shoui'dst say^ 
Who shall go up for us to heaven^ and bring it unto us^ 
ihat we may he^ it, and do it B Neither is it beyond the 
it^i that thou sh^uldstsay^ Who shaUgo over the sea for 
Qs, and bring it unto us^ "that we niay hear it and do it? 
But the word is very nigh unto thee, ia thy moulb^ and 
iti thy heart, that thou niayest do it B'* ' ^ 

It is moreover, a precept particularly fitted for practice^ 
as it involves in the very notion of it a motive stirring us: 
up to dOt what it enjoins. Oth^r moral maxims^ ^opose 
l^ed truths to the understandings^ ^hich oi)erate often . 
bat faintly and slowly, on the will and passions^ the two 
^tive principles of tlie mind of man ^ but it is the pecul- 
iar character of this, that it addresseth itself equally to 
all tliese powers; imparts both liglu and heat to us; and 
at the same time that it informs^ us certainly and clearly 
i what we are to do, excites us also,, in the most tender and 
> moving manner, to tlie performance of it. We can often 
^ see ouF neighbor's misfortune without a sensible degree of 
concern; which yet w^ cannot forbear expressing, when 
I we have once made his condition our own, and. determine 
ed-the measure of our obligation towards him^ by wiiat we 
ourselvjes should, in SHch.a case, expect .from, him; our 
^uty grow^s immediately oar interest and pleasure, by 
means of this powerful principle;, the seat of which is, in 
truth, not oiore in. the brain than in the heart of man ; it 
a{^eals.to our very senses; and. exerts its secret force im 
so pievailing a way, that it is even felt, as- well aa-under*- 
i Mood by H8. 

* The last recommendation of this rule T shall mention iSi 
Us vast and comprehensive influence; for it. extends Uft» 
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^ all raofcs and conditions of men, and to all kinds ofae*! 
lion and intercourse between them ^ to matters ofclnn-l 
ty, generosity and civility, as well as justice; to negatbej 
no less than positive duties. The ruler and the ruled are 
alike subject \>^ it : public communities can. no^ more »•! 
empt themselves from its obligation tlian private persoBs:i 
''AH persons must fail down ^fore it, all nations musliM 
it service." And, with respect to this extent of it, WW 
that our blessed Lord pronounces it in the text to be,' 
'^Uhe law and the prophets." His meaning ts^ that whatv 
ever rules of ihe second table are "delivered in the law of ^ 
Moses, or in the larger comments and explanations of 
that law made by the other writers of the Old TestaoMiiti 
(here and elsewhere styled the Prophitfs) they are alli 
virtually comprised in this one short significant sayii^,) 
"Whatsoever ye woald that men should do Qnto-you, da^ 
yef even so unto them." . > . i 

III — Oa Ben^v^Z^n^;^ a}|(2 Cfcdn7y*^SeBi»« 
FORM as amiable sentiments ^s you can, of natioitf, 
commumties of men, and individuals. If they are tnie, ' 
you do them only justice ; if false, though your opiaioB - 
does not alter their nature and make them lively, yoa 
yourself are more lovely for entertaining siich^ sentiments. 
When yon feel the bright warmth of a temper thoJrottg% 
good in your own breast, you will see something gocS ia i 
every one about you. It is a mark of httlene^ of sfunt i 
to confine yourself to some minute part of a.maa'scbar-H 
acter; a man of generous, open , extended : views^ will 
grasp the whole of it^ without which he cannot pass a 
right judgement on any part. He will not arraign a 
man's general conduct for two or three parUcular actioBS 
as knowing that man is a changeable creature, and will ; 
not cease to be so^ till he is united to that fi^ng, who is ' 
•* the same yesterday, today and forever." He strives to ■• 
outdo his friends in good offices, and overcomes hiseoe- 
Unies by them. He thinks he then receives the greatest ■ 
injury, when he returns and revenges one; for Hienhe 
is *' overcome of evil." Is the person young wl*o \M in- 
jured him ? He will reflect, that inexperience af the world 
and a warmth of constitution, may betray his unpractis- 
ed years into several inadvertencies, which a more a* 
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taiiced age, his own good sense^ and the advice of a ju- 
Mou» friend, will Correct aud rectify. Is h& old ? The 
^rarities of age and want of health nay have set an 
idge upoh his i^irits, and made him '^speak unadvisedly 
jpith his lips:'' iM he weak and ignorant ? He consideriS 
lat it is a duty incumbent upon the wise to bear with 
hase tbat are not so: ^^Yoti sufier fools gladly/' says St* 
Saiii, "seeing you yourselves are wise." In short, he 
lldges of hiinseif, as far as he can, with the strict rigor 
iifjttstice; but of others with the softenings of human- 

.From charitable and benevolent thoughts, the transi- 
ihm Is anavoidable to charitable actions. For wherever 
p^re is an inexhaustable fund of goodness at the hearty 
IT will under alT the disadvantages of circumstances, ex^ 
m Itself ia acls of substantial kindness. He that is sub^ 
jttantialty good, wiM be doing good. The man that has a 
Insarty determinate, will to be charitable, will seldom put 
inen off with the mere will fdr the ^e^d. For a sincere 
ic^re to do good) implies some uneasiness till the thing 
pe -dotie; and uneasiness sets the mind at work, and puts 
It upon the.stretch to find out a thousand ways and means 
pf ^yfoliging, which will ever escape the unconcernedi the 
^m^terent^and the unfeeling. 

I' The most proper objects of your bounty are the neces. 
bttoos. Give tlie $ame sum of money, which you bestow 
In: a person in tolerable circumstances, to one in extreme 
loverty ; and observe w hat a w ide disproportion of hap* 
finess is produced. In tiie latter case, it is likb giving a 
eor^ial to a fainting person; in the former, it is like giv- 
ing wine to htm who bfts already quenched his thirst. 
^Mercy is seasonable in time of affiiction, like clouds of 
bain in time of ch-ought," 

I Andatnc^iig the variety of necessitous objects, none 
have a better title tP our compassion, than those, who, af- 
ter having tasted the swedls of )>lenty, are, by some un^ 
^served calamity, obliged, without some charitable re- 
lief, to drag out the remainder of life in misery and woe^ 
!who little thought they shofiJd ask their daily bread of any 
SutofGod; who, aflei' a life led in aiSuence, **cannot 
*f > ^^^^ ^re ashamed to beg,^' And they are to be re- 
lief in «uch an eadeartng manner, witii such a beauty 
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of holiness, that at the same time that their wants aresu]^ 
plied, thein confusion efface may be. prevented. 

There is not an instance of this kind in history so al 
fecting as that beautiful one of Boaz to Ruth, ff e kne« 
her family, and how she was reduced to the lowtest Abi 
when, therefore, she begged leave to glean in hts fields, hi 
ordered his reapers to let fall several handfuls, with-| 
seeming carelessness, but really with a set design, that At 
might gather them up without being ashamedi— Thus dij 
be form an artful scheme, that ^ might give without tiii 
vanity and ostentation of giving ; and .she receive, wiilii 
out the siiame and confusion of makilig ai6kDowle(^ 
ments. Take the history in the wotrds of scripture, as a 
is recorded in the book of Ruth. ^'And when she wa 
risen up to glean, Boaz commanded lus young men, sayi 
i0g, let her glean even among the siieaves, and rebuke he^ 
not; and let fall also some of the handfuls on purpose 
and leave them timt she ipay glean th^m, and repro»^ 
her not.'^ This was not. only doing a good action f it waai 
doing it likewise with a good grace* J 

It is not enough we do no harm, thai we be negattveljf 
good ! we must do good^ positive good, if we would ^*eflM 
ter into life.^ When it would have been as good for th^ 
world if such a man had never livedo it woald perhaps; 
have been better for him> if ** he had never been bora^*?! 

A scanty fortune may limit your bene&cene, and coiH 
fine it chiefl/ to the circle of your domestics^ re}atio3K| 
and neighbours ;. bat let your benevolence extend «s (m 
as thought can travel, to the utmost bounds of the world 5: 
just as it may be only in your power to beautify the spoft* 
of ground that Ilea near and close to you ; but you could 
wish that as far as your eye can reach^ the whole prospee(^ 
before you were cheerful, every thing disagreeable metet 
temovedy and every Uiing beautiful made more so. 

IV. -^0» Happm$s$ — STEARNit. 
THE great pursuit of man is after happinessj— it isi 
thelirstand strongest desire of bis nature jr— in every 
stage of.hisliffe he searches for it as Tor hid treasure? 
courts it uiider a*thousand diflerent shapes; and> thougit 
perpetually disappointed— still persists— runs after andi 
inq^uires for It afresh— asks every passenger; who.comfis>iai 
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m way, " Who will show him any good 5"— Who will as* 
Bt him in the attainment of it or direct him to the dis* 
ivery of this great end of all his wishes ? 
: He i$ told hy onei to search for it among the more gay 
pd yoathful pleasures of life f in scenes of mirth ajpd 
^ightUoess^ where happiness ever presidesi and is ever 
rbe known by the Joy and iaagbter which he will see.at 
|iae painted in her Jooks. 

i A second, with a grayer aspect^ points oat to him the 
pQitly dwellings which pride and extravagance have erect* 
I.; telUi the inquirer that the objecit he is ia search of in- 
abtts ^rei thai happiness lives only in company witb 
le great, in the midst «f much pomp and outward slate* 
iSrat he will easily find her out by the coat of many col* 
brs-she bas^on, and the great luxury and expease of e« 
papsLge and furnitiire with which she always sits surround- 

r^Tfae aiisec wonders how any one would mislead and 
liilfully put liim apop so wrong a scent-r-conviuces him 
^t happiness and extravagance never inhabited under 
lee. same iroof^-rthatyjif He. would not be dlssq^pointed ia 
tis search) be must look into the plain and thrifty dwell-* 
lag of the pru(fent mail, who knows and understands the 
jlorUi of maney, andi^autiously lays it up against an evil 
BkHir. That it is not the prostitution of wealth upon the 
passions. Or the parting with it at all that constitutes hap- 
lhiess---but that it is the keeping it together, and theJiai;- 
mg and holding it fast to him and his heirs forever, which 
bre the chief attpibi^tes Uiat form this great idol of humaa 
Worship^ to whidi so n^ch incense is o^red up every day. 
.The epicure^ though he easily rectifies so gross a mis* 
like, yet, at the same time, be pjunges him, if possible, in- 
to A greater ; for hearing the object of his. pursuit to be 
happiuess^ and.knowing of ho other happiness than what is 
ieated immediately in his senses— he sends the inquirer 
ftere; tells hint it rs in vain to search elsewhere for it^ 
Ihan where nature herself has placed it— jj t|;ie indulgence 
and gratification of the appetites, ^ vvhicU are given us for 
thatead : and in a word*^if he will not take his opinion 
: la the matter— he may truist the word of a much wiser man, 
who has assin-ed us— that theie is nothing better in this 
worldj^lhap that^a man should eat and drink, and rejoice' 
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in his works, and make bis soul^ebjoy good in his labor- 
for that ishispoitioov 

To rescue him from this brutal experime^— aunbrtiai 
takes him by the haod and carries hira into the worM-a 
shows him all the kingdoms of the earth, and the glory d 
them— points out the many ways <if advancing his for 
t<me» and raising himself to honor— lays before his cyd 
all the charms and bewitching temptations of power, ad 
asks if there be any happiness in this world like that d 
bei»g,carressed, courted, flattered, and followed. J 

!>> dose. all, the philosopher meets hhw bustling in ll 
full career of this pursuit — stops him—tells him, if he I 
in sdkrch of happiness, he has gone far out of his way;-* 
That this deity has long been banished from noise and tid 
mults, where there, was no rest found for her, and was^ 
iptosolltade,far from all commerce of the 'world; .and, itii 
word, if he would find her, be roust leave this busy ad 
intriguing scene, and go back to that peaceful scwe of re^ 
tirement and books, from which he first set out J 

In this circle, too off eh does a man run, tries all expef^ 
imeots, and > generally sits down wearied and dissatisiirf 
with them all at last — in uUer despair of ever accotn* 
plishiDg what he wAnts— not knowing what to trust to d^ 
ter so many disappointments— op where to lay the fiiul^ 
whether in the incapacity of his own nature, or tiie insaf^ 
ficiency of tlie enjoyments themselvei^. ' j 

In this uncertain and perplexed state — without knowl^j 
edge which way turn, or wh^e to betake oursdyes ibci 
refuge — so of ten abused and deceived by the many wlio 
pretend thus to show us any good— Lord! says the^ 
Psalmist, lift up the light of thy countenance upon us^^ 
Send us some rays of thy grace and heavenly wisdom, ia| 
this benighted^search after happiness, to direct us safely j 
to it. O God ! let us not wander forever without a guid^-; 
in this dark region, in endless pursuit of our mistak^j 
good ; but enlighten our eyes that we sleep not in death's 
—open tdlhe^n the comforts of thy holy word and refi-^ 
gion — lift up the light of thy countenance upon us-^^^md^ 
make us know the joy and satisfaction of living in the" 
true faith and fear of Thee, which only can carry as to; 
this haven of rest, where we would he— that sure hi- 
ven wher^ true joys are to be found, which wiU atl 
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i^ngCb DOt only answer all our expectatioDS--4>ut satisfy 
ike, most unbounded of our wishes^ forever and ever. 
^ There is hardly any subject more exhausted, or which| 
^ one time or other^ has afforded more matter for align- 
ment .and declaiiiatfony than tliia one, of the insufficiency 
|f pur enjoyments. Scarce a reformed sensualist, from 
jf^ionipii down to our own days, who lias not, in some fits 
if rei^ntance or disappointment, uttered some sharp re- 
lection vpoo the emptiness of human pleasure, and of the 
lantty of \ianities whkh discovers itself in ali the pursuits 
tf mortal man. But the mischief has. been, that, though 
p many good things have been said, tbey imve generally 
luid the fate to be considered, either as the overflowings of 
bsgust from sated appetites, which could no longer relidi 
|ie pleasures of life, or as the declamatory opinions of 
Ipcluse and splenetic men who had never tasted them at 

e, and consequently were thought no judges of the mat* 
'. So that it is no great wonder, if the greatest part of 
kich reflections however just in themselves, and founded 

Ei truth and a knowledge of the world, are found to have 
tie impression where the imagination was already heat* 
tM with great expectations of I'uturehlippiness; and thattlie , 
fiest lectures that have been read upon the vanity of the 
n^rbrld, so seldom stop a man in the pursuit of the objects 
af his desire, or give him half the conviction that the 
bossession of it will, and what the ezperieoqe of his own 
bfe, or a careful observation upon the life of others, does 
IM length generally confirm to us all. 
^ 1 would not be understood as if I were denying the 
Reality of pleasures, or disputing the being of them, any 
knore than any one would the reality of pain ; yet I must 
observe, that there is a plain disHnction to be made be- 
twixt pleasure and happiness. For though there can be 
po happiness without pleasure— yet the reverse of the 

(Proposition will hot hold true^ We are so made, that 
com the common gratificatioo& of our appetites, and the 
impresidons of a thousand objects, we snatch the one Uke 
i transient gleam, without l>eingsuflered to taste the oth- 
er, and «njoy the perpetual sunshine and fair weather, 
which eoBStantly attend it. This, I contend, is only to 
be^ound in religionr—in the consciousness of virtue — and 
the sure ai;^ certain hopes of a better life, which brightens 

f - • ■ 
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all our prospects, and leaves no room to dread ^ist^ 
pointments — ^because the expectation of it is built upoai 
rock, whose foundations are as deep as tiio'se of faeav»ii| 
hell. — 

And thongh in oar pilgrimage tlirough this world^-HSOii| 
of us may be so fortunate as to meet with some ^dei 
fountains by the way, that may cool for a few monoeiij 
the beat of this great thirst of happiness-- yet our Savi^i 
who knew the world, though be enjoyed but little 4 
it, tells* us, that whosoever drinketh of this •water wj 
thirst again ; and we all find bv experience it is so^ a^ 
by reason that it always must be so. 

I conclude with a short observation upon SoloRion'sai 
idence in this case. 

Never did the busy brain of a lean and hectic cfa3Fiii|i 
search for the philosopher's stone, with more pahis ant 
ardour than this great man did after happiness, . He^wa 
one of the wisest inquirers into naturei— *had tried all he 
powers and capacitiesr; and after a thousand vain speei: 
lations and idle experiments, he affirmed at length it kt? 
hid in no one thing he had tried ; like the cfayinist^s pre 
jections, all had ended in smoke, or, what was worsfe, h 
vanity and vexation of spirit. The conclusion of the whol 
matter was this — that he ' advises every roan whovroal< 
be happy, to fear God and keep his command aientSk 

V,—On (he Death of Cftrts/.— Bx.AiR. 

THE redemption ef liian is one of the most ^riou 
works of the Almighty, If the hour of the creation of th< 
worfd was great and illustrious ; that hour, wheoi froa 
the dark and formless mass, this fair system of natures 
cross at the Divine command; when *^ the morning stall 
sang together, and all the sons of God shouted for joy j^-^ 
no less illustrious is the hour of the restoration of th 
world 5 the hour whed, from condemnation alid.naisery,! 
emerged mto happiness and peace. With iess externa 
majesty it was attended, but is, on that account/ the mom 
wonderful, that, under an appearance so aimplej.saci 
great events were covered. 

In Uie hour of Christ's death, the long series of pro^ 
cies, visions, types and figures,, was accomplished. Thi 
was the centre in which they all met $ this, the point to 
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p«rds which they had tended «nd verged, throughout the 

lioarse of so many generations. You behold the Law and 

file Pfophets Btanding, if wt» may so speak, at the foot of 

Bie creas> and doing homage. Tou behold Moses and 

j^vron bennng tfie ark of the covenant : David and Elyah 

presenting the oracle of testimony. You behold all the 

priests and sacrifices, all the rites and ordinances, all the 

pes and symbols, assembled togeilier to receive their 

^nsumomtion. Without the death <d Chnst^ the wor- 

[ip and ceremonies e^- the law woukl have remained a 

»nipous but unmeanitif institatioa. , In the hour when 

was crucified, ^^ the book with the seven seals^^ was 

^ned* . Evefy rite assumed its significancy ; every 

prediction inet its event \ every symbol displayed itii cor- 

»ondence» 

iia was the hour of the abolition of the Law, and t^e 

ilroduction of the Gospel 5 the hour of terminating the 

Id, and of beginiting the new dispensation of religious 

lowjedgeand worship throughout the eacth. Viewed in 

is li^t, it forms the most augi»t era which is to be 

»uod in ike history of mankind. When Christ was suf* 

{ring, on the cross, we are Informed by one of the Evan- 

^lists, that be said, <'I thirst i*^ and that they filled a 

longe with vinegar, and put it to his mouth. ^* After he 

lad tasted the vinegar^ knowing that aU things were now 

ceomplished, and the scripture fulfilled, be said. It is fin- 

ihed,^^^ that is, This ofiered draught of vinegar was 

le la&t circumstance, predicted by an ancient prophet, 

lat remained to be fulfilled. The vision and the 

^opbeey are «ow sealed 5 the Mosaic dispensation is 

^losed. "And he bowed his head and gave up the 

Sjghost,'*— -Significantly was the veil of the temple rent 

Jin this hoar J for the glory then departed ^om between 

(the oh^ubipos. Tl^ Jegal high priest delivered up hia 

[Vrim and Thummim, his bie^stplate, his robes^ and his 

[incense ; and Clvrist stood forth as the gr^t Higtt Priest 

(ef aU succeedtltg generations^ By t hat one sacrifice which 

i he now offered, he abolished saoirifices forever. Al tars on 

which tlie fire had biased for ages, were now to smoke no 

topre-i Victims were no more to bleeds "Not with the 

^b!6od of bulls and goats, but with his own blood, he nQw 
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entered into Uie holy place^ there to appear iu the presof^ 
ofGodforitt.*' 

This was the hour of assocmtion and union to aH Ai 

worshippers of God. When Christ said, ''ft is finishe^^^ 

he threw down the wait or partition^ which liad so lon^ 

vided (lie Gentile from the Jew. He gathered into os« 

alt the faithful, out of every kiudred and people. fle]M 

claimed the hour to be come> when the knowledge of dd 

true God should be no longer confined to one nation, 

his worship to one temple; but oter all the earth, 

worshippers of the Father should '^ serve him in s[ 

and in truth.'* From that hour, they who dwelt in 

^ uttermost ends of the earth, strangers to the covenant li 

promise," began to be '' brought nigh/' in that hour, Hi 

light of the gospel dawned from afar on the British Islainfl 

,Thi$ was the hour of Christ'^ triumph over all the pot^ 

ers of darkness ; the hour m which he overthrew domii^ 

ions and lhix)nes, ^ led captivity captive, and gave g0 

unto men.'' The contest which the kingdom of darkn^ 

had long maintained against the kingdom of light, mii 

now brought to its crisis. The period was come, when 

'' the seed of the woman should bruise tlie head of ths 

serpent." For many ages the rtiost gross superstition hrf 

filled the earth. "The glory of the incorruptible Ood, 

was," every where, except in the- land of Judea, "cJiangi 

ed into images made like to corruptible man, and to bin^) 

and beasts, and creeping things." The world, which M 

Almighty created for himself, seemed to have become l| 

temple of idols. Even to vices and passions, altars wer^ 

raised ; and what was entitled religion^ was, inefieci,a 

disci pline of impurity. In the midst of this oniveRial 

darknes5?, Satan had erected his thrODe;^ and the leameil 

and polished, as well as the savage nations, bowed dova 

before him. But at tliehour when Christ appealed on the 

cross the signal of his defeat was given. His kingdom stf^' 

denly departed from himj the reign of idolatry passed awajj 

he was "beheld to fall like Jighlning from heaven," I* 

that hour, the foundation o^ every Pagan temple sliook; 

the statue of, every false god tottered on its base; titf 

priest fled from his falling shHne ; and the heathen ora* 

ties became dumb forever. j 

Death also, the last foe to n»an| was the viciiin, of m 
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M-ist expiated suiU he rfi«.^ 'j ?'^' « **»« hour wh^ 

iow.s„fferer, " ToVa^'LuSK' -^'^ **» ''" P^'^'^S 
.announced to all hisfolSwSt ,^*'''* "P^ '» paradise,'' 

e "flatwmg sword'' fbfshlte '?'**«»«««», anj 
>vated at the fall, '•to kiffm™ ' *'"*='' '^ •*«» «l^ 
eeof life." Pafnt h-ftf^^ ^?.'" "*" «he way of th« 
»pe, indistinct ThT^VoSS'JJl^h'^'"^' hadlU/ t'Jj 

t>n brought to ifgbt;?' I^^oin ihlCi1°*li?'°»«»'%wei 
eat and certain>iew was Sen!, f. "^^Ca'^ary, the fi^ 
ttttiig mansions. Smcru,fufo„r ,L''* ^ f'<»' «fW eve" 
?«jal consolation of KveVrin 'cl*^.*''?. '^« «»»epef. 

J^ sooXhUieir minds raSi7L"«»- ^'"'^^ ''"•'"^e. 
pew virtue J and^ia thirS **"P'ation», tAeysupDort ^ 

^y^ victory ?» '"' ""'? f O grave > Where i« 
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SECTION n. 



ELOQUENCE OF THE SENATE. 

h'^Spetch of Oie Earl of Ch^ttrfiM^ in the HitmeofZArd^, 

• February 22, 1740^ en the Pmsion Bill. 
My Lords, 

IT is now 50 late, and so mi^ch has been ssud in fa- 
vour of the motion for the second reading of the Peosioo 
Bill, by Lords much abler tluin I am, thai I shall detail 
you but a very short while with what I have to say upon 
the subject. It has beein said, by a n6ble Duke, that this 
bill can be looked 6u only a^ a bill for preventing a griev- 
ance that is foreseen, and not as a bill for remedyin|;a 
grievance that is ahneady felt 5 because it is not asserted^ 

«or so much as insinuated, in the preamble of the bill, that 
ny corrupt pi'acttees are now made u^ of> for gaining an 
undue iunuence over Che other House. My Lords, this 
was the very reason for bringing in the bill. They could 
not assert, that any such practices are now made use of, 
without a proof $ and the fdeans for coming at tins proof 
Is what they want, and what they {l{ropose to get by thtf 
bill. They suspect there are such pitactices, but they can- 
not prove it. The crime i* of sucl^a secret nature, that 
it can very seldom be proved by witnesses; and therefore 
they want to put it to the trial, ^ teast, of being prov- 
ed by the oath of one of the parties ; which is a method 
often taken, in cases that can^donit of no other proof* 
This is, therefore, no argument of liie grievance not beiDff 
felt ; for a man may, very sensibly, feel a grievance, ana 
yet may not be able to prove it. 

That there is a suspicion of some suob practices being 
now made use of, oT that they will soon be made use ol, 
the many remonstrances from all parts of the united kiag- 
doms are a sufHcietkt proof. That this suspicion 1ms crept 
into the otiier House, their having so frequently sent up 
this bill, is a manifest den^nstration, and a strong argu- 
ment for its being necessary to imve some such bill passed 
into a faw. The other House must be allowed to be bet"* 
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let judges of what jnsses, or must pass, within' their own 
walU, than we can pretend to be. It is evidenfi they sus- 
l^t that corrupt practices have been, or soon may be^ 
made use of, for gaining an undue indue nee over some of 
their measures ; and they have calculated this bill for cur- 
ing the evii, if it is felt^ for preventing It, if it is only fore- 
seen^ That any such practices, have been actually made 
use ofy or are now made use of^ is what I shall not pretend 
lo affirm; but I am sure I shall not affirm the contrary. 
If any such are made useof^ I will, with confidence, vindi- 
^te his Majesty/ I am sure he knows nothing of them. 
I am sure he wiH disdain to suffer them ^ but J cannot pass 
^nch a compliment uj^n his ministers, nor upon any set 
lof ministers that ever was, or ever will be^ in this nation ; 
i^nd therefore, I think I cannot more faithfully, mote ef- 
fectuaily, serve his present Majesty^ as well as his success* 
;t)rS9 than by putting it out of the power of ministers to 
:f ain any corrupt influence over either House of Parliament, 
luch an attempt may be necessary for the security of thd 
iDOMister ^ but never can be necessary for, must always be 
inconsistent with, the security of his master ) and the more 
necessary it is for the minister's security, the more incon« 
^aistent it will always be with the king's^ and tlte more dan« 
gerous to the liberties of the nation* . 

To pretend, my Lords^ that this bill diminishes, or any 
.way iencroaches upon the prerogative, is something very 
ptrange. What prerogative, my Lords ? Qas the crown a 
prerogative to bribe, to infringe ^le law, by sending its 
i)ensioners into the other House ? To say so, is destroy- 
u)g the credit, the atUhority of the crown, under the pre- 
tence of supporting Us prerogative. If his Majesty knew 
that any man received a pension from him, or any thing 
like a pension, and yet kept his seat in the other house, 
ke would himself declare it, or withdraw his pension, be* 
taose he knows H is against. the law. This bill, tliereforejs 
no way diminislies or encroaches upon the prerogative of 
Kike ciown, which can never be exercised but for the pub* 
jlic good, it diminishes only the prerogative usurped by^ 
Ministers, which is never exercised but for its destrucliou; 
~^he crown may still reward merit in the proper way, tliat 
I, openly. The bill is intended, and can operate only 
lust clandestine rewardsi or gratuities given by roiiai^^ 
25.« 
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ters. These are scandalous, and never werci nor wifih^ 
given hut for scandalous services. 

It is very remarkable, iny Lords^ it is even diver%|,1ii 
see such a squeamishness about perjury upon thtsocci 
fltoni amongst those, who, upon other occasions, have il 
vented and enacted multitudes of oaths, to be takes I; 
Bien, who are under .great temptations^ from their print 
interests, to beguiUy of perjury. Is not this the c«efl 
almost every oath that relates to the collation of tbepd 
He revenue, or to the exercise of any office? Is not (N 
perjury one.of the chief objections made by theDissen 
ters against the Test and Corporation Act ? And M 
ve show a less concern for the preservation of oor cm 
stitutioR than for the preservation of our chiircb? Tt 
reverend bene}) should be cautious of makii^ use of * 
ai^gumentj for, if tfiey will not allow as an oSthforlb 
preservation of the Ibriieier, it. will induce many people* 
think, they ought not to be allowed aa oath for tbeprenr 
vation of the latter. 

By this time, I hope, ray Lords, all the incMveniena 
pretended to arise from this bill, have vanished j a» 
tlierefoi^, I shall consider some of^ the arguments broi# 
to show that it is not necessary, hiere I must obsBf'* 
that most of the arguments made use of for this p^tf» 
are equally strong for a repeal of the laws we have* 
ready in being against admitting pensioners to sit w« 
vote in tjie other House. If it be impossible to sapposc 
that a gentleman of great estate and ancient family, <»« 
by a pepsion, be influenced to do what he ought not low 
and if we must suppose, that none but such gentleitm^ 
ever get into the other House, 1 am sure the laws for p* 
venting pensioners from having seats in that House »« 
quite tinnecessary, ac4^ ought to be repealed. TherewW 
if these arguments prevail. with your lordships to pat^ 
negative upon tlie preseot question, I shall expect U>s» 
, that negative folfowed by a motion for the repeal of m 
laws ; nay, in a few sessions, I shall expect to see a M 
l)roughtin,forpr€vierttingany maii's being a merobcr oi 
the other House, but sudi as have some place or ^^^ 
TBinder the crpwn. As an argument for such a m | 
wight be said, that his Majesty's most faithful subjecu 
ou|hl lo^be tftosen Members of P^l^wnt, and tlirt wOH 
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eentlemen will always be most faithful to the King, that 
receive the King's money* C shall grant, my Lords, that 
Sucb gentlemen will be always the most faithful, and the 
imoat obedient to the minister ; but for this very reason I 
should be for excluding them from Parliament The 
King's real interest, however much he mfty be made'by 
his ministers to mistake it, must always be the same #Vth 
4he people's; but the minister's interest tsp;enerally dis- 
tinct from, and often contrary to both : therefore, I shall 
always be for excluding, as much as possible, from Par- 
liament, every man who is uader the least iqducement to 
^prefer the interest of the liiintster, to that of both king 
and people ; and this I take to be the case of every gen- 
tleman, let his estate and family be what they will, that 
-iiold^ a pension at the will of the minister. 

Those who say, they depend so much upoA the honour, 
.iribtegrity and impartiality of men of fhrniiy and fortui^e, 
seena to think our constitution can never te dissolved, a« 
long as we have a shadow of a Parliament, ^y opinion 
mjr lords, is so very di&rent, that if ever oar oonstitution 
bedissolved, if ever an absolute moniEirchy be ^tabli^ed 
ia this kingkom, I am convinced it will be under thiit shad- 
ow. Our constitution consists in the Houses pf Parlia- 
ment being a check upon the crown, as well as upon one 
another, if that check should ever be removea, if the 
crown should, by corrupt means, by places, peqisions and 
bribes, get the absolute direction of our two Houses of 
Parliamentj.our constitution will from that ni4|ment be 
destroyed. There would be no occasion for the crown to 
proceed any farther* It would be ridtcolous to lay aside 
the forms of Parliament ; for, under that sha^pw, our 
king would be more absolute, and might govern n|ore ab- 
solutely, than he could do without it A geo^mah of 
family and fortune, would not> perhaps* for tlie sjike of a 
pension, agree to lay aside th&forms of gf vernmfnt ; be- 
' cause, by his venal service there, he earn$ his liiifamous 
pension, and could not expect the^ conti^uence f^ it, if 
those forms were laid aside} but a gentleman of family 
. and fortune may, for the sake of a i^ension, whilst |ie is in 
Parliajnent, approve of the most blundering mfjfasures, 
consent to the most excessive and useless grants.' enact 
the most oppre$^iv^ laws^ pass the mosf villan^u;^ ap. 
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couatSi acquit the most hentous criiBinalS; asd condl^Bi 
the most inncx^nt perso[i$, at (be desire of that mtfiisii 
who pays him his pension. And if a majoilty ofsuc 
House of Parliament consisted of such.men^ would it. ik 
be ridiculous in us to talk of ourconstitutionj or to say 
bad any liberty left.— This misfortuoey this terrible coi 
dition we may be leduced to by corruption ; as braye, f 
ffee people as we; the Romans, were reduced. to it by tt 
same means ; and to prevent sueb a horrid catastrophe, 
the design of this bill. 

If people would at ail thtnk, if they would consider 
consequences of corruption, there would be no ocean 
my LordS) A>r making laws against it. It would appear si 
Iiorribie, that no man would allow it to approadi 4ktiD«-s 
The corrupted ought to consider, that they do net m^ 
their vote, or tlieir country only; these, perhaps, ih^ 
mky disregard; hot they sell likewise theniiselves ; tlie^ 
become the bond slaves of tlie corrupter, who corrupfl 
them> not for their sakes, but for his own. No osan ever 
corrupted another, for the sake of doing him a servicer 
And therefore, if people would bat consider, theywouM 
always reject the offer with disdain. But this i^ not to be 
eypected« The Iw^taries of all countries, the history evea 
of our own country, shows it is not to be depended on.- — 
The proffered bribe, people think, will satisfy the imme- 
diate craving of some infamous appetite ;- and this makes 
4 tliem swallow the alluring bait,, though the liberties o£ Clieir 
country, the happiness of their posterity, and even tfo^ 
own lib^y, evidently depend upon tbeir refusing it.— 
This makes It necesstary, in every free state, to cootrW^ if 
possible, el&ctual laws against corruption; and as the 
laws we now have f^v exeludtng pensioners irom the otfa-^ 
er house, are allowed to be ine&ctual,.we ought to amke 
a trial, at leasts of the remedy now proposed ; for, thougk 
it should prove ineffi>ctual, it will be attended with this 
advantage,, thai it will pat us upon contriving some 
o^er remedy (hat; may be effectual ;. and' the sooner sach 
a semedy is cpntrived and applied, the less danger we 
jshall be exposed to oC falling into that fatal distemper^ 
from which no free state, where it h«s once become fo- 
etal, iKas ever yet recovered. 
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W^r^LofdMmsfieUPs Speech m tlu House of Lords, 1770, 
on ih& Bill for the farther preventing the Delays of JuS'- 
ticef by reason of Privilege of Parliament. 

biy liOKDS, 

WHEN I consider the imporlanoe of this bill to your 
l^ordslijp3, 1 am not surprised it has takeo up so mucli of 
psotir coQsideratioo. It is a bill* indeed^ of no common 
magnitude; It is no less tiian to taiee away froin^ two 
Aiirds of the legisiative bodpr of this great kiDgdom, cer- 
taiit privileges and iinrouuities, of which tliey have lon^ 
^n possessed. Perhaps there is na situation the human 
piitid can he placed in, that is so difficult and so trying^ 
las wh^ it is made a judge In its own cause.^ There is 
aomething implanted in the breast of man, so attached ta 
self, 30 tenacious of privileges once obtainedi that^ in such 
aL situation^ either to discuss with impartiality or decide 
iwith justice, has ever been held aa the summit of all hu« 
man virtue. The bill now in question, puts your Lord- 
ships in this very predicament; and I doubt not but the 
wisdom of your decision will, convince the world, that 
where seifioterest and justice are in opposite scales, the 
latter will eves preponderate with your Lordships; 

Privileges have been granted to legislators, in all ages 
and in all countries. The practice is founded in wisdom | 
and indeed, it is peculiarly essential to the constitution of 
this country, that the members of both Houses should be 
free la their persons, in cases of cfvil suits; for there 
may come a time, when the safety and welfare of this 
. whole empire, may depend upon their. attendaocSB in 
Parliament. God forbid that I should advise any meas- 
ure that would in future endanger the state-^biit the bill 
before your Lordships, has, 1 am confident, no such ten- 
dency; for it expressly secures the persons of members 
of either House, in all civil suits. This being the case, I 
: confess, when I see many noble Lords, for whose judg- 
ment I have a very great respect, standing up to oppose 
a bill, which is calculated merely^ to facilitate the recove* 
ry of just and legal debts, I am astonished and amazed. 
They, I doubt not, oppose the bill upon public principles. 
1 would not wish to insinuate, that private interest had 
the least weight in their determination. 
This bUl has been frequently propoised, and as frequcnt- 
; ly miscarried^ but it was always lost in thel-ower House. 
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Little did I tbinki wben it had passed ibe Commons, llua il 
possibly could have met with such oppositioo here. ^baS 
il be said tbatyou, ray Lords, the grand couocH of t||e oa^ 
tion, live highest judicial and legislative body of the realty 
endeavour to evade, by privilege, UioseTery laws wkich yoo 
enforce on your fellow subjects ? Forbid it, justice I — ^I aa 
sure were the noble Lords as well acquainted as I aa^j 
with but half the difficulties and. delays occasiooed ia the 
courts of justice, under pretence of privilege, they would 
not, nay, Uiey could nc^, oppose this bilL 

I have waited with patience, to bear what argumenls 
might be urged against the bill, but I have waited la vaio; 
the truth is, there is no argumeDt tb^t can weigh ag:aiast^ 
it. The justice and expediency of the bill are such at 
render it selfevident. It is a proposition of that naturei^ 
that can neither be weakeaed by argument, nor entangled 
with sophistry, . Much, indeed, has been 4aid by soae 
noble Lordsj on the wisdona of our ancestors, and how 
differently they thought frono us. They not only decreed, 
that privilege should prevent all civil suits from ^proceed- 
ing, during the sitting of Parliament, but likewise granted 
protection to the very servants of members. I shallsay 
nothing on the wisdom of ow: ancestors j li iBight,per* 
haps appear invidious -, that is not necessary in the pre^ 
sent case. I shall only s»y, that the noble Lords who 
flatter themselves with tiie weight of tbat.r^^iection, should 
remember, that as circumstances alter, things themselves 
should alter. Formerly, it was aot so fashionable, et^r 
for masters or servants to run in debt, as it is at present 
Formerly, we were not that great eommercial aation we 
are. at present ; nor, formerly, were merchants and man- 
ufacturers members of Parliament, as at present- The : 
case now is very diiTerent ; both merchants and manufac- 
turers are, witli great propriety, elected members of the 
Lower House. Commerce having tbiis got into the legis* 
lative body of the kingdom, privilege mtist be done away. 
We all know lliat tlie very soul and essence of trade, are 
regular payments ; and sad experience teaches us that there 
are men, who will not make their regular payments, with* 
out the compulsive power of the Taws. — The law then, 
ought to be equally open to all ; any exemption of par- 
ticular men, or particular ranks of men, is, in a free and 
commercial cpuntry, a solecism of the gcoss^t nature* 
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^ But Twin not trmible yo«r LordsWps with ^rgaitienU 
Pr Uiat which is suiiicieiUly evident without any. 1 shall 

Eily say a few words td some noble Lords, who fbresee 
aeh tnconvefiiency from the persons of their servantii 
ijNeing liable to be arrested, Orie noble Lord observes, 
l^at the coachman of a Peer may be arrested while lie 
b driving his master to the hocise, and conirequently lie 
MTtH not foe able to attend his duty in Parliament. If this 
prere actuaily to happen, there are so many methods by 
ivrhieh the member might stiH get to the House^ that 1 can 
l^drdly think the noble Lord is serious in bis objection'. 
i!l.not^er noble Peer said; That by this bill one might lose 
their most valuable ieind honest servants. This I hold to 
be a coDtta(£fction in terms ; for he can neither be a val- 
%iab1e servant, nor an honest man, who gets into debt, 
^bich he is neither able nor willing to pay, till compelled 
by law. If my servant, by unfortsfeen accidents, has got 
in^bt, and I still wisb to retain him', I certainly would 
|>ay tlie debt. But upon no ptincipal of liberal legisla- 
tion tvhatever, can my servant have a title to set his cred- 
itors at defiance, while, for forty shillings only, the hon- 
est tradesnran may be torn from his family, and locked 
upinagaol. It is monstrous injustice ! I fiatt^»myseHV 
however, tSe determination of this day wilt entirely put 
an end to all such partial proceedings for the future, by 
passing into a law, the bill now under your Lordships' 
consideration. 

I Goroe now to speak upon what, indeed, I would have 
gladly av<>ided, had I not been particularly pointed at, for 
the part I have taken in this bill. It has been said, by a 
nob.% Lord on my left hand, t4mt I likewise am running 
the race of popularity. If the noble Lord means by pop- 
ularity, that applause bestowed by after ages, on good 
and virtuous nciions,! have long been strnggling in that 
race; to what purpose, all trying time can alone deter- 
mme 5 btit if the noble Lord means that mushroom popu- 
; larity, that is raised without merit, and lost . without a 
crime, he is much mistaken in his opinion. I defy the 
noble Lord to point out a single action of my life, where 
the popularity of the times ever had the smallest influ* 
. ence on my determinations. I tliank God, I have a more 
! permanent and steady rule for my conduct, the dictates 
of my own breast. Tho?e that have foregone that pleas- 
, teg adi^^r, and given up the mind to be the slave of ever- 
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popular impulse, I sincerely pity : 1 pity tfaem still more, 
if (heir vanity leads Ihem to mistake the shouts of a mobi^ 
for the trumpet of fame. Experience might inform Ihem, 
that many who have been saluted with the huzzas of a 
crowd one day, have received their execrations the oexii 
and many, who, by the popularity of their tioies, have 
been held up as spotless patriots, jiave nevertheless ap-l 
peaied upon the historian's page^ when truth has triampb- 
ed over delusion, the assassins of liberty, ^hy theOfl 
the noble Lord can think I am ambitious of present pop- ; 
ularity, that echo of folly, and shadow of renown^ I am I 
at a loss to determine. Besides, 1 do not know that ^ati 
bill now before your Lordship^ will be popular; it de-f 
pends much upon the caprice of theilay. It may not be ' 
popular to compel people to pay their MAs 5 ar>d^ in that 
ci|se, the present must ne a very unpopuUir bill. It naay ' 
not be popular, neither to take away any of the privi' 
leges of Parliament : for I very well remember, and ma* 
ny of your Lordships may remember, that not long i^jo, 
the popular cry was for the extension c^ privil^e; Md 
so far did they carry it at that time, that it was said that ^ 
the privilege protected members even in criminal actions; 
nay, suclr vms the power of popular prejudices over weak | 
minds, that tlie very deceisslonp of some of the courts j 
were tinctured with that doctrine. It was, undoubtedly, 
an abominable doctrine ; I thought so then, and think so 
still : but nevertheless, it was a popular doctrine, and 
came immediately from those who were called the friesds ; 
of liberty ; how deservedly, time .will show. True liberty, ] 
in my opinion, <:an only exist when justice is equally ad- | 
ministered to all ; to the king, and to the beggar. Wbire is : 
the justice, then, or where is the law, that protects a mem* ; 
ber of Parlaiment, more than any other man, from thepun- 
ishment due to his Crimes ? The laws of his country allow <tf 
no place,nor any employment, to I)eii8anctuary for crimen 
and where I have the honor to sit as judge, neither royal 
favour, nor popular applause, shallever protect the gailty. 
I have now only to beg pardon for haviipg employed so 
much of your Lordship's time; and I am sorry a billi 
fraught with so many good consequences, has not met with 
an abler advocate; but I doubt not your lordship's deterw 
mination will convince the world, that a bill calculiUed to 
contribute so much to the equal distribution of justice as the 
presentiTe^uires, witbyour Lordships,but very little support. 



SECTION m. 

ELOQUENCE OF THE BAR. 

^ » T.'^Cieero against Verres. 

fHE lime is come. Fathers, whert tlwit wfcich hai 
lotig been nrhhed f©f, tovratds allayiDg the envy your or- 
>der has beeo subject to, and removing the impulationi^a* 
%aiost trials, is efiectualfy put iii yodr pdwer. An o|>iiiloii 
tias long prevailed, n<rt only here at home, bat likewise in 
iforeigo countries, both dangerous to you, and pernicious 
rto the state, that, in pros^utions, men of wealth areal- 
I'^vays safe, however cleady Convicted. There is Ao>w to 
l>e brought upon this tria] before yoa, to the confusion, T 
>.hdpe, 4)if the propagators of this slanderous imputatioii, 
^ney whose life and actioni^ condemn him, in the opinion 
#of all imparcial persons ; but who^ according to his own 
reckoning and decfared dependence upon his riches, is al- 
.teady acquitted : I meaii Caius Verres. I demand justice 
of you. Fathers, upon the robber of the public treasury^ 
:lhe oppressor of Asia Minor and Pamphytia, the invader 
of the rights and privileges of Romfitns, the scourge and 
curse of Sicily. If th^t sentence is passed upon him which 
his crimes deserve, your authority, Fatlieis, wilt be vene- 
rable and sacred in the eyes of the public ; but if his great 
riches should bias you in hi^ favour, I shall still gain one 
point — to make ii apparent to all the world, that what was 
war^Ling in ik\% case, was not a criminal, nor a prosecutor^ 
but justice and adequate punishment. 

To pass over the shameful irregularities of his yonth^ 
What does hisiiuaestorship, the first public employment he 
held, what does it exhibit, but one conti,nued seethe of vil^ 
lanies ? Cneius Carbo plundered of the public money, by 
his own treasurer^ a consul stripped and betrayed, tin ar- 
my deserted aod reduced to want, a province robbed, the 
civil and religious rights of a people violated. The em* 
ployuientlie held in Asia Minor and Pamphylia, What 
; did it prodtice but tkcTiiin of those countries ?— in which 
f houses, cities and temples were robbed by him. What 
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was his conduct in bis praetorsbip here at home? £>et the 
plundered temples, and public works, neglected ^Cbat he 
might embezzle the money intended for carrying them on) 
bear witness. How did he discbarge the office of a j udge ? 
Let those who suffered by his injustice answer. But his 
prsetorsbip in Sicily crowns all hts works of wickedness, 
and finishes a lasting monument to his infamy* The mis- 
cliief done by him in that unhappy country,, during the 
three years of hfs iniquitous administration, ajresucb^ that 
many years, under the wisest and best of praetors, wHI 
not be sufficient to restore things to the condhioo^jo ^nrhich 
he found them ; for^ it is notorious^ that during the time 
of his tyranny, the Sicilians neitlier enjoyed the protection 
of their own original kvis, of the regulations made foe 
their befiefit by t)ie Romait Senate, upon their coming in^ 
dei^ th^ protection of the commonwcalth,"nor of the natu- 
ral and unalienable rights of men. His nod has decided 
all causes in Sicily for these three years : and his decisions 
have broke all law, all precedent, alt right. The sums 
he has, by arbitrary taxes and unheard of impositions^ 
extorted from the industrious poor, are not to be coropat* 
ed. TIte most faithful allies of tlie common wealth have 
been treated as enemies. Roman citizens have, like slaves^ 
been pat to death with tortures. The most atroc^ojus 
criminals, for money, have been exempted from the do* 
served punishments; and men of the most unexceptiona- 
ble characters, condemned and banished unheard^ The 
harbours, though sufficiently fortified, and the gates of 
strong towns opened to pirates and ravagers. Th^ sol- - 
diery and sailors, belonging to a province under the pro- 
tection of the commonwealth, starved to death. Wh<^e 
fleets, to the great detriineni of the province, suflfered to 
perish. The ancient ntonuments of either Sicilian or Ro-' 
man greatness, the statues of heroes and princes carri- 
ed off^ and the temples stripped of their images. Having, ; 
by his iniquitous sentences, filled the prisons with the roost < 
industrious and deserving of the people, he then proceed- ] 
ed to order numbers of Roman citizens to t)e strangled in ! 
the gaols 5 so that the exclamation, " 1 am a citizen of 1 
Rome !'^ which has often, in the most distant regions^ and 
among the most barbarous people, been a protection, was 
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^f no service to thean ; but on the contrary, brought a 
ipeedter and more severe punishment upon them. 

I a$k now, Yerres, ^hatyou have to advance against 
ttiisoliarge? Will you pretend to deny it B Will you pre- 
^OAd that any thing false> that even any thing aggravated, 
\^ alledg^ against you ? ffad any pi'ince, or any state, 
bcHnmitted the same outrage against the privilege of Ro- 
man citizens, should we not think we had sufficient ground 
for declaring immediate war against them ? What punish* 
men t ought then to be infllc^d upon a tyrannical and 
HK^icked prs^tor, who dared, at no greater distance than 
Sicily,vwithin sight of the Italian coast^'to put to the infa- 
moua death of crucifixion, that unfortunate and innocent 
citizen, Publius. Gavious^Cosanus, only for his having as- 
serted bis privilege of citizenships and declared his inten- 
tion jof appealing to the justice of his country, against a 
:Crue& oppressor, wl|0 had unjustly confined him in prii^on, 
a( Syracusa, wlience he had just made his escape? The 
unhappy man, arrested as he was g6ing to embark for hi5 
native country, isbrdught before the wicked prsetor. With 
j^eyes darting fury^ and a countenance distorted with cru- 
elty, he orders the helpless victim of his rage to be strip- 
ped^ and rods to be brought | accusing him, but without 
the least shadow ef evidence, or even of pspicion, of hav- 
ing come to Sicily as a spy. It was in vain that theunhap- 
I^ man cried out, ** 1 am a Roman Qitizen : I have served 
under Lucius Pretius, who is now at Panormous, and will 
attest my innocence," The blood thirsty praetor, deaf to 
, all he could urge in his own defence, ordered the infamous 
punishment to be inflicted* Thus, Fathers, was an in- 
nocent Roraan citizen publicly mangled with scourging; 
vrhilst the only words he uUered amidst his cruel suffer- 
ings, were, "1 am a Roman citizen !'^ With these he 
hoped to defend himself from violence and infamy. But 
of so little service was this privilege to.bini, that while he 
was thus asserting his citizenship, the order was given for 
his execution — for his execution upon the cross f 

O liberty! — O sound once delightful to every Roman 
ear ! — sacred privilege of Roman citizenship !— oiice. sa- 
cred .'—how trampled upqn I — but what then !-— Is it come 
to this? Shall an inferiour magistrate, a governour, who 
holds his whole power of the Roman people in a Romaa 
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province^ within sight of Italy, bind, scourge^tomre ntrUlt 
tire, and red hot plates of iron, and at last put to the iafs* 
mous death of the crussr, a Roman'citizea ? Shall n^tber 
the cries of innocence, expiring in agony, aov the team's. of 
pitying spectators, nor the majesty of the Komau oom^ 
mon wealth, nor the fear of Uie justice of his country, re* 
strain the licentious and wanton cruelty of a nnoaster, ^ 
who, in confidence of his riches j strikes at tl>e root of 
liberty, and ^ets mankind at defiance ?. 

I conclude with expressing my hope^, that your wisdom 
and justice, Fathers, will not» by suffering the attrocious- 
and unexampled insolence of Caius Verres to escape tlie 
due punishment, leave room to apprehend the danger of 
a total subversion of authority, and tntroducttoQ of gener- 
al anarchy and confusion, t 

# . — 

* ■ « 

II. — Cicero for MiU. 
Mt Lords, 

THAT yoa may be able the more easily to determine 
upon this point before you, I shall beg the favour of ^n 
attentive hearing, while, jn a few words, I Jay open the ^ 
nvbole affair.— Clodiu^ being determined, wl^n ci^eated 
praetor, to harrass his country with every species of op* 
pression, and finding the comitia had beeiv delayed so loi»g^ 
the year before, that he could not hold this oi£ce many 
months, all on a sudden threw up his own year, and re» 
served himself to the next ; not from any religroui scruple, 
but that he miglithave, as he said hinfiself, a full, entire 
year for exercising his prsetorship ; tliat is, furoverturniog 
the commonwealth. Being sensible ho must be coniroul* 
ed and cramped in the exercise of his prsBtorian authority 
uuder Milo, who^ he plainly saw, would be chosen consul| 
by the unanimous consent of tlie Roman people; he join- 
ed the candidates that opposed, Milo, but in such a man^ 
ner that he overruletl them in every thing, had the sole \ 
management of the election, and, as he often used to boast, * 
bore ail the comitia upon his own shoulders. He assem-> 
bled the tribes ; he thrust hi msdf into their councils; and 
formed a new tdbe of the most abandoned of the citizens. 
The more confusion and disturbance he made, the more 
Milo prevailed. When this wretch, who was bent upon 
all manner of wickednessi $^w that io britve a man^ and 
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is most inveterate enemy, would certainly be consul ; 
rhen he perceived this, not only by the discourses, but 
ty- tlie votes of tlie Roman people, he began to throw off 
Jl disguise, and to declare openly that Milo must be kill* 
tcf* He often intimated this in the Senate, and declared 
\ expressly before the people j insomucb that when Fa- 
^onious, that brave man, asked him what prospect hecoutd 
^ave of carrying otfi his furious designs, while Milo was 
ilive— ^he replied^ that in three or four days at niost he 
should betaken out of the way; wliich reply Favonius 
icnniediately cotnmuntcated to Cato. . 

In the mean timef, as soon as CiodiiU knew (nor indeed 
was there any difficulty to come to the intelligence) that 
Milo njSLS obliged by the I8th of January to t^ at Lanu- 
viuin, where be was dictator, in order to nominate a priest, 
a duty which the laws rendered necessary to be perform^ 
ed every ycar;^ he went suddenly from Rome the day be* 
fore^ In order, as appears by the events^ to waylay Milo„ 
on his own grounds ; and this at a time when he was o« 
bliged to leave a tumultuous assembly which he had sum-^ 
Bioned-that very day, where his presence was necessary 
to carry on his mad designs; a thing he never would have 
done, if he had not been desirous to take the advantage of 
that particular time and place, for perpetrating his villany.. 
But Milo, after having staid m the Senate that day till the 
house was broke up, went home, changed his clothes^ 
waited a while, as usual, till his wife had got ready to at- 
tend him, and then set forward, about the tioae that CIo^ 
dins, if he had proposed to come back to Rome that day^ 
cnrght have ret u.rned« He meets Clodiusnear his own es-*^ 
' tate, a little before sunset, and is immediately attacked 
by a body of men, who throw their darts at him from aa 
eminence^ and kill his coachmam Upon which he threw 
oifhiscloak^ leaped from his chariot, and defended him-^ 
self with great bravery. In tlie mean time Clodius' at-^ 
tendants (drawing their swords, some of them ran back to> 
the chariot^ . in order to attack Milo. in the rear; whilsi 
others thinking that he was already kiiled,. fis^li upon hia; 
servants who. were behind ; these being resolute and faith.- 
^i to their master, were some of (hem. slain.; whilst thet 
rest, seeing a warm engagement near the chariot, being 
wreLvenied kom going to their master's assistance,, hearing 
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besides from Clodius himself» that Mrlo was killed, and^ 
believing it to be a fact, acted upon this occasion (I nieo- 
tion it not wiiti a view to etude tlie accusation, buC because 
it was the true state of the case) without the orders, with-' 
out.the knowledge, without the presence of their master, 
as every man would wish his own servants ^hoidd acCiik 
the like circumstances. 

This, my Lords, is a faithful account of the matter of 
fact ; the person who lay in wait was bimself overconac, 
aud force subdued by force^ or.rath<?r audaciousness cba^ 
tlsed by true valour. 1 say nothing of the advantage 
which accrues to the state in general, to yourselves in par- 
ticulafi and to all good men ^ Lam content to wave the 
argument I might draw froiti hence in favoor of my client, 
whose destiny was so peculiar, that he could not secure hi9 
ow^i safely, without secnring yours, and that «f the repub- 
lic at the same time. If he could not dolt Jawfulty, there 
is no room for attempting Ins defence. But if reasoa 
teaches the learned, necessity the barbarian, common cus* 
torn all nations in general, and even nature iti^if instrucC# 
the brutes to defend their bodies, limbs an<i lives when at- 
tacked} by all possible tnethods, you cannot pronounce 
this action criminal, Mrlthout deteriKining, at the same 
time, that whoever falls into the hands of a higbwayiilaQ} 
must of necessity perish either of the sword or your deci- 
sions* Had Milo been of this opinion, he would certainly 
have chosen to have fallen by the hands of Clodius, whd 
had more than once befoie this, made an attempt upon his 
life, rather than be executed by your Order, because he 
had not tamely yielded himself a victim to bis ragew Bat 
if none of }'ou are of this opinion, the proper question i8| 
not whether Clodius was killed f for that we grant : ^t [ 
whether justly or unjustly. If it appears that Milo was tte 
aggressor, we ask no favour^ but if Clodius, you will tbea 
acquit him of the crime that has been laid to his charge. 

What method, then, can we take to prove that Clodius 
lay in wait for Milo ? It is sufiicient, considering what an 
audacious abandoned wretch he was, to show that he lay 
under a strong temptation to it, that he formed great hope^^ 
and proposed to himself gr^at advantages, from MxW^ 
ileath. By Mile's death, Clodius would notonly have gain- 
ed his point of being praetor,, without that .re$trafnt which 
adversary's power as consul; would have laid upon his 
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iricked desigus, btU IrkeiWse that of being prrclor vmfiev 
iiose consuls, by Whose connivance, at least, if not assis- 
;ignce, he hoped he should be able to betray the stale into 
lie niad sclieraes iie had been forming; persuading hiai- 
9eir, that, as they thought themselves under so great an 
iMigatipu to him, they would have no inclination to op- 
^M>se ^ny of bis attempts, even if they should have it ia 
their power; and that if they were inclined to do it, they 
nrould, perhaps, be scarce able to controui the most profli* 
gate-of all men, who had been confirmed and hardened 
vn his audaciousness, by a long serfes of villanies. 

-Milo is so far fjom receiving any benefit from Clodius* 

^atlt, that he is really a sufferer by it. But it ipay be 

6atd^ that hatred prevailed, that anger and resentment urg* 

ed htm dn, that he avenged his own wrongs and redress- 

ed hfs own grievances. Now if all these particulars m>y 

be applied, not merely with greater propriety to Clodius 

llian to Mi]o,'but with the utmost propriety to the one', 

and not the least to the other ; what more can you de^ 

^re ? For why should Milo bear any other hatred to Clo- 

diuSy who furnished him with such a rich harvest 6£ glor}^, 

but that ifjHch every patriot.must bear to all bad men? As 

to Clodius, he had motives enough for bearing ill wrtl to 

Mrto $ first, as my protector and guardian : then, as the 

opposer of his mad schemes, and the controuler of his arm* 

ed force y and, lastly^ as his accuser. 

Every circumstance, my lords, (?oncurs to prove, that it 
wais for Mile's interest, Clodius should live^ that, on tho 
Cdotrary, Milo's death was a most desirable event for an- 
swering the purposes of Clodifis; that on )^e one side, 
there was a most implacable hatred 5 on ifie other, not 
the least ; that the one had been continually employing 
bimself in acts of* violence, the other only in opposing them; 
that the life of Milo was threatened, and his death public* 
1y foretold by Clodius ; whereas nothing of (hat kind was 
ever heard from IVlilo ; that the day fixed for Milo's 
journey, was well known, by his adversary; while Milo 
knew not when Clodius was to retu^fn ; that Milo's journey 
was necessary, but that of Clodius rather the contrary ; 
that the one openly declai^d his intention of leaving Rome 
that day, while the other concealed his intention of return* 
: ing; that Milo made no alteration in his measures, bu* 
tliat Clodius feigned rn excuse for altering his 5 that i 

r 
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Milo bad designed to waylay Clodias, he would have w^f 
cd for him ii&ar the city, till it was dark; bat that Oo^| 
us, even, if he had been undor bo apprehensions from Mf 
lo, ought to have been afraid of comiogr to town so late 
night. 

Let us now consider, whether the place where they ei 
coujitered, was most favorable to Milo, or to Clodkti 
But can there, mf Lords, be any xpom for doubt, or dehf 
eration upon that ? It was near the estate of Clodii 
where at least a thousand able bodied men were employ) 
in his mad schemes of building. Did Milo think he shoul 
have an advantage by attacking him from an emmeoce,J 
tfnd did he, for this reason, pitch upon that spot, for tfa^ 
engagement ; or, was he not rather expected in that place 
by his adversary, wlio hoped the situation would favoitt hii 
aj^sault ? The thing, my Lords, speaks for itself, whim* 
must be allowed to bte of the greatest importance in deter- 
iiiining the question. Were, the affair tabe represented 
only by painting, instead of being expressed hy words, ii 
would even then clearly appear which was the traitor^ 
and which was fVee from all smisdiievous designs ; when 
the one was sitting m his chariot, mnHled up in his cloak^ 
and^his wife along with him. Which of these circumstao^ 
ces was not a very great incumbrance ? — the dress, the 
chariot, or the companion ? How could be be worse equips 
ped for an engagement, when he was wrapped up in a 
cloak, embarrassed with a chariot, and almost lettered by 
his wife ? Qt^serve the other, now, in the first place, sat 
y itig out on a sudden from his seat ; for what reason ? In thft 
evening, wh?^ urged him ? — Late, to what purpose^ espc* 
cially at that season ? He caHs at Pompey's seat ; With what 
view 5 To see Pompey ? He knew he waj^at Alsium : To 
nee his house ? He had beeftat it a thousand times. What^ 
then, could he the reason of lus loitering and shifting a^^ 
bout ? He wanted ta be upon the spot when Milo came up. 

But if, my Lords, you are not yet convinced,, though 
the^thing shines out with such strong and &1IL evidence,t 
that Milo returned to Rome witji an innocent mind, un- 
stained with guilt, undistuibed. with fear, and free f4rom the 
accusations of conscience i call to mind, 1 beseech yoU| 
by^the immortal gods, Uie expedition with which he came 
back, his entrance into die forum while the senate houso 
wa^ in flamesj the greatness of j^oul he di&cpvcced^^thi( l$ok 
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fussumedy the speech be made on the occasion. He de- 
lered liimseTT up, not on}y to tlie people, but even to the 
pm.te : Hor to the setiate alone^ but even (o guards ap« 
minted for the public security 5 nor merely to them, but 
en to the authority of him whom the senate had entrust- 
L with the care of the whole republic ; to whom he nev- 
^; would have deliverc4 himself, if lie had not been confi* 
(fit of the goodness^ of his cause. 

yV^hiit now remaioS) but to beseech. and adjure you, my 
cyrds, to extend that tcompassion to & brave man^ which 
s disdains to implore/ but which I, even against his coi»« 
iQt, implore and earnestly entreat. Though^ you have 
[^t 'seen him shed a single tear, while all were weeping 
roudd him, though he *has preserved the same steady 
jruDt^nance, the same firmness of voice and language, do 
pi on this account Withhold it from htm. 
'On you, oii you I call, ye heroes, who have lost slo 
wo^ blood in the service of your, country I To you, ye 
eaturions, ye soldiers, I appeal, in this hour of danger to 
i^ best of meuv and bravest of citizens i While you are 
iiioking.on, while you stand here with arms in your handis^ 
md guard this tribunal^ shall, virtue like this be e^spelled, 
r^Stermlnated, cast OMt with dishonour? By the iminortid 
H^s, I wish (pat don me, O my country ! for i fear, what 
[shad say, out of a pious regard for Milo, may be deem- 
9i impiety against thee) that C]odius aot only liv.ed, but 
^ere prsetor> eonsttl, dictator, rather than be witness to 
mdira scene as this. Siiall this man, then who was^born 
to save his country, die any )vhere but in hi?" country ? 
ShalHHnot, at least, clie in ihe service of his country ? Will 
S^ou retain the memorials of his gallant 'sout, and deny his 
body a grave in Ital^ Will any person give his voice for 
^ni&hing a man from ihia city^ whom every ^city on earth 
jjprould be proud to receive within its walls ? ffappy the coun- 
iry that shall receive him ? Ungrateful this, if it shall banish 
aim f • Wreiched if it should loose him! But I must con- 
elude— ray tears will not allow me to proceed, and Milo for- 
bids tears to he employed in his defence. Yo&, my. Lords, I 
beseech and adjure, that, in your decision, you would dare 
to act as you think. Trust me, ypur fortitude, your jus^ 
tice^ your fidelity, will more especially be approved of by 
4iini (Pompey.) who, in his choice of judges, has raised to 
the bench, the bravest, the wisest, and the best of men. 
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L-^Romulu8 to the people of Romej.after huitding the CM 

IF all (he strength of cities lay in the height ot M 

ramparts, or the depth of their d'tches, we should ha^i 

Keat reason to be In fear for that which we have not 
iU. But are there in reality anV walls too high toH 
scaled by a valiant enemy ? And of >^hat use arc rampar^ 
in intestine divisions ? They may^erve for adefenctU 
gainst suddeo incursiohs from abroad; but it is by coaq 
age and prudence, chiefly, that the invasions of foreiflj 
enemies are repelled; and by unanimity, sobriety and jtt| 
tite, that domestic seditions are prevented* Cities fort^ 
ed by the slroneesl bu)wai:ks.have been often seen, to yiel| 
to force from without, or to tumults fr^m within. . Ane^ 
act military discipiine, and a steady observance of c/w 
polity, are the surest barriers against these evils. 

But there is still another point of great importance tp 
be considered. The prosperity of some rising colonieij 
and the speedy ruin of others, have, in a^gneat measure^ 
been owing lei their form of government Were there M, 
one manner of ruling states and cities, ih^t could inax«. 
them happy, the choice would not be diffictilt^ But I ha^ 
learnt, that of the various forms of governmenf amOfl#^® 
Greeks an3 barbarians, there are tliree which are higmy 
extolled by those who have experieneed them ; ti0 y^i- 
that no one of these is in all respects perfect, but each of 
them has some innate and incurabl^jiefect. Choose W 
then, in what manner this city shalrije governed. Shau 
it be by one man ? Shall it be by a select number of the 
wisest among us ? Or shall the legislative power be in the 
people? As for roe, I shall submit to whatever formofadj 
ministration, you shall please to estabUsH. As i ^^^"^ 
myself not unworthy to command, so neither am I unvJl* 
ling to obey. Your having chosen me to be toe leader oi 
this colony, and your calling the city after my name, a/^ 
hono^irs sufficient to content me; honours of which, "^'' 
iflg or dead, I can never be deprived. 
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It — Hannihal (if Scipw Africdnus^ at their Interview pre* 

ceding the Battle qf Zama. 
•' S1NC£ fate has so ordained il, that I, who began the 
rar, and who have been so often on the point of ending it 
\y a complete conquest, should now come of my own mo- . 
foil, to ask a peace — i am glad that it is of ^ou, Scipio, 
fliave the foUHoe to ask it. Nor will this be among the 
bast of your glories, that Hannibal, victorious over so 
Isany Roman geaerals, submitted at I^st to you. 
- f could wish, that our fathers and we had confined our 
gnbttion within the limits which nature seems to have pre* 
tbribed to it ; the shores of Africa, and the shores of Italy, 
|!he gods did not gi\e us that mind. On both sides we 
lave been so eager after forefgn possessions, as to put our 
&WD to the hazard of war. . Rome and Carthage have Irnd^ 
H&ch in her turn, the. enemy at her gates. But since er- 
tours past may be mure easily blamed than corrected, let 
n now be the work of you and me, to piit an end, if possi- 
ble, to the obstinate contenl^pn. — For my own part, my 
|ears, and (he experience 1 have had of the instability of 
fortune, incline me to leave nothing to her determination 
^hich reason can decide. But much, I fear, Scipio, thai 
your youth, 3 our want of the like experience, .your unin- 
ierrupted^uccess, may render you averse from the thoughts 
of peace^ He, whom fortune has never faited, rarely re- 
ilects upon her inconstancy. Tel without recurring to 
former examples, my own may perhaps suffice to teach 
;ou moderation. 1 am the same Hannibal, who after my 
victory at Cannae, became master of the greatest part of 
y6ur country, and deliberated with myself whaT fate I 
ihould decree to Jialy and Rome. And now— see the 
change 1 Here, in Africa, 1 am come to treat with a Ro- 
man, for my own preservation and my country's. Such 
sUte the sports of fortune. Is she then to be trusted because 
|she smiles f An advantageous peace is preferable to the 
liope of victory. The one is in your own power, the oth- 
*r at the pleasure of the gods. Should you prove victori- 
jous, it would add little to your own glory, or the glory of 

Jour country 5 if vanquished, you lose io one hour, all the 
onour and reputation you have been so many years ac- 
'4|uiring. But what is my aim in all this ? That you should 
ji^ontent yourself wijlh our cession of Spain, Sicily) Sardinia, 
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aRd all the Islands between Italy an4 AfricSi; A^ peace oi 
these conditions, will, in my opinion, nut only secure A^ 
future tranquility of Carthjvge, but be sufficiently gloriottj 
for you, and for the Roman name. And do not tell mt^ 
that some of our citizens dealt fraudulently with youjii 
the late treaty.— It is I, Hapnibal, that now ask a peace^ 
I ask it, because I think it expedient for my country^ 
and thinking it expedient, I will inviolably niaintaiH it. 

* III.— iSbipio'tf Reply. 
I KNEW very well, Hannibal, that it was the kopeot 
your return, which emboldened the Carthagenians to break 
the truce with us, and lay aside all thoughts of peace, wbci 
it was just upon the point of being concluded } and yoiff 
present proposal is a proof of it. You retrench from theif 
concessions, .every thing but what we are and havebe^i 
long possessed of. But as it is your care, that your fellow 
citizens should have the obligation to you^ of being easrf 
from a great part of tlieir burden, so it ought to be minej 
thai they draw no advantage from their perficliousriesi 
Nobody is more sensiWe than I am of the weakness of maij 
and the power -of fortune, and that whatever we enterprise^ 
is subject to a thousand chances. If before the Rootflos 
passed into Africa, you had, of your own accord, quittdl 
Italy, and made the offers you now make, I believe they 
would not have bee» rejected. But* as you have bees 
forced out of Jtaly, and we are masters here of the ope» 
cbuntry^ the situation of things is mucli altered. Aai 
what is chiefly to be considered, the Carthagenians, by tbe 
late treaty, which we entered into at their isequest, wertj 
over and above what you offer, to have restored to us <»t 
prisoner^ without ransom, delivered up their ships of war, 
paid us five thousand talents, and to have given hostages 
for the performance of all, Thef senate accepted these 
conditions, but Carthage failed On her partT Carthage de^ 
ceived us. What then is to be done ? Are the Cartbagfr! 
nians to be released from the most impoitant articles o^ 
tlie tfeaty, as a reward for their breach of faith ? No,cep^ 
tainly. If to the conditions before agreed upon^ you hti 
added some new articles, to our advantage, there mavA 
have beai matter of reference to the Roman people ; M 
whea, instead of adding, you retrench^ there is no rood 
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for deliberation. The Carthagcaiians, therefore, iin«st sub- 
mit to as at discretion, or must vanquish us in battl^. 

iV. — Calislhenes* ReprCfofit/X^m^s Flattery to Alexander ^ 
en whom he had froposed to confer Divinity by vote. 
IF the king were present, Cfeoti^ there would be no need 
of my answering to what you have just proposed. He 
jirould hUnself reprove you, for endeavouring^ to draw him 
Itito an imitation of foreign absurdities, and for bringing en- 
vy upon him by such unmanly Hat tery« As he is absent, I 
fokeiipon me to ieW you, in hts name^ that no praise is 
jesting, but w^hat is rational^ and that you do what you 
Can to Jessen his giory, instead of adding to it. Heroes 
|jave never, ^among us, been deified, till after tlieir death ; 
M, whatever may be your way of thinking^ Cleon, for 
l^y part, ( wish the king may not; for many years to come, 
Pibtam that honour. 

^ Youhavementioned, asprecedectsof what ymi propose^"^ 
HeFcaies and Bacchus. Do you imagine/Cleon, that'thc^ 
^ere deified over a cup of wine? And are you and I quaf- 
teed to make gods ? Is the king, our sovereign, to receive 
bis divinity from you and me, who are his subjects ? First 
by your pdwer, wliether you can joiake a king. It is sure- 
hf easier to make a king than a god 5 to give an earthly 
ttominlon, than a throne in heaven. I only wish that the 
|ods may have heard, without offence, the arrogant pro- 
posal you have made, of adding one to their number, and 
pmt they may still be so propitious to us, as to grant the 
lontinuance of that success to our a^airs, with which they 
Save hitherto favoured us. For my part, I am not asham- 
ri of my country, nor do I approve of our adopting the 
Hies of foreign nations, or learning from them how we 
^*^ht to reverence our kings. To riecdve laws or rules 
pf conduct from them, What is it but to confess ourselves 
F^riour to them ? 

y— Cat?«fi Marius to the Romiins^ shewing the ahsurdiiy 
^ of their hesitating to confer on him the Rank of (^eneral^ 
h fnerefy on cbcoount of his Extraction. 
[ IT is but too common, nay Countrymen, to observe a 
fnaterial diflferencte between the behaviour of those who 
|tand candidates for places of power and trusty before t^i 
%1 
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after ihei r obtaioiog them. They fioliek (hem ii^one nao- 1 
cer^ and execute theoi in another. They set out vitbt 
great appearance of activity, humility and moderatioufaod 
they publicly fall into sloth| pride and avarice.-^It is, OO' 
doubtedly no easy matter to discharge, to the general «t* 
Isfaction, tlie duty of a supreme commander, m trouble' 
some times. To carry on with efiect, an expeosive war, 
and yet |>e frugal of public money ; to oblige those to 
serve, whom it may be delicaie to ofiend ; to coaduct^ai 
the same time, a complicated variety of operations; to 
concert measures at home, answerable to tlie stale of 
things abroad 5 and to gain every valuable end, in spiterf 
opposition from) the envious, the factious, and the disaf- 
fected — ^to do all this, my countrymen^ is more difficult 
than is generally thought. 

But, l^sides the disadvantages which are common to nei 
iffith all others In emJnent stations, my case, is ia tbisre' 
spect, peculiarly hard-<^that whereas a coinroandcrof Pa- 
trician rank, if lie is guilty of neglect or breach of dnly, 
has his great connexions, tlie antiquity of his family) tbe 
important services of his ancestors, and the raaltittides be 
has by power, engaged in his interest^ to screen him from 
condign punishment — my whole safety dependsupoii my- 
self; which renders it the more indispensably »€cessafy 
for me to take care, that my conduct be clear apd onei' 
ceptionable. Besides, I am yireW aware, my couiitry«n0J» 
that the eye of the public is upo« me 5 and that tbougl^"* 
impartial, who prefer the real advantage of tlie comttOH" 
wealth to all other considerations, favour my preiensio8^_ 
the Patricians, want nothing so much, as an occasion a- 
gainst me. It Is, therefore, my Hxed resolution, to •!* 
my best eodeavours, that you l>e not disappointed i" *"^ 
and that their indirect designs against me may bedefeaiej 

I have from my youth, been familiar with toils and w'"" 
danger. I was faithful to your iatercst, my counlryiB^^ 
when C served you for no reward but that of honour. 
is not my design to betray you, now that you haveGflO'i 
ferred upon me a place of profit. You have comiPJf^^: 
to my conduct, the war against Jugurtha,-^The Patricia" 
are offended at this. But where would be the wisdoro ^^ 
giving such a command to one of their honourable W^ 
A person of illustrious birth, of ancient family, o(i^ 
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Bierafole statue^-^but of no experience I , What service 
ivould this long line of dead aucestors, or his muUitude of 
motionless statues^ do his country in the day of battle ? 
What could such a general do, but in his trepidatioirand in- 
frKperiencei have recourse to some ^nferiour commander 
for direction^ in difficulties to which he was not himself 
e<iual ? Thus, your Patrician general would, in fact, have 
H general over him; so that the acting commander would 
still be a Plebian. So true is this, my countrymen, that I 
have, noyself^ known those that have been chosen consuls, 
begin then to read the history of their own country, of 
which, till that time, they were totally ignorant; tliat is, 
they first obtained the employment, and then bethought 
themselves of the quali^cations necessary for the proper 
discharge of it. 

• V I submit to your judgment, Romans, on which side the 
advantage lied, when a comparison is made between Pa- 
trician haughtiness, and Plebian experience. The very 
aettons which they have only read, I have partly ^een, 
and partly myself achieved. What they know by readings 
1 know by action. They are pleased to slight my mean 
; birth: I despise their mean characters. Want of birth 
Bnd fortune is the objecttcm against me ; want of personal 
worth against them. But are not all men of the same spe- 
mes ? \Vhat can make a difference between one man and 
another, but the endowments of the mind ? Fgr my part, I 
shaU always look upon the bravest man, as the noblest man* 
; Suppose it were required •f the fathers of such Patricians 
I. as Albinos and Bestia, whether if they had their choice^ 
. they would desire sons of their character, or of mine : 
-What would they answer, but thigirthey would wish the 
\ worthiest to be their sons ? If the Patricians have reason 
to despise me, let them likewise despise their ancestors, 
. whose nobility was the fruit of their virtue. Do they en- 
^ vy -the honours bestowed upon me ? Let them envy, like- 
wise, niy labours, my abstinence, and the dangers I have 
undergone for my country, by which I hav^ acquired them. 
But those worthless men lead such a life of inactivity, as 
if they despised any honours you can bestow ^ whilst they 
aspire to honours as if tliey had deserved them by the 
r' most industrious virtue. They lay claim to the rewards 
of actity, for their having enjoyed the pleasures of luxury* 
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Yet none can be more lavish than they are, in praise of 
their ancestors* Anfi they ima^ne they ix>nour tliemselves 
by celebrating their forefathers ; whereas they do the very 
contrary ; for^ as much as their ancestors weredisUnguisb- 
ed for their virtueSi so much are they disgraced by their 
-vices- The gWy of ancestors cast a light indeed, apon 
their posterliy 'r but it only serves to shew what the lieceiid* 
aats are. It alike exhibits to public view, their degeneracy 
and their worth. I own I cannot boast of the deeds of my 
forefathers J but I h(fye I naay answer the; cavils of th^ Patri- 
cians, by staqding up la defence of what I have myself done* 
Observe now, my countrymen, the injustice of the Patri- 
cians. They arrogate to themselves honours, on account 
of the exploits done by their forefathers, whilst they will 
not allow me the due praise, for peforming the \^y same 
sortyof actions in liiy own person. He has no statues, 
they cry, of his family* He can trace no venerable line of 
ancestors. What then? h it matter of more praise Iq 
disgrace one^s illustrious ancestors, than to become iilus- 
trious by one's own good behaviour ? What if I can show 
no statues of my family ? I can show the standards, th^ 
armour, and the trappings, which t have myself taken 
from the vanquished: I can show the scars of those 
wounds which I have received by facing the enemies of 
my country. These are my statues.— These are the hon- 
ours I boast of. NqI left, nxe by inheri tance, as theirs ; but 
earned by toil^ by abstitrence, by valour ; amidst clouds 
of dust and seas of b^ood } scenes of action, where those 
effeminate Patricians, who endeavour, by indirect meaas 
to deprecate me in your esteem^ have never dared to show 
their faces. ^ ^ 

VI. — Speech of Pullius Sctpio to the fioman Arrmfj htfon 

the Battle of Ticin. 
. WERE yon, soldiers, the same^rmy which I had with 
me in Gaul, 1 might well forbear saying any thing to you 
at this time ; for wh«tt occasion could there be to us^ ex- 
hortations to a cavalry, that had so signally vanquislied 
the squadrons of the enemy upptr the Khone> or to legions, 
by whom that same enemy, flying before them, to avoid a 
battle, did, in effect, confess themselves conquered ? But 
as these troops, having been enrolled for.Spain^ are there 
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with my brother CneioSj making W£^r under my auspicef^ 
(as was the mil of the senate and People of Rome) 1, that 
yott might have a consul for yotir cslptain against Hanni- 
bal and the Carthagenians, have freely offered myself for 
this war^ You, then, have a new general, and I a new 
arnayw On this aceouat a few words from me to you, will 
Ise neither improper nor unsesisonable. 

That you may not be unapprised of what sort of ene- 
aotes you are going t<y encounter, or yhat is to be feared 
firom them, they arei' the very same, whom in a former war^ 
you vanquished both by land and seay the same from wh6n[i> 
yo^a. took Sieily and; Sardinia, and who»have been these 
fwe*ity years your tributaries. You will noty I presume,. 
Biarch against these men with only that courage with 
which you are wont to face other enemies : but with a cer- 
tain anger and indignation, stich as you would fbel if you 
daw your slaves on a sudden rise up in arms against you. 
C^oiiquered and enslaved, it is^not boldness, but necessity 
that urges them to battle;, unless you could' believe, that 
tliose who avoided fighting when their army was entire, 
Imve acquired better hope, by tbe loss 6t two* thirds of 
tb^r horse and foot in the passage of the Alps. 

But you- have heard, perhaps, that though they are few 
idnumber, they are raen= of stout hearts and robust bodies ^ 
heroes of such strength and vigour, as nothing is able ta 
jiesist.— -—Mere^ffigies ! Nay, shadows of men ;— ^wretch- 
es emaciated with hunger, and benumbed with cold I bruisn 
ed and battered to piec^rs^ aniong the rocks and craggy 
' Q\\fk I their weapons broken, and their horses weak andi 
foundered I Such are the cavalry, and such the infantry, 
with wbich you are going: to contend; not enemies, but* 
the fragments of enemies^ There is nothing whith I more 
apprdiend, than that it will be thought Hannibal was van* 
quished'by the Alps, before we had any conflict with him*. 
But perhaps, it was fitting it should be soj and that, with. 
£1^ people and a leader who had violated* leagues and eove* 
aants, the gods themselves, without man's help, sliould be-^ 
gin the waT> and bring it to a nedr conclusion ; and thaf. 
we, who, nexVto-the gods, have been injufed andoffendi- 
ed^ should happily finish what they have begun. 

I need not be in any fear> tliat you should suspect men 
fl£ saving these things morelY to CB(»awge you, wbil^Lia*^ 
2S*^ 
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wavdly I have a different sentiment. What hindeied me ! 
from going into Spain ? That was my province, where I 
should have had the less dreaded Asdrubat, not Hamiibal, 
to deal with. But bearing, as I passed along the coast of 
Gaul; of this enemy's inarch, i landed my troops, sent lay 
horse forward, and pitched my camp upon tiie RhoBe. 
A part of my cavalry encountered and defeated that of 
the enemy. My infantry not being able to overtake theirs, 
which fled before us, I returned to my fleet ; and with all 
the expedition 1 coyld use, in so long a voyage by sea and 
land, am come to meet them at the foot of the Alps. Was 
it then my inclination to avoid a contest with this treaaea- 
dous Hannibal? And have I met with him only by aed« 
dent and unawares ? Or am I come on purpose to chal^ 
lenge him to the combat ? I would gladly try, whether tht 
earth, within these twenty yjars has brooght forth anew 
kind of Carthagenians; or whether they be the same sort 
of men who fought at the iEgatea, and wbom> at Eryx, 
you suffered to redeem themselves at eighteen denarii per 
head; whether this Hannibal, for labours and journies, 
be, as he would be thought, the riviU of Herculjes ; or 
'whether he be, what his father left him> a tributary, a 
vassal, a slave io the Roman people. Did not the con- 
sciousness of his wicked deed at Saguntum, tormoiit him 
and make him desperate^ he would have some regard, if 
not to his conquered country, yet surely to his own fsLflu* 
]y, to his father's memory, to the treaty wrilten witli A* 
milcar's own hand. We might have starved him in Eryx; 
we might have passed into Africa with our victorious fieet, 
and in a few days> have destro3'ed Carthage. At their 
bumble supplication, we pardoned them ; we released tfaeoi 
when they were closely shut up without a possibility of 
escaping i we made peace with them when Uiey were con* 
quered. When they were distressed by the African war, 
we considered them, we treated them as .a people under ; 
our protection. And what is the return they make for sll 
these favours ? Under the conduct of a haitbratjied^ young ' 
nn^n, they come hither to overturn our state, and lay waste 
our country, *i could wish indeed, tl\at it were not so,* 
and that the war we are now engaged in, concerned only 
our own glory, and not our preservation. But the contest 
at present^ i$ not for the posseiw ion q{ Sicily and Sardi* | 
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W0i, but 9f Italy itselfi nor 19 there b^hiod us another ar- 
pay> wiiici)^ if i9?eshottW wt prove the eouquerors, may ^ 
nitke tead against our victorious euemies. There are no 
^aam^ Alps for them to pasi^ whtch might give us leisure to 
TAise iH?w forces. No, soldiers ; here you ^nust make your 
^tand, as if you^ere just liow before the>alls of Rome, 
t^et every one reflect, that he has now to defend, not on- 
^. his own persou, hut {lis wife, his children, his heJpless 
iHfitofs. Yet let not private considerations alone possess 
^t^ minds^ let us rememher tliat the eyes of the senate 
wmd jpeople of Rome are upon us 5 and that as our force 
«a.«4^ courage shall now prove, such will be the fortune of 
that city, and of the Roman etupir^e* 

'YXL-^SIpuch of Hanmhal to the Carthngmian Armif^ cr^ 

the same Occasion. 

. I KNOW not, seldierS) whether you or your prisoners^ 

^b&encompassed by fortune, with the stricter bonds and 

necessities* Two seas inclose you on t)ie right and leftj. 

[oot a ship to fly too for escaping* Before you is tiie Po, 

;a tiver broader and more rapid than the Rhone ; behind 

fyou are tte Alps^ over whicb^ eifcn when your numbers 

were uudiminished, you were hardly able to force a.pa^s^ 

.age. Here, then, soldiers, you must, either Conquer oc 

die, the very first hour you meet the enemy. 

^ But the same fortune, wJijch lias thus laid yop under the^ 

itiicxjessity of fighting/ l|jpus set liefor your eyes the most 

glorious retward of vkgtjry. Should we by our valour, re* 

^covef only Sicily and Sardinia, which were ravished from 

our fathers, those would be no inconsiderable prizes. Yet 

what are those? The wealth of Rome; whatever riches. 

^he has heaped togetlier in the spoils of nations \ all these 

with the Kiasiers of tliem, wHl be yours. The time is now 

eame to reap the full recompense of your toilsome march* 

' es over so many mountains and rivers, and through so 

many nations, all of them in arms. This^ the place which 

fortune has appointed to be the limits of your labour; it 

is here that you will finish your glorious warfare, and re« 

ceiveao ample recompense of your completed service* 

Por f would not have you imagine, that victory will be as- 

; diiictiltas the name of a Romkn war is great and;sound^ 

^ing. It« has t)ftea faappened, thai a despised enemy has 
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given a bloody baUle ; and the roost renowoed kioj^ mi 
nations, have by a ^mall force been overthrown. And if 
you but take away the glitter of the Roman name, whaf 
is there wherein they may stand in competition with ywl 
For (to stfy'nolliingof youLT service in war, for iwcBl)^ 
years together, witti so much valour and success) from the' 
very pillars of Hercules, from the ocean, rrom.4he atsoif 
bounds of the earth, through so many warlike natiomdf 
Spain and Gaul^ are yotS' not come hither vktorious ? sdI 
with whom are you now to %ht ? With raw soldiers, aa 
undisciplined army, beaten, vanquished, besieged by tht 
Gauls» the very last summer; an army unknown to theif' 
leader, and unacquainted with kim« 

Or shall I who was born, I might almost say, but cer^ 
tainly brought up, in tl^ tent of my father, that mostei'- 
cellent general ; shall I, the conqueror of Spain and Gaul^ 
and Dot only of the Alpine natioos, bat which is still great* 
er, of the Alps themselves— shall I compare myself widi 
this halfyear's^ captain? A captain, before whom shoall 
one place the two armies without their ensigns, 1 am per- 
suaded he would not know to which of ihem he is consul 
I esteem it no small advantage, soldiers, tha^ there is not 
0tie among you wlio has not often been an eye witness ol 
my exploits in war ; not one of whose valour I mysetf 
have not been a spectator, so as to be able to name tfi»' 
times atid places of his noble achievements f ttiat witk soU 
diets, whom I have a thousand times praised and rewarded;, 
and whose pupil I was before I became their general^ Ish^ 
march against an army of men, strangers to one another. 

On what side soever I turn my eyes, I behold ail follo^ 
courage and strength. A. veteran infantry f a most gs^ 
lant cavalry ; you, my allies, most faithful and valisnt^^ 

Jou, Garthageriians, wiiom not only your country's cause^ 
ot tiie jusiestaoger impels to battle. The liope, the cour- 
age of assailants is always greater tjian of tliosc wiio a€> 
upon the defensive. With hostile banners displayed youi 
are come down upon Italy: ¥ou bring the war.. Grief; 
injuries, indignities, fire your mindsand spur you forwari 
to revenge. First, they demand me, that ^ your general^ 
should be delivered up to them ; next, all of you. who had 
faugh t at the siege of Saguntum; and we were to beptt^ 
to death by theextiTemest tortures, Proud and cruel na-» 
tioa.1 Everything m]«t be yours, andat your disBO»lt 
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|ou are to^^reseribe to us mth irhoni we shall make war, 
with ^hoin we ishall make peace! You are to set us 
w>unds'; to sbiU us up within hills and rivers; but yoit^ 
f0u are not to observe the Hmiis whicli yourselves have, 
^^ i *' Pass not tlie Iberus." What next ? " Touch 
f»t the Saguiitifies : Saguntum is upon the Iberas; move 
jtat a ^tep towards that city." Is it a snmil matter, then^ 
|bat you have deprived us of our ancient possessions, Sicl- 
aod Sard] ma? you would have Spain too. Well; we 
lU yield Spain, and then— you will pass into Africa* 
ill pass, did I say ?— This very year -they ordered one 
^ their consuls into Africa — the otber into Spain. No, 
loldiers, there is nothing left for us, but what Ave can vtn- 
iicatewitii our swOrds. Come on, then. Ee men. Tht 
Romans may, with more safety, be cowards ; they have 
l^r oirn country behind them, have places of refuge io 
By to, and are ^eeure from danger in the roads thither; 
|ttt for you, there isno middle fortune between death and 
srictory. Let this be bw4 weM fixed in your minds; an4 • 
^l^iee again^ I say you are ecmquerors. ' 

WllL-^SpeetA af Mktrhal t& the Romcm Striate y imploring 
\ their Asiistance against ^gurtha. 

K IT is kijown to you, that king Micipsa, my fatlier, o» 
^13 death bed, iefi in charge to Jugurtha, his adopted son, 
conjunctly wiih my unfortunate brother Hiempsal and* 
byself, the childr^^i of his own body, the adraiuistratioii 
bf the kingdom of Numidia, direeting us to consider the 
s^ate and people of Rome, as proprietors of it. He 
charged us to use our best endeavours to be serviceable to 
4lie Rcrman, comraonwealth, in peace and war; assuring 
IIS, ihat your protection would prove to uis a defence a- 
fainsit all enemies, and would be instead of armies, forti- 
[fieatipns and treasures. 

While my brotiierand J were thinking of nothing but 
how to regulate ourselves according to the directions of 
jour deceased fether— Jugurtha— the most infamous of 
[mankind f— breaking through ail ties of gratitude, and ^f 
xominon htimaaity, and trampling on the aulhorrty of the 
Roman commonwealth, procured tlie murder of my Un- 
f fortunate brother, and has driven me from my throne and 
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native country^ thdugh he itnows I inherit from my gra^ 
father Massinissa, and my father Micipsai thefrtendsl^ 
and alliaaee of the Romans. 

For a Prince to he reduced by viHany, to my distrei^ 
ful circumstances, is calamity enough; bufmymisfoftasej 
are heightened by the consideration^-that I find mysdl 
obliged to solicit your assistance, Fathers, for the serried 
done you by my ancestors) not for any I have been sNc 
to render you in my own person. Jugurtha has piitl 
out of my power to deserve any thing at your hands ; ad 
has forced me to be burthensome, before I could be usen 
to you. And yet, if I had nH plea but my undeser*^ 
misery— a once powerful prince, the descendant of a rad 
of illustrious monarchs, now, without any fault of «J 
own, destituteof every support, and reduced tothenec«si 
ity of begging foreign assistance against an e&emy wW 
has seized my throne and my kingdom — if my uneqnaM 
distresses were all f had to plead— it would become W 
greatness of the Roman commonwealth, the arbttressd 
the world, to protect the injured^ and to check the trf 
ampii of daring wickedness over helpless ittnocence.— W 
to provoke your vengeance to the utmost, Jugurtha h$ 
driven me from the very dominions, which the senate ad 
the people of Rome gave to my ancestors ; and from whici 
my grandfather and my fatlier, under your umbrage^ ex- 
pelled Sypliax and the Carthagenians. - Thtis, Fatheilj 
your kindness to our family is defeated 3 and Jugt^rUttj 
in injuring me, throws contempt <>n you* 

O wretched prince I O cruel reverse of fortane ? Ofr 
ther Mrcipsa ! Is this the consequence of your gencrosi^j 
that he whom your goodness raised to an equality with y«« 
own children, should be the murderer of your childrea? 
Must then, the royal house of Numidia always be a scent 
of havoc and blood ? While Carthage remained, we safS» 
ed, as was to be expected, all sorts of hardships from tJieil 
hostile attacks ; our enemy near ; our only powerfd allj 
the Rom jn commonwealth^ at a distance. Whilcwe were 
so circumstanced, we were always in arms and in aciiofli 
When that j^courge of Africa was no more, we congratji- 
lated ourselves on the prospect of established peace. Bui 
instead of peace behold the kingdom of Nuihidia drenched 
with royal blood 1 and the only surviving son of its la«l 
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lag, flying from ai;i adapted murderer/^nd s^ekiof that 
pty in fofreigii paria, which he cannot command in his 
|rh kin^donn. - 

Whither— Oh { Whither shall I fly f If I return to the 
jpi palace of my ancestors, my father's throne is setzed 
^ the murderer of my brother. What can I there expect, 
|t that Jugurtha should hasten to imbrue, in my Uood^ 
^fiehapds which are now reeking with my brother's f If 
^ere to fly for refuge or assitance to any other court— 
^m what' prince can I hope for protection, if the Roman 
Immpo^eaith give me up? From my own family or 
lends, I have no> expectations. My royai father is no 
>ffe. He is beyond the reach of violence, and put of 
luring of the complaints of bis, unhappy son. Were my 
blhev.aiive, our muiual 5>jaipathy would besomealievi* 
mn. But he is hurried o«t of life, in his early youth, 
t the very hand^jwhich should have been tlie last to ia- 

5 re any of the royal family of Numidia. Tlie bloody 
iguplha hasL butchered all whom besu^ected to be it| 
^jy interest. Some have been destroyed by the lingemig 
Nment of tW cross- Others have been given a prey to 
jjftld beasts, and tlmr anguish made the sport of naen, 
P^xe cruel tlran wild beasts. If there be any yet alive, 
my are slint up in dungeons, there to drag out a U£e^ 
pre iiUolerable than death itself. ., 

j^Look down illustrious senators of Rome! from that 
bight of, power to which yQ« are raised, on the unexam-^ 
W^A distress of a prince, whais, by the cruelty of a wick* 
^ intruder, become an outcast from all mankind. Let 
*^ the crafty insinuations of him who returns murder fot 
'^opiioti, prejudice your judgment. Do not listen to the 
''^^ch who Jias butchered the son and relations of a king, 
3vho gave him power to sit on the same throne with his 
^» sons* I have been informed that he labours, by his 
fipissariesj to prevent your determining any thing against 
«»«» in his absence : pretending that I magnify my distress, 
►jBd might for him have staid in peace in my own king^ 
wno. But if ever the time comes when due ^vengeanee 
from above shall overtake him, he-will then dissemble as I 
i^o. Then he who now hardened in wickedness, triumphs 
over those whom his violence has laid low j ^iJl, in his turn, 
feel distiess, and suffer for his impious ingratitude to my 
/AlUa-, and his blood thirsty cruelty to my brother. 
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Oh mtiTdered, butchered brother! Ohj dearest tosi^ 
heart— now gone forever from my sight ! but dfhy afxKiM 
I lament his d^tb ? He is, indeed, deprh*ed of tlie blessed 
light of heaven^ of life and kingdom^ at once^ by tlie very 
person who ought to have been the first to hazard hit ova 
fife in defence of any one of Micipsa's fftfniiy! Bol as 
thtngs are^ tny brother is not so much depriv^ of these 
comforts, as delivered from terrouf, frmn flight, froin ex- 
ile, and the endless train of miseries) which rendd* life to 
me a burden. He lies full low, gored with wounds, ani 
festering in his own blood. But he lies in peftce. B9 
feels none of the miseries which rend my soul with agony 
and distraction, while i am set iip a spectacle to all raaa^ 
kind, of the uncertainly of human afTairs. So far frem 
having it in .my power to revedge his denth, i amnotmsi- 
ler of the means of securing my own life; So far from 
being in a condition to defend my kingdom from the vio- 
lence of the usorpier, i am oblfged to apply for forergs 
protection for my own person* 

Fathers! Senators of Rome!— iPhe arbjte?| of tlie 
world'! To you I Ay for refuge (t'6m the murderous ftry 
of Jugurtha. By your affection fof yourchitdren, by your 
love for your coontry, by your own virtues, by themajcf' 
. ty of the Roman commonwealih) by all that is sacred, 
and all that is dear to you, deliver a wretclied prince frois 
tmdeserved, unprovoked inj^iry 5 and savetiie kingdom of 
#Numidia, which is your own property, from being tl« 
prey off violence; usurpation and cruelty; 

IX.-^Speech of Cantdeius to the C^msuls; in which h &• 

mands tkctt the Pleheims my be admitted into tht Ciynsd- 

Mpy and that the hams prohibiting Pah'id^im wid B^ 

heian8/rtmi^inierm€arrytng,fnay he repeuled, 

WHAT an insult upon us is this ? If we are not so rich 

»s the Patricians, Are we not citizens of Rotlne as well «J 

they ? Inhabitants of the same country ?— Members^of the 

same community? The national bordering upon Rome, 

and even strangers more remote* are admitted, hot only 

to marriage with us, but to what h of much greater itn- 

portance— tlie freedom of the city. Are we, because t»e 

are commoners, to be worse treated than strangers? And 

when we4e«land ^mt the people may be free to bestow 
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Jieir offices and digniiies on^lrom tliey pleasje^ Do wq 
Iskatry thing unreasonable or new? Do we claim more 
iban their ordinal inherent rfght\? What occasion then^ 
ibr all this uproar, as i£ the universe were falling to ruin ? 
fhey were just going to lay violent hands upon me in the 
lenate house. 

/ Wliat I M«st this empire, then, he anavpidably over- 
^ned ( Must Rome of necessity sink at once, if a Plebei- 
tn worthy of the office, should be raised to the consul- 
ibip B The Patricians, 1 am persuaded, if they could^ would 
^rtve you of thecoipmon light, it certainly offends them 
Siat.you breathe, that you speak, that you have the shapes 
if men^ Nay, but to make a commoner a eonsui, would 
^y say they, a most enormou* thing.w.Noma PompilN 
ley}, however^ without being so much as a Roman citizen, 
^as made king of RomeT The elder Tarquin, ^y birth 
!tiot even an Italian, was nevertheless placed upon the 
Ihrone. Servlus Tuliius^ the son of a captive woman, (no 
body knows who his- father was) obtained the kingdom, as 
Ihe reward of his wisdom and virtue^ In those days, no 
man in whom virtue shone ccmspicuous, was rejected or 
despised on account of hrs race and descent. -And did 
Jhe state prosper the less ibr. that?. Were not these stran- 
|ers the very best of all -Our kings ? And supposing, now, 
that a Plebeian should have their talents and merit^ Would 
^ be suffered to govern us? r . 

- But, ^* f^e find, that, upon the aboliticm of th^ regal pow^ 
^r, no commoner was x;hose^ to the consulate.'' — And, 
%hat of that ? Before Noma's tkne, there were no poatifi''s 
lb Rome* Before Servius Teiiius's day^s, there was no 
census, no division of the people intodasses and centu- 
i^es. Who ever heard of i^nsuls before liie expulsion of 
.Tarquin the proud ? Dictators, we all know, are of mod- 
Nirn invention ; and so are tiie officers of tribunes, sedilles, 
:^usestors> Within ihese ten ycai?& we have made decem- 
virs, and we have unmade them« Is nothing to be done 
^iutwhat has been done befofe]^ That very law, forbid- 
^ng marrfa|;es of Patricians with Plebeians^ Is not that a 
new thing? Was there any such law before the decemvirs 
enacted it ? And annost shameful one it is in a free state. 
Soch marriages, it seems, will taiat the pure blood of the 
i^obility] Why, if they ilmk so, lei them take care to 
28 ' 
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match their »sters and daughters with men of their own 
tort. No Plebeian will do violence to the daoghter of a 
Patrician. Those are exploits for our prime noUes. 
There is no need to fear that we shall force any body in- 
to a contract of marriage. But, to make an express law 
to prohibit marriages of Patricians with Plebeiaos^ What 
is this but to show tlie utmost contempt of a^ and to de- 
clare one part of the community lo foe impure and unclean? 

They talk to us of the confusion there would be in &111- 
ilies, if this statute should be repealed^ I wonder th^ 
don't make a law against a commoner's living near « noble ^ 
man, going the same road (hat lie is going or being pres- j 
«nt at* the tame /east, or appearing ia the same roarfeet j 
place. They might as well pretend that these things ' 
wake conAisJOR in families, as that intermarriagea witt do 
it. Does not every one know that the children will be 
ranked according to the quality o£ their father, lei him be 
a Patrician or a Ptdl)eian ? In short, it is manifest enou^ 
that we have nothing in view, -but to be treated as raea 
and citizens ; Jior can they who oppose our demand ha?e 
any motive to it, but tlie love of domineering, i wouM 
fain know of you, consuls end Patricians, Is Uie 80vere%B 
power in the people of Rome, or in you ? 1 hope yoa^will 
allow, that tlie people can, at their pleasure, eithef make 
a law or repeal one. And will ycMi, then, as soon as any 
l^w is proposed to them, pretend to list them immediate ; 
lor the war, and hinder them from giving their sui&ageS| 
1^ leading them into the field ? 

Hear me consuls* Whetber the news of the war 70a 
talk of be true, or whether it be only a iaise rumouri 
spread abroad for nothing l^ut a eolour to send ^le people 
out of the city : I declare, as a tribune, that this people, who 
have already so often spilt their blood in our country's 
cause, are again ready to arm for its defence and its glo- 
ry, if they may be restored lo thi^r naturai rights, and 
you will no longer treat as like strangers in our own coun- 
try ; but if jrou account us unworthy of your alliance, by 
intermarriages;' if you will not suffer the entrance to the 
chief offices in the state to be open to all persons of mer- 
it, indifferently, but will confine your choice of magistrates 
to the Senate alone — talk qf wars as much as ever ym 
pkas^-^paiflt in your ordinary discourses^ the league an* 
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power of onr enemieis^ ten times tnore dreifcdrul than you 
io now«^l deciarey that this people, whom you so unttch 
ijespise^ and to whom, you are nevertheless indebted for 
ftll yout" vietorteSy shfiH never more, enlist themselyes — not 
Bt man of them shaU take arms — not a man of them shall 
Eixpose his life for imperiotis lordsy with whom he can 
neither share the dtgaUres of the statCj nor in private life^ 
bttve any alliance by marriagef 
■' ( ■ • - " - . . ' ' ' ■ _ • 

IL.'-^Spmh of Juinxm Brutm, &vtrihe dead Body of Lu- 
' • creiia. 

; Y£Sy noble lady, I fiwear by this blood, which was once 
to pitre, and .whiph nothing but royal villany couki have 
poUuted) that I will pursue Lucius Tarquinius the . proud^ 
bis wicked wife and their children, with ^re and sword ^ 
Bdr will I ever suil^ any of that tkmily, or^f any o^er 
tvbhtsoever, to be king in Rome : Ye ^ods, 1 call you ta 
witness thiii my oath l-«-Tfaere^ Koxxmns, turn yotur eyes to 
that sad spectacle-r^the daughter of Lucretia, Catalinus' 
%rife«-*she died by her own band. See there a noble Ia« 
4y^ whom the lusl of a Tarquin teduced to the necessity 
p£ being her own executioner, to attest her innocence. 
Haspitably.entertiatned by her, as a kinsman of her hus^ 
band's, Sextus^ the perfidious guest, became her brutal 
lEHVisher* Thqi chaste, the generous Lucretia, could ihot 
survive tlie insult* Glorious woman ! But once only treat<^ 
ed as a slave, she thought life no longer to be. endured. 
JLucretta, as a woman^ disdained a life that depended on a 
lyf ant's will | and shall wc — shall men, with such an ex« 
adiple before our eyes, and after five and twenty years of 
ignominious servitude, shall we, through a fear of dying, 
defer one single instant to assert our liberty? No, Ro- 
^rnans^ pow is the time ;^-the favourable moment we have 
so long waited for^ is come. Tarquin is not at Rome. 
The Patricians are at the head of the ehterpFise* The 
city is a1)undantly provided with men. arms, and all things 
necessary.'— There is nothiii^. wanting to secure the suc- 
cess, if our own coilrage does not fail us. And shall tlrose 
w^arriours who have ever been so brave when foreign ene- 
mies were to be subdued, or when conquests were to be made 
to gratify the ambition and avarice of a Tarquin, be then 
only cowar4s, when they are to deliver themselves from 
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slavery ?-^Some of you are perhaps iotifBtdated by dw 
army which Tarquin now^ommand^. The soldierS) 70a 
imagine, will take the par t of their general. Banish so 
groundless a fear. The love af liberty is natural to aM 
ineR. Your fellow citizens in the camp feel ilie weight of 
oppression, with as quick a sense as you thatareinKome; 
they will as eagerly seiae the occasion of thro^og oStba 
yoke. But let iis grant that there are seme a^ong them, 
who, through baseness of spirit, or a bad education, viil 
be disposed to favour the tyrant. The number of these.j 
can be but small, and we have means su^licieot in our hands j 
to reduce tfaem to reason. They havi^ left us hostngo,^ 
more dear to them than life.-^Thehr wives^ iheir childrea> 
their fathers, their mothers, are here in tte city* Cour- 
age, Romans, the fods are for us^ — those gods, whose 
temple and altars the impious Tarquib has profan^, bj 
sacrifices and libatioas, made witli polluted hands, poliutetf 
with biood,iLnd with numberles»-unexptated crimes cocd- 
mitted against his subjects.^ Ye gods, who protected out 
forefathers— ye genii, who watch for the preservation and 
glory of Rome, do you inspire us with courage and una- 
nimity in this glorious cause, and we w^, to our tost 
breath, defend your worship from alt profanalion ! 

XL — Demosthenes to the Athenians, exciting them tc pr(tti» 
cute the War against Philip. 

WHEN f compare, Athenians, the speeches of some 
amongst us^ with thcTir actions, I am at a.lo3s to recoacile 
what 1 see with what I hear. Their protestations are Aill 
of zecCl agaln$t the public enemy; but their measures are 
so inconsistent, that all their professions become suspect- 
ed. By confounding you with a variety of projects, they 
perplex your resolutions; and lead you from executing 
what is in your power, by engaging you in schemes not 
reducible to practice. 

'Tis true, there was a time, when we were powerful 
enough, not only to defend our own i>orders> and protect 
our allies, but even to invade Philip \n his own dominions. 
Yes, Athenians, there was such a japctufei. I remendier 
it well. But, by neglect of proper opp0r.tu9rti.es, wo are 
no longer in a sitoation to be invaders 3 it wjH be weU ibr 
us, if » e can provide for our own defence, and X)ur allies. 
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Never d>d any conjuRGlure; require so much (Mrudence as 
4his. Hovirever, 1 should not, despair of seasoaable reme* 
dies, had I the art to prevail with you to be unaninious in 
. fight tneasures. The opportamties which have so often 
escaped us^ have not been lost through %norance or want 
of jtidgmeni, but through negli^nce or tr<eacbery. !(* I 
assu0ie at this time, more than ordinary liberty of speech,. 
I eoDJare you to suffi^r patiently those truths, which have 
no other end but your own good. You have too many 
reasons lo bo sensible how much you have suEered by 
bearkening to sycophants I shall therefore^ be |>laHi, in 
layfog belore you the grounds of past oniscarrif^esj^ in or*- 
deir to correct you in your future conducL 

You may remember it is not above three cnt lour years 
since we had the news t>f Fhtlip's laying siege to th^ for- 
tress of Juno, in Thra^ It was^ as i think, in Octobee^ 
^MPe received this intelligence. We voted an immediate 
supply of thiieescore talents; forty men of war were or- 
dered to^ sea ; and so zealooss were we> that preferring the 
Becessities of the state to our very laws', our dti^^ns a-- 
bove the age of 'five and forty y^ars, were commanded to» 
l^rve. What followed ^ A whole year was spent idly^ 
wUhoui any thing donoi^and it was but in the third month|. 
af the following year, a little after the celebration of the * 
least of Ceresy that Chafa4emus set ^ili furnished wrtlino» 
Boore than ftve taletrts^ and tea galleys, not half manned*. 

A rumor wa^ spread that Phdip was sick« That rumour 
tKas followed by attother-^-that Philip was dead. And 
llieo^as if al> danger died vpi th hhn^ you dropped^ your 
preparationsf whereiis theO) then was your time to push, 
atadbeactivef tl^n wasyoiar lime to, secure yourselves^ 
' sknd confound him at once.. Had your resolutions) taken> 
^itb so miifch heat>. beto as warmly seconded, by action^ 
you had then been as terrible to Philip, as Philip, recover- 
ies, is now to you; " To what purpose, at this time, these- 
rejections ? What is done cannot be undone^'^ But by 
yourleave^Alhcmia^ns, though past moments are not to be^ 
recalled, past errors may be repeated. Have we not, now,, 
a fresh provocation to war^ Let the memory <lf over- 
sigh ts^ by which you. have suffered so mtich, instruct youi 
to be more vigilant in the present danger. If the Olynr 
liuan^, are not instantly succoujEod^ and with youjc lUmo^t 

2a*- : 
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efibrtS) you become assistants to Philip, and serve him 
more eSecttially than he can help himself. 

It is not, surely^ necessary to warn yoo, that votes alone 
can be of no consequence. Had your resolutions, of them- 
selves, the virtue to compass what you intend, we should 
not see them multiply every day, as they do, and upon 
every occasion, with so little efiect ; nor would PhlKp be 
in a condition to brave and affront us in this Biatiner^— 
Proceed then, Athenians, to support your delifoeratioos 
with vigor. You have heads capable of advising what k 
best ; you have judgment and experience to discern what is 
right J and you have power and opportunity to execate 
what yoo determine. What time so propel: for , action ? 
What occasion so bappy ? And when cao you hope for 
such another if this be neglected ? Has not Philip, contra* 
ry to all treaties^ insulted yoti in Thrace ? Doer he not, at 
this instant, straiten and invade your confederates, wbom 
you have solemnly sworn to protect ? I3 he not an implsf 
cable enemy ? A faithless ally ^ The usurper of provinces, 
to which he has no title nor pi^eteoce ? A stranger, a bar- 
barian, a tyrant ? And^ indeed, what is he not? 

Observe^ I beseech you, men of Athens, how different 
your conduct appears, from the practices of your ances- 
tor]^. They were friends to truth and plain baling, and 
detested flattery and servile compliance* By unanimous 
consent, they continued arbiters of all GU-eece, f<lr the 
space of forty-five years, without interruption 5 a public 
fund of no less than ten thousand talents was ready for 
any emergency ; they exercised over the i(ings of Mao^- 
don, that authority which is due to barbarians; obtained 
both by sea and laod, in their own persons, frequent and 
signal victories; and, by their noble exploits, transmitted 
to posterity an immortal memory of their virtue, superiour 
to the reach of malice and detraction. It is to them we 
owe that gVcat number of public edifices, by which the 
city of Athens exceeds all the rest of the world in beauty 
and magnificence. It is to them we owe so many stately 
temples, so richly embellished, but above fdl, adorned with 
the spoils of vanquished enemies. But visit their <own pri* 
vate habitations ; visit the houses ot Aristides, Milttades, 
or any other of those patriots of antiquity f you will find 
nothing^ not the least mark ot ornam^nt^ to disti&gutslt 
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»a from their neighbours^ They took part in the gov- 
^menty not to enrich themselves^ but the public ; they 
id DO scheme or ambition but fdr the public; nor knew 
ty interest, but for the public. It was by a 4;Iose and 
9S^y application to the general good of their country, 
ran exemplary piety towards the immortal gods, by a 
rict faith and religious honesty betwixt man and man^ 
fed a nioderation always uniform, and of a peace, they 
iabtislfied that^reputation, which remaninsto this day, 
ftd will last to utmost poster i ty . 

Sucht^Q mea of Athens, were your ancestors; so glori- 
as ia the «ye of the world ;. so bountiful and munificent 
iriheir country; so sparing, so modest, so self-denying 
% themselves^ What resembliwce can we find in the 
leseot generation, of these great men ? At a time when 
iour aneient competitors have left you a clear stage ; 
^Q the Lacedemonians are. disabled ; the Thebans em* 
loved in troubles of their own; when no other state 
rlmtever isjn a condition to rival or molest you ; in shorty 
►hen you are at fullliberty ; when you have the opportu- 
py and the power to become once more the sole arbiters 
k Greece ; you permit, patiently, whole provinces to be 
crested from you ; yoti lavish the public money in scan-^ 
hlovis and obscure uses ; you suffer your allies to perish . 
^ time of peace, whom you preserved in time of war :* 
11^ to suni upaU, you yourselves, by your inercenary 
souri, and servile resignation to the will and pleasure oC 
pssigniug insidious leaders, abet, enxiourage and strength* 
ia tte most dangerobs and formidable of your enemies. 
Sfcs, Athenians, 1 repeat it, you yourselvea are the con- 
[rivers of your own ruin. Lives there a man who ha& 
Denfidence enough to deny it?— Let him.arise a^d assign^ 
ar lie can, any other cause of the success and prosperity of 
Philip. " But," you reply, " what Athens may have lost 
in reputation abroad, she has gained in splendor at home. 
Was there ever a |[reater appearance of prosperity ? A 

Seater face of plenty ?- Is not tjie city enlarged? Are not 
e streets better paved» houses repaired and beautified ?'' 
Away with such trifles ; shall I bepaid with counters ?^ An 
old square new vamped up ! A fountain I An Aqueduct I 
Are these acquisitions to brag of ? Cast yonr eye upon the 
pnagij»trate, under yhose ministry yo^i bonst these precioua 
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improvements. Behold the despicable creature, rwdl 
all at once, frotn djrl to oppalence ; from the lowest ol 
scurity to die highest honours. Have not some of thai 
upstarts btuJt private housei and seats> vieing with tM 
most sumptuous of our public palaces? A^4 bow haa 
their fortunes and their power increased, but as the ceai 
fiumweaUh has been rofned and impoverished ? 

To what are we to impute these disorders ? And M 
what cause assign the decay of a 8tate» J^ powerful aiil 
flourishing in past times? The reason is plaiii.-^The sei 
vant is now become the master. Tlie ms^istrate ^ 
then subservient to the people; punbhmentfr and reward 
were properties of the people ; aU bonoursj digntties sm 
preferments^ were dispoi^ hy the vaice and £ivwmr dm 
people; btit the magisltate nx>w has usurped the right ci 
the people, and exercises an arbitrary authority over Im 
ancient and natural lord. You, miserable people I (thi 
meafi while without money, wtthout friends) from beii^ 
ihe ruler, «re become the servant) firomlMlHg the master 
the dependent; happy that these gov^nosws, into, wi^osl 
hands you have thus resigned your own power, are s4 
good and so gracioua a& to continue your poor altowwia 
to see plays. 

Believe tne, Athenians, if recovering from this lethargy] 
. you would assume the ancient freedom and spirit of youi 
Ikthers ; if you would be your own soldiers and yomr awn 
commanders^ confiding no linger your affiiirs in foreigd 
or mercenary hands ; if yon would charge yourselves witb 
your own defence^ employing abroad, for the public,^ what 
you waste in unprofitable Measures at home f the worldf 
might, once more, behold you making a %ure worttiy at 
Athenians. ^ You would have us then (you sa;^ } do ser-' 
vice in our ^mies, in our own persons^ ^nd fot so^doing'y 
you would have the pensions we receive, in time of peace^ 
accepted as pay in time of war^ Is it ihus we are to un-^ 
derstand you ?^*— Yes^, Athenians, ^lis^ my plaJn meaniag,. 
I woukt make it a standing r^le, that no person, great (^ 
little, should be tlie better for the public moneys: wfad 
Shoutd grudge (^ employ it for the public se^vk^ Aie^ 
we in peace ? The public is Charged with, your subidstence.. 
Are we in war, or under a necessity at this time, to ente^ 
into a war? Let ynar gratitude oblige y(m to accept, aa 
— r,in defence of your benefeclors, what you receive^ in* 
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|eaco, as mere bounty .-^Thus, without aov innoTatioQ ; 
jHthout altering or abolishing any thing, but pernicious 
lovdtKSy iBtrodiiced for the encouragement of sloth and 
llteness ; by converting only^ for the future, the same funds^ 
1^ the.use' of th^ serviceable, which are spent, at present^ 
^n the unprofitable ; you may be well served in your 
fetrmies; your troops regularly paid; justice duly admin- 
bteied; the public revenues reformed end increased; and 
kyery member of the commonwealth rendered useful to his 

Emtry, according to his age and abili^> without any fur- 
r biu*then to the state* 

This, O men of Athens^ is what my duty prompted me 

represent to you upon this occasion. May the Gods iii- 

ire yoU) to determine upon such measures, as may be expe- 

lient for the particular and general good of our country ! 

^ll^JupUer to the infmour Deities, f&rbidding them to 
f. take any part in the Contention between the Oreeke and 
\ Trojans. — Homer. 

'^ AURORA, now, fair daughter of the dawn, 

p Sprinkled with rosy light the dewy lawn ; 
i when Jove conven'd the senate of the skies, 
Where high Olympus' cloudy tops arise. 
The sire of gods his awful silence broke ; 

The heavens, attentive, trembleii as he spoke :-« 
^' *' Celestial states ! ImroortHl gods I Give ear : 
y Hear our decree ; and reverence what ye hear r 
l*^ The fix'd decree, which not all heaven can aiove : 
?* Thou fate fulfil it: and ye powers, approve. 

What god shall enter yon forbidden field, 
ti Who yields assistance or but wills to yield ; 
f Back to the skies, with shame he shall be driven, 

Gash'd with dishonest wounds, the scorn of heaven: 
[ Or, from our sacred hill, with fury thrown, 
I Deep in the dark Tartarean gulf shall groan ; 
! With burning chains fix'd to the brazen floors, 

k And locked by hell's inexorable doors : 
f As far beneath th* infernal centre hurlM, 
I As from thsit centre to tb' etherial world. 

Let eath, submissive, dread those dire abodes, 

Nor tempt the vengeance of the god of gods. 

League all your forces, then, ye powers above j 
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Your itrenfth uotfe agaiost tb« migtat of Jove. 

Let down our golden everla^tiog cbaisi 

Whose strong embrace holds heavea, and earth & mail 

Strive all of mortal and immortal birtb. 

To drag) by this^ the thund'rer down to earth« 

Ye strive in vaioa If I but stretch this hand, 

1 heave the gods, the dceftn and the land* 

I fix the chain to great Olympus^ he^bl. 

And the vaiK world hangs trembling in my sight 

For such I reign unboui^ed and above : 

And such are men^ and gods^ jcompar'd to Jore.'^ 

Xf II.— ^neas to jQtiem Diio^ giving an 4cc0unt~ 0f A 

Sack of Ttoy* — VmoiL. 

ALL were attentive to the godlike man^ 
When, from his lofty coucby he thus began : — 
Great Queen I What you command me to relate 
Renews the sad remembrance of our fate ; 
An empire from its old foundations rent^ 
And every woe the Trojans udderwent ^ 
A pop'lous city made a desert nkce ; 
All that t saw and part of whidi I was/ 
Not e'en the hardest of our foes could heat* 
Nor stern Ulysses tell without a tear. 

'Twas now the dead of night, when sleep repairs 
Our bodies worn with toils, our mind with cares, 
When Hector's ghost before my sight appears : 
Shrouded in blood he stood, and bathM in tears : 
Such as when, by the fierce PeUdes slaioi 
Thessalian coursers draggM him o'er the plain. 
Swoln were his feet, as when the tbougs were thrust 
Through the pierc'd limbs 5 his hody black with dust 
Unlike that Hector, who, return'd from toils 
Of war, triumphant, in ^acian spoils 5 
Or, him who made the fainting Greeks retire, 
Hurling amidst their fleets the Phrygian fire. ' 

His hair and beard were clotted stiff with gore i- \ 
The ghastly wounds he for his country bore, 
Now streamed afresh. 
I wept to see the visionary man ; 
And, whilst my trance continued, thus began ; 
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*' O light of Trojans, and support of Ti^oj^, 
Tliy falher's champion^ and thy country's joy ! 
O, long expected by thy friends I From whence 
Art tbou so late retuni'd to our defence? 
Alas f what wounds are th^se ? What new disgrace 
Deforms the manly honours of thy face ? 

The spectre groaning from his inmost breast. 
This warning, in these mournful words express'd. 
» <' Haste, goddess born ! Escape by timely ^ight, 
^he flames and horrours of this fatal nightj 
Thy foes already have possessed oar waS 5 
Troy nods from high, and totters to tier fall* 
Enough Is paid to Priam's royal name, ^ 

' Enough tiD country,' and to deathless fame. 
If by a mortat arm my father^s throne 
Could have been sav'i--this arm the^feat had done. 
Troy now commends to thee her future state, - 
And gives her gods companions of her Ikte $ 
Under their umbrage hope for happier walls. 
And follow where thy various fortune calb.'^ 
He said, and brought from forth the sacred choir» 
The gods and relics of th' immortal fire, ; 

New peals of shouts eame thnnd'rtng from afar, 
Cries, threats, and loud lament, and mingled war; 
The noise approaches^ though our palace stood 
Aloof from^treets, embosom'd close with wood ; 
Louder and louder still I hear th' alarms 
Of human cries distinc4, and clashing arms;. 
^ Fear broke my slumbers, 

I mount the terrace 5 thence the town survey, 
And listen what the swelling sounds conv^. 
Then Hector's faith was manifestly cleared 5 
And Grecian fraud in open light appeared. 
The palace of Deipholus ascends 
In smokey flames, and catches on his friends. 
Ucalegon burns next ; the seas are' bright 
With splendours not their Ojvm, and shine with spark- 
^ ling light. 

New clamours and new clangours now arise^ 
The trumpets' voice, wUh agonizing cries. 
With phren2iy seiz'd, I run to meet th' alarms, 
Resolv'd on d^th, resolv'd to die in arms* 
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But first to gather frieirfs, wiiti whom t^ oppose, 
If fortune favoured and repel the foes, 
By courage rou^M, by love of country fir'd. 
With sense of honour and revenge inspir'4. 

Pantheus, Apollo's priest, a sacred name, 
Had scap'd the Grecian swords and passM the flases, 
With lelics loaded, to my doors he fled. 
And by the hand his tender grandson led. 

" What hope, O Pantheus? Whither can we run? 
Where make a stand? Or, What can yet be done! 
Scarce bad I spoke, when Pantheus, with a groan, 
** Troy is no more I Her glories now are gene* 
The fatal day^ th' appointed hour is come, | 

Wheo wrathful /ove's irrevocable doom j 

Transfers i\\e Trojan state to Grecian hands: ! 
Our city's wrapt in flames^ the foe commands. 
To several posts their parties iheycliv^de $ 
Some block the narrow streets; some scoar ilie wide; 
The bold they kill ; th' "Unwary they surprise j 
Who fights meetsdeath^ land <iea^ finds him who flies." 

XlY.^Moloch the fallen ingel^ to the infernal powerSf t* 
citing them to renew the ^or.— M«*tqn. 
MY sentence is for open war* Of wiles 
More uneiwert, I boast not^ then let those 
Contrive who need : or when they i^ed, not nov. 
For while they sit contriving, i^all tl)e rest, 
Millions that stand in arms, and longing wait 
The signal to ascend, sit ling'ring here, 
Heav'ns fugitives, and for tt^ir dwelling place 
Accept this dark opprobrious den of shame^ 
The prison of his tyranny, who reigns 
By our delay ? No ; let ns rather choose, 
Arm'd with hell flames and fury, all at once, 
O'er heaven's high towers to force resistless way, 
Turning our tortures into horrid arms, 
Against the tori'rer ; when, to meet tlie noise 
Of his almighty engine, he shall hear ^ 

Infernal thunder; and, for lightning, see - 

Black fire and horrour shot with equal rage 
Among his angels^ — and his throne itself, 
MixM with Tartareao sulphur aad «trang0 fire. 
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His own invented iorments. But perhaps^ \jj 

The way seems difioicult and steep to scale. 
With upright wing, against a higher foe. 
Let such bethink them, if the sleepy drench 
Of that forgetful Jake benumb not still, 
Tliat in our proper motion we ascend 
Up to our native seat ; descent and fall ^ 
To us is adverse* Who but felt of late, 
' When the fierce foe hung on our broken rear J 

Insulting, and pursued us through the deep, '^ 

With what compulsion and laborious flight, 4^ 

We sunk thus low ? Th' ascent is easy then. ^ 

Th' event is fear^d« Should we again provoke 
Our stronger, some worse way his wrath may find, 
To our destruction ; if there be in hell. 
Fear to be worse destroyed : What can be worse 
Than to dwell here, driven oiit from bliss, condemn'd 
In this abhorred deep to utter woe ; 
Where pain of unextinguishable fire, 
Must exercise us without hope of end, 

The vassals >ofljis anger, when the scourge 

Inexorable, and the torturing hour 

Calls us to penance ? More destroy M than thus . 

We should be quite abolish'd and expire. 

What fear we then ? What doubt we to incense 

His utmost ire ? Which to the height enraged, 

Will either quite consume us, and reduce 

To nothing this essential, (happier far. 

Than miserable, io have eternal be^ng) 

Or if our substance be indeed divine^ 

And cannot cease to be, we are at worst 

On this side nothing 5 and by proof we feel 

Our power sufiicient to disturb this heaven, 

And with perpetual inroads to alarm, 

Though inaccessible, his fatal throne } 

Whi(^, if not victory, is yet revenge. 

XY. '^Speech of Belial^ advising S^nee* — Ib.. 

I SHOULD be much for open war, O peers^ 
As not behind in hate, if what was urg'd 
Main reason to persuade immediate war. 
Did not dijssuade the most^ and seem to cast 
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Ominous conjecture. on the whole success ; 
When he who most excels in feats pf armS) 
In what he counsels, and in what excels. 
Mistrustful, grounds his courage on despair I 

And utter dissolution, as the scope 
Of%ll his aim, after some dire revenge. 
First, what revenge? The towers of heaven areffl 
Wild armed watch, that render all access 
Impregnable \ oft on the bordering deep 
Incamp their legions \ ar, with obscure wing, 
Scout far and wide, into the realm of uight, 
Scorning surprise. Or could we break our vay 
By force, and at our heels all hell should rise 
; With blackest insurrection, to copfound 

r Heaven s purest light — yet our great enegjy, 

\ All incorruptible, would on his throne, 

i Sit unpolluted ; and the etherial mould, 

Incapable of stais, would soon expel ^ 

1 Her mischief, aud purge off the baser fire, 

I Victorious. Thus repals'd, our final hope 

Is flat despair. We must exasperate 
i Th' alrnighly victor to spend all his rage. 

And that must end us ; that must be our cure, 
To be no more. Sad fate ! For who would lose, 
\ Though full of pain, this intellectual being. 

Those tiioughts that wander througli eternity, 
To perish rather, swallow'd up and lost 
In the wide womb of uncreated nightj 
Devoid of sense and motion ? And who know$, 
Let this be good, whether our angry foe* 
Can give it, or will ever ? How he can, 
I Is doubtful 5 that he never will is jsure. 

Will he, so wise, let loose at once his ire, 
I Belike through impotence, or unaware,/ 

To give his enemies their wish, and end 
Thern in his anger, whom his anger saws 
To punish endless ? Wherefore cease* we then? j 
I Say they who counsel war, we are decreed, 

ReserV'd and dest^in'd to eternal woe ; 
Whatever doing, what can suffer more, 
What can we sufier worse? \% this then worstj 
Thus sitting, thus consMUinij,. thu^ in umi 
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What when we fled afaain, pursued and struck 
With heaven's afflicting thunder, and besought 
The deep to shelter us ? This hell then seem'd ' 
A refuge from those wounds ; or when we lay 
Chain'd on the burning lake r That sure was worse. 
What if the breath (hat kindled those grim fires^ 
Awak'd should blow them into sevenfold rage, 
And plunge us in the flames ? or from above 
Should intermitted vengeance arm again 
His red right hand to plague us ? What if all 
Her stores were openM and this firmament 
Of hell should :spout her cataracts of fire. 
Impendent horroufs, threatening hideous fall 
One day upon our heads ; while we, perhaps 
' Designiqg or exhorting glorious war, 
Caught in a fiery tempest, shall be hurl'd 
* Each on his rock transfixed, the sport and prey 
Of wrecking whirlwinds, or forever sunl^ 
Under yon boiling ocean, wrapt in chains ^ 
Tliere to converse with everlasting groans, 
Unrespited, un pi tied, unrepriev'd, 
Ages of hopeless end ! This would be worse* 
War, therefore, open or cimcealM, alike 
My voice dissuades. 



SECTION V. 

DRAMATIC PIECES. 

■ A 

h DIALOGUES. 

I. — Belcour and Siockwell.'^WEBT Indian.. 
Stockw. MR. BELCOUR, I am rejoiced to see y<«; 
you are welcome to England. 

BtL I thank you heartily, good Mr. Stock welL Yoa 
and I have long conversed at a distance ; now we are inet; 
and the pleasure this meeting; gives me, amply compensall» 
for the perils I have run through in accomplishing it. 

Stock, what perilsi Mr. Beicour ? I could not have 
thought you would Lave met with a bad passage at thif 
time o'year. 

Bd, Nor did we. Courier like, we came posting to yoor 
shores, upon the pinions of the s wiftest gales that ever Wew- 
It is upon English ground all my difficulties have arisen; 
it is the passage from the river side I complain of 

Stock. Indeed f What obstructions can you have met 
between this and the river side ? 

Bel. Innumerable I Your town's as full of defiles as the 
island of Corsica; and I believe they are as obstinately 
defended. So much'hurvy, bustle and confusion on your 
quays s so many sugar casks> porter butts and common 
council men in your streets ; that unless a man marched 
with artillery in his front, it is more than the labour of an 
Hercules can effect, to make any tolerable way through 
your town. 

Stock. I am sorry you have been so incommoded. 

Bd^ Why, truly it was all my^own fault Accustomed j 
to a land of slaves, and out ot patience with the whole tribe j 
of customhouse extortioners, boatmen, tjdewaiters and 
"water bailiffs, that beset me on all sides, worse than a 
swarm of moschettoes, I proceeded a little too rQughly to 
brush them away with my ratan. The sturdy rogues took 
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Ihis in dudgeon; and beginning to rebel, the mobphoM 
iSifferent sides, and a furious scuffle ensued ; in the course 
l^f which, my penon and apparel sufie^ed so much, that I 
^as obliged to step into the firsr tavern to refit, before I 
ibon]d make 0y approaches in any decent trim. 

SiocJc. Well, Mr. Belcour, it is a rough sample you have 
^ad of my countrymen's spirit ; hut I trust you will not 
ifiiink the worse of them for it. 

l^BelJ Not at all, not at all : I* like them the better. — 
Fffere i only a visitor, I might perliaps wish them a little 
^ore tractable; but, as a fellow subject, and a sharer iu 
^iheir freedom, I applaud their spirit — though I feel the ef- 
Ifeets of it In every bone in. my skin.— —Well, Mr. Stock- 
^ell, for the' first time in ray life, here am I. in England ;. 
>|kt the fountain head of pleasure f in the land of beauty,, 
^^of arts and elegancies. My happy stars have given me a 
^good estate, and the conspiring winds have blowfiTme hith« 
kt to spend it. , 

^ ' Stock. To use it, hot to waste it, I should hope j ta treat 
rit, Mr* Belcour, not as ax vassal over whom you have a 
^wanton despotic power j but as a subject whom you are 
.bound to govern with a temperate and restrained author*- 

m^ 

I Bel. True, Sir, most truly said 5 mine's a commission^ 
|^»otaright| lam the offspring of distress, and every 
^'diiid of sprraw is my brother. While I have hands to 
[bold, tberefore, I will hold them open to mankind. But 
[•Sir,, my passions are my masters ; they take me where 
[they will;- and oftentimes they leave toreasoa andvir- 
; toe, nothing but my wishes and my sighs. 
I Stock. Come, come; the maa who c^n. accuse,, corrects 
[himself. - . 

Bel. Ah f That is an office I am weary of. I wish a 
ifnend would take it up ; I would to heaven yoa had leis- 
fure for the employ. But did you drive a trade to the 
ffour corners of tlie world,, you would not find t4ie task so- 
f toilsome as tokeep me from fkults. 
I Stock,. WeWf I am not discouragedt This candour tells^ 
iBie I should not have the fault of selfconceit to combat;: 
that, at leasts is not amongst the number. 
. &2i No; if I knew ths^ man on earth who thoughts 
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more humbly of me than I do of myself, I would takeW 
opinion, ancf forego my own. 

Stock. And were I to choose a pupil, it should be one of 
your complexion : so if you will corae along with me, n 
will agree upon your admission, and enter upon a coira 
of lectures directly. 

Bel. With all my heart. 

II.— Lady TowAly and Laiy Grace. — 

Provoked Husbani>.'v 

Lady T. .Oil, my dear Lady Grace I How couW yw 
leave me so unmercifully alone all this While? 

Lady G. I thought my Lord had been with you. 

Lady T. Why, yes— and therefore I wanted yourrelirf| 
for he has been in such a fluster here— — 

Lady G: Bless me ! For what ? 

Lady T. Only Our usual breakfast ; we have each of at 
had our dish of matrimonial Comfort this morning— we 
have been charming company. 

Lady G. I am mighty glad of it ; sure it must be a vast 
happiness, when man and wife can ^ive themselves tlK 
same turn of conversation ! ^ ^ 

Lady T. Oh, the prettiest thing m the world f 

Lady G. Now I should be afraid, that where two peo- 
ple are every day together so, they must be often in waal 
of something to talk upon. 

Lady T. Oh, my dear, you are the most mistaken ffl 
the world I Married people have thtngs to talk of, cbiM, 
ihatj never enter into the imagination of others.;— -Wby^ 
here's my Lotd and I, now; we have not been w&tivA 
above twa short y§ars,.yoa know, and we have already 
eight or ten thingVconstantlyl^a bank, that whenever we^ 
\ifani compan}', we* can take up any one of them for two 
hours together, and the liubject never the flatter; nay, i^ 
jwe have occasion for it-^ it will be as fresh next day ^ 
as it was- the first hour it entertained- us. 

Lady G. Certainly that must be vastly pretty. i 

Lady T. Oh, there's no life like it ! Why, t'other dayil 
for example, when vou difted abroad, iny Lord and I,rf 
ter a pretty cheerful teie a tete meal, sat uB down by the 
fire side, in an easy, indolent, pick tooth way, for abouta 
quarter of an hoar^as if ve had not thought of one ao^ 
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itUier's being, in the room. — At last, stretching himself 

&iid yawning — ^^My dear, says he— —aw you came 

liome very late last night. 'Twas but just turned of 

^Oy saysl.-^ — -I was in bed aw by eleven says 

^. — — Sq you are every night, says I.- Wei), says he, 

I ana amazed you can sit up so late.— — How can you be 
amazed, says J, at a thing that happens so often ? Up- 
on nvhich we entered into a conversation — and though this 
^s a point that has entertained us above fifty times al- 
pready,.we always find so many pretty new things to say 
^pon it^ that I believe in my soul it will last as long as I 
live* 

JLady G. But pray, in such sort of family dialogues, 
l(tliOttgh extreciely well for passing the time) does'nt there 
BOW and then enter some little witty sort of bitterness ? 

Zjctdy T. Oh yes ! Which does not do amiss at all. A 
^RBartrepartee,.with a zest of recrimination at the head 
vgaf it, makes the prettiest sherbert Aye, aye, if we did 
not mix ft little o£ the acid with it, a matrimonial society 
riifrould be so. luscious, that nothing but an old liquorish 
•"prudje would be able to bear it. 

Lady G. Well, certainly you have the most elegant 

taste . 

Lady % Though to tell you the truth, my dear, I rath- 

ver think we squeezed a little too much lemon into it this 

bout 5. for it grew so sour at last, that I think-— I almost 

iold hiwa he; was % foolr— r-and he again— ^talked some- 

, thing oddly — —of turning me'out of doors« 

Lady G. Oh ! Have a care of tlmt. * ' ' 

Larfi/ T Nay, if he should^ I may thank nay own wise 
father for it. 

Lady G. Bow so? 

Lady T, Why, when my good Lord first opened his 
honorable trenches before me, my unaccountable papa, ia 
.whose hands 1 then was, gave me up at discretion. 
Lady G^ How do you mean ? * 

Lady T* He said the wives of this age were come t# 
that pass, that he would not desire even his own daughter 
should be Irusted with pinmoriey 5 so that my whole train> 
of separate inclinations are left entirely at the mercy of a 
kusband^^ odd humour.. 
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« Lady Q. Why, (Iiat indeed is enough to make a worn 
of spirit look about her. 

Lady T. Nay, but to be serious, my dear— What wob 
you reaUy have a woman do in my case ? 

Lady G. Why if I had a sober husband as you have, 
would make myself the happiest wife in the worlds by I 
iBg as sober as he. 

Lady T. Oh^ you wicked thing ! How can you tea 
one at this rate, when you know he is so very sober i\ 
(except giving me money) there is aot one thing in I 
world he can do to please me. And I^ at the same \k 
partly by nature, and partly, perhaps, by keeping the b 
company, do with my soul love almost ev^ry thing. 
hates. I dote upon assemblies 3 my heart bounds at 
ball, and at an opera-^I expire. Then I love play to i 
traction ; cards' enchant me — and dice — put me out of i]q| 
little wits. Deao dear hazard f O what a flow of spiritti 
it gives one ! Do you never play at hasard^' child ? 

l^^jf G. Oh^ never ! I dont think it sits well upon v(k 
men ; there's something so masculine, so much the air of 
a rake in it. You see how it makes the men swear aod 
curse 3 and when a woman is thrown into the samepass^ 
ion — why-^ 

Lady T. That's very true; one is a little put to it> 
sometimes, not to make use of the same words to exprest 
it. 

Lady G. Weli^ and upon iU luck^ pray what words are 
you really forced to make use of ? 

Lady T. Why, upon a v^y hard case, indeed, when & 
sad wrong word is rising; just to one's tongue's end^ I givfr 
a great gulph and— swallow it. 

Lady G. Well-^and is it not enough to make you for* 
swear play as long as you live ? 

Lady T. Oh yes: I have forsworn it. 

Lady G, Seriously ? 

Lady 1\ Solemnly,^ thousand times; but then one is 
constantly forsworn. 

Lady G, And how can you answer that ? 

Lady T. My dear, what ve say when we arelosers; w« 
look upon to be no more binding than a lover's oath, or a 
great man's promise. But I beg pairdon, child : I shouli 
not lead you so far into the W4>rld j. you are a prude^ani 
design to livo soberly. 
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ftddy. G.* Why, I confess my nature and my education 

!\ ID a good degree confiqe me that way. 
laody r. Well, how a woman of spirit (for you don't 
ant that, child,) can dream of living soberly, is to me in* 
toceivable; for you will marry, I suppose. 
}'Lady O. I caiiU tell but I may» 
^Jjady T. And wont you live in town ? 
ti^y G* Half the year I should like it very well. 
^^tady r. My stars j And you would really live in Lon- 
half the year, to be sober in it f 
%dy G. Why not ? 
^Lady T. Why can't you as well go and be sober in the 
ifentTy ? 

tl^dy G. So I would— t'other half year. 
; Lady IT. And pray, What comfortable scheme of life 
PDuld you form now for your summer and winter sober 
ptertainments ? 
"Lady G, A scheme that I think might very well content 

XLady T. Ob, of all tilings, let's hear it. 

f Lady G. Why, in summer I could pass my leisure hours 

fcrid]Dg,in reading, walking by a canal, or sitting at the 
d of it under a great tree ; in dressing, dining, chatting 
Kith an agreeable friend } perhaps iiearing a little music> 
lading a dish of tea, or a game at cards — soberly ; man- 
Iging my family, looking into its accounts, playing with 
H&y children, if I Had any ; or in a thousand other innO" 
l&ent amusements — soberly^ and possibly by these means^ 
Tmight induce my husband to be as sober as myselt 

Lady T. Well, ray dear, thou art an astonishing crea- 
ture f For such priralHve antediluvian notions of life have 
have not been in any head these thousand years. Under a 

great trfeel ha! ha I ha! But I beg we may have the 

sober town scheme too — for I am charmed with the coun- 
try one. 

Lady G. You shall, and lill try to stick to my sobriety 
there too. ^ „ 

Lady T. Well, though I am sure it will give me the va- 
pours, I must hear it. 

lady G. Well, then, for fear of your fainting, madam, 
I will first so far come into the fashion, that I would nev- 
er be dressed out of it— but still it should be soberly 5 for 
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Attend you both ; continual discord make 
Your days and nights bitter and grievous still: 
May the hard hand of a vexatious need . 
Oppress and grind you ; till, at last; you find 
The curse of disobedience all your portion. 

Jaff, Half of your curse you have bestow'd in vain t 
Heaven has already crown'd our faithful loves 
With a young boy, sweet as his mother's beauty. 
May he live to prove more gentle than his grandsire; 
And happier than bis father* . 

Pri. No more. 

Jaff* Yes, ail 5 and (hen-r-adieu forever. 
Tbere's not a wretch that lives on common charity . 
But's happier than 1 ; for 1 have known 
The luscious sweets of plenty 5 every Jaight 
Have slept with soft content about my head, 
And never wak'd but to a joyful morning^ 
Yet now must fall ; like a full ear of corn. 
Whose blossom 'scap'd, yet's wither'd in the ripeniog. 

Fti. Home and be humble, study to retrench \ 
Discharge the lazy vermin of thy hall, 
Those pageants of thy folly ; 
Reduce ihe^glittVmg trappings of thy wife, 
To humble weeds, fit for thy little state : 
Then to some suburb cottage both retire : 
Drudge to feed a loathsome life. 
Home, home, I say. — * \E3^ 

Jaff. Yes, if my heart would I^ me— 
This proud, this swelling heart, home would I go, 
But that my doors are hateful to my eyes, 
Fill'd and damm'd up with gaping creditors. 
I've now not fifty ducats in the world 5 
Yet still I lam in love, and pleas'd with ruin. ' 

Oh, Belvidera I Oh f She is my wife—- 
And we.4it^4li)car our wayward fate together— 
fiut ne'er know comfort jtQore. 

IY>— Boniface and ^iiiti^W.— Beaux Stratagem. I 
Bon. THIS way, this way, Sir. I 

Aim* Your'e my landlord, lisuppose. ' 

• Bon. Ye% Sir, Pm old Will Boniface ; pretty well 

known upon this road, as the saying is. 
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- Aim* O, Mr, Boniface, your servant. 
* Bon, O, Sir — What will your honour ptease to drinki 
S the saying is ? 

^lAim, I have heard your to vn of Litchfield much famed 
piralej I think I'll taste that. 

Bofi. Sir I have now in my cellar ten tun of the best 
ie in Staffordshire ; 'tis smooth as oil; sweet as milk, cleat 
^ amber, and strong as brandy ;^nd will he just fourteen 
fiears old on the fifth day of next March, old style. 
-. Mm. You're very exact, I find, in the age of your ale. 

Bon. M punctual. Sir/ as I am in the age of my chil^ 
ken: — I'll show you such ale!— Here, tapster, broach 
immber 1706, as the saying is.— Sir, you shall taste my 
pmodommL — I have lived in Litchfield, man and bqy^ 
jrf>ove eight and fifty years, and I believe, have not con- 
kuaaed eight and fifty ounces of meat. 

Aim: At a meal, you mean, if one may guess by youc 
bulk. . - , 

Bon. Not in my life, Sit: I have fed purely upon ales 
I have eat my ale> drank my ale, and 1 always sleep upon 
pje. [Enter tapster, with ct tankards 

l^iTow, Sir, you shall see.*-^ — ^Your worship's health : [drinks] 
r^Ha! Delicious, delicious! Fancy it Burgundy^ onlyfan^ 
ty it--— and 'tis worth ten shillings a quart. 
f Aun* [drinks'] ^Tis confounded strong. 

Bon. Strong I It must be so, or how should we be Strong , 
that drink it I 

I Jim. And have you lived so long upon this ale, land^ 
lord? 

' Bon. Eight and fifty yiears upon my credit, Sir; but it 
.killed my wife, poor woman, as thi^ saying is. 
I Aim. How Came that to paSs ! 

^ B^fi. I don't know how, Sir-^She would not let the al(» 
ktake its natural bourse, Sir 5 she ^as for qualifying it eve- 
iry now And then with a dram> as the saying is 5 and an 
honest gentleman^ that came this way from Ireland, made 
her a present of a dozen bottles of usquebaugh->but the 
poor woman was never well after---but j however, I was 
obliged to the gentl^riian, you know. 

Aim. Why, Was it the usqueba%h that killed her ? 

Bouk My lady Bountiful said s6*^she, good lady, did 
ti»hat could be dc^ne ; she cured lifer of three tyropaniejH*- 

go - 
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but tbe founh carried her off. But slie's bappy, and I'm 
contented, a$ the saying is. 

Mm. Who is that lady Bountiful you inentioned ? 

JBofi. Odd*s my life, Sir, ^e'lldritik her liealih : — {drinla] 
— My lady Bountiful- is one of tlie best of women. Her 
last husband, Sir Charles Bountiful, left lier ^orth a thou- 
sand pounds a year \ and I believe she lays out one lialf 
onH in charitable uses, for the good of her neighbours. 

Aim. Has Uie lady been any other way useful in her 
generation ? 

Bon. Yes, Sir, she has had a daughter by Sir Chades— 
the finest woman in all our ci^ntry, and tht^ greatest for- 
tune« She has a son too, by her first husband ; ^squi^e 
Sullen, who married a fine lady from London t'otSierday^ 
if you please, Sir. we'll drink his health* [drinks] 

Aim, What sort of a man is h^? 

Bon. Wiiy, Sir, the man's well enough ; says little, 
thinks less, and does — nothing at all, faith| but he's a 
man of great estate^ and values nobody. 

Aim, A sportsman, I suppose \ 

Bon, Yes, he's a man of pleasure ; jie plays at whist, 
and smokes his pipe eight and forty hours together some- 
times. " 

Aim. A fine sportsman truly ! — and married, you say? 

Bon, Ay ; and to a curious woman, Sir — But he's my 

landlord ^ and so a man, you know, would not Sir, my 

humble service to you. idrinks,'] — Though 1 value not a 
farthing what hefcao do to me 5 I pay him his rent al. 
quarter day : I have a good running trade — I have but one 
daughter, and T can give her hut no matter for that. 

Aim, You're very iifippy, Mr- Boniface^ pray What 
other company have you in town? 

, Bon, A power of fine ladies; and then we have the 
French Officers. 

Aim, O, that's right, you have a good many of those 
gentlemen : Pray how do you like their company ? 

Bon. So well as the saying is, that I could wish we had 
as many more of them. They're full of money, and pay ! 
double for every thing they have. They know, Sir, that '' 
we paid good round taxes for the taking of 'em j — and so 
they are willing (o leimburseusa little; one of 'em lodges 
in my house. [Bell riw^*]-— I beg your worship's par- 
don— — I'll wail on you again in hatf a minute. 
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V*^ — Lovegold and Lappet — MiseRi 
Low, ALL'S well Jiilherto; my dear money is safe. — 
b it you Lappet? 

'Lap. I should rather ask if it be you, Sir : why, you 
look so young and vigorous— 

Love. Bo 1 ? Do I ? 
_ Xop. Why, you grow younger and younger every day, 
Sr; you never looked half so youn^'in your life, Sir, as 
fou do now. Why, Sir, I "know fifty young fellows <Jf 
ive and twenty, that are older than you are. 
^Lot^e. That ma V be, that may be, Lappet, considering 
we lives they lead ; and yet I am a good ten years above 
Ifty. 

' ^p' Well, and what's ten years above fifty ? *tis the 
^^Ty fiower of a man's age. Why, Bir, you are now in 
the very prime oCyour life. 

Love, Very true, that's very true, as to understanding 5 
l^wt I am afraid, could I take off twenty years, it would do 
i&e no barm with the ladies. Lappet. — How goes on our 
^air with Marianna? Have you mentioned any thing 
Rb6ut what her mother can give her ? For nowadays no- 
^dy marries a woman, unless she bring something with 
Iter besides a petticoat. 

' Lap, Sir, why. Sir, tills young lady will be worth to you 
AS good a thousand pounds a year, as ever was told. 

Love. How ! A thousand pounds a yeajr? 
; Lap. Yes,^ir. There's in the first place, the article of 
|i table ; she has a very little stomach : — she does not eat 
above an ounce in a fortnight ; and;';then^^^ to the quali- 
ty of what she eats, you'll have no rieed^jp^f^rencli cook 
^on her account. As for sweetmeats she tn^tally hates 
them 5 so there is the article of desserts wi'ped on all at 
once, Youll have no need of a confectioner, who would 
be eternally bringing in bills for preserves, conserves, bis- 
^its, comfits, and jellies, of which half a dozen ladies 
^uld swallow you ten pounds worth at a meal. This, l 
think, we may very moderately reckon at two hundred 
pounds a year at least. For clothes, she has been bred 
up at such a plainness in them, that should we allow but 
ft>r three birlnnight suits in a year, saved, which are the 
least a town lady would expect, there go a good two hun- 
dred pounds a year more. — For jewels (of which sHe hates 
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the very sight) the yearly interest of what you most by 
out tD them would amount to one hundred pounds. — Last- 
ly, she has an utter detestation for. play, at which I have 
known several moderate ladies lose a good two thousand 
pounds a year. Now, let us take only the fourth part of 
that, which amounted to five hundred, to which if we M<^ 
two hundred pounds on the table account, two hundred 
pounds in clothes, and one hundred pounds in jewels- 
there is, Sir, your two tliousand pounds a year, in hard 
money. 

Love, Ay, ay, these are pretty things, it must be coft- 
fessed, very pretty^ things^ but tliere is nothing real In 
them. 

Lap, How, Sir ! is it not something real to bring you a 
vast store of sobriety, the inheritance of a love for' sim- 
plicity of dress, and a vast acquired fund of hatred for 
play? .. ^ 

Love, This is downright raillery, Lappet, to make roe 
up a fortune out of the expenses she won't put me to. — 
But there is another thing that disturbs me. Tou know 
this girl is young, and young people generally love one 
another's company $ it would ill agree with a person of 
my temper to keep an assembly for all the young rakes, 
and flaunting girls in town. 

Lap. Ah, Sir, how little do you know of her! This is 
another particularity that I had to tell you of ;-«she has 
a most terrible aversion to young people, and loves none 
but persons of your years, f would advise you, above 
all things, to take care not to appear too young. She in- 
sists on sixty, at least. She say3 that fifty six years are 
not able to content her. 

Love. This humour is a little strange, methinks. 

Lap. She carries it further, Si^, than can be imagined. 
She has in her chamber several pictures ; but, what do 
you think they are? None of your smoothfaced young fel- 
lows, your Adonises, your Parises and your Appollos : 
No, Sir, you see nothing there, but your handsome figures 
of Saturn, king Priam, old Nestor, and good father Anclii- 
ses upon his son's shoulders. 

Love. Admirable I This is more than I could have hop* 
ed I to say the truth, had I been a woman, f should n^ver 
have loved young fellows. 
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^ Lap, I believe you: pretty sort of stuff, indeed; to be 
In love with your young fellows t Pretty masters^ indeed^ 
irith tbeir fine coni|>iexionsy and tbeir fine featbers ! 

Love^ And do you really tbink me pretty tolerable? 
K Imp* Tolerable I you are ravishing : If your picture 
was drawn by a good band. Sir, it would be invaluable! 
Turn about a littlp, if you please-^there, what can be 
wore charming ? Let me see you walk<^there^s a person 
for you J tall, straight, free and degagee ; Why, Sir, you 
have no fault ^bout you. 

r Lov^ Not aiany — ^hetn — heoi — not many, I thank heav* 
en; only a few rheumatic pains now and then^anda small 
catarrh that seizes me sometimes. 

» Lap, Ah, Sir, that's nothing ; your catarrh sits very 
'^e\\ upon you, and you cough with a very good grace. 

Love. But tell me, What does Marianna say of my per* 
son? 

Lap* jShe has a particular pleasure in talking of it f and 
I assure you Sir, I have not been backward, on all such 
piccasions, to blazon forth your merit^ and to make her 
sensible how advantageous a match you will be to her ? 

Love, You did very well and I am obliged to y0u<. 

Lap- B.ut, Sir, ( have a small favotur to ask of you ; — I 
ftave a lawsuit depending, which I am on the very brink of 
>losu)g, for want of a little money ; [Hs looks gravely] and 
pjjrou could easily procure ngiy success, if you had the teasi 
friendship for me.,^^You can't imagine,. Sir, the pleasure 
[she takes in talking of you i [^ looks phased^ Ah I. how^ 
you ^ill delight her, how your venerable mien will charnk 
■ner I: She will never be able to withstand you.— -^ut, in/- 
deed^ Sir, this lawsuit will be a terrible consequence ta 
me; [/& looks, grave again] I am ruined if I loose it i^ 
which a very small matter might prevenit*-4ih ! Sir,, had yoit 
Ibut seen the raptures with whichshe heard me talk of yow* 
|£& resumes his gaiity] How pleasure sparkled in her 
eyes at the recital of your good qualities ! In short, to» 
dhcover a secret to you, which I promised to conceal^, 
1 have worked up her imagination till she is downright im- 
patient of having the match concluded.. 

Love* Lappet, you have acted a very friendly part;, 
9ni I ow^ th^t I have all the obligations ia the w^dd. to^ 

aft* 



% 
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Lap, I beg you would give me this little assistance, Sir; 
[He looks serious] It will set me 6a my feet, an4 I shall be 
eternally obtiged to you. 

Love. Farewell f I'll go and finish my dispatches. 

Lap. I assure you. Sir, you could never as»sl me In a 
greater necessity. 

Love. I must give some orders about a parti^lar af- 
fair. 

Lap* I would not importune you^ Sii^» if I was pot forc- 
ed by tlie last extremity. 

Love, I expect the tailor, about turnrng my coat ;-* 
don't you think this coat will look well enough turned, 
and with new buttons> for a wedding suit? 

Lap. F^r pity's sake, Sir, doi^'t refuse.me tbis^ small fa- 
vor : I shall be undone, indeed, Sir. If H were but so 
small a matter as ten pounds. Sir ^ 

Love* I think I hear the tailor's voice. 

Lap. If it were but five pounds, Sir; but three pounds, 
Sir^ nay, Sir, a single guinea would be of service for a 
day or two^ [As he offers to go out on eUher side^ eke m^ 
tercepts him.'] 

Love. I must go, I can't stay«-^-hark, there! Some- 
Cody calls me— 1 am very much obliged to you, indeed \ 
I am very much obliged ta you. 

Le^^ Go to the d^vil,. like a coyetous gOod fpr nothio^v 
villain as «^you are* Raroile is in the rights however, T^ 
shall not quit the afifairf for thougii I |^t nothing out o(^ 
him» I am sure of my reward fromt the other side. 

\t— Cardinal FbZwy and Gr^wMweZi— -Henry VHI. 

Wol FAREWELL, a lougfarewell to all my greatness Jl 
This is the state of man $ to day he puts f^ib 
The tender leaves of hope;, tomorrow blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honours thick upoa him ;: 
The third day comes a frost, :i^.killin4 frosty 
And when he thinks, good easy man, fuUsure^ft 
His greatness is a ripening, nips his shoot — 
And then he falls, ^s I d^. I have ventured, 
Like little wanton boys that swim on hladders,. 
These many summers in a sea of glory ^ 
But far beyond. my depth f my high btown wride 
At length brokie under nie ; and now has len tne^ c 
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^eary and old with service^ to the mercy 

[>f a rude stream that must forever hide me. 

Vain pomp aad glory of the world, 1 hate ye f 

I feet my heart new openM. Oh, how wretched 

(s that poor man that hangs on princes' favours I 

There is, betwixt that smile he would aspire to, 

l^hat sweet regard of princes^ and liis ruin, 

More pangs and fears ttmn war or women have ; 

And when he falls^ he falls liice Lucifer, 

Never to liope again. [Enter Cromwell. 

Why, how now, Cromwell ? 

Cram. I have no power to speak. Sir. 

Wol. What, amaj6*d 
At my misfortunes ? Can «hy spirit wonder 
A great man should decUne? Nay if you weep, 
l^m fallen indeed. 

Crom» How does yx>ur grace ? 

WvL Why, well 5 
Never so UvAy happy> my good Cromwell. 
I know myself now, and I feel within me 
A peace above all earthly dignities ; 
A still and quiet conscience. . The king has cur'd me, 
I humbly thank his Grace ; and from* these shoulders, 
^^hese ruined pillars, out of pity, taken 

^load would siiUc a naVy, too much honour, 
b, %h a burden, Cromwell, His a burden % 

Too heavy for a man that hopes for heaven I 
L Crom. I'm glad your grace has made that right ose of it. 
r ff^al. 1 hope f have : I'm able, now, methlnks, 
k>at of a fortitude of soul I feel, 
T* endure more miseries, and greater f^r, 
jOThan my weak hearted enemies dare oJ3er» 
What news abroad ? 

.Crom* Tlie heaviest and the worst ^* 

3s your displeasure with the king. ' 

JVoh God bless him! 

Crom. The next is, that Sir Thoma$ Moore is chosen 
l»ord Chancellor in your place* 

Woh That's somewhat sudden—— 
But he's a learned man. May he continue 
^ong in his highness^ favour, and do justice, 
ii*or truth's, sake and his conscience i that hl^ bo)Qe% 
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When he has run his course^ and sleeps in blessings^ 
May have a tomb of orphan's tears wept on htm I 
What jinore ? 

Crom. That Cranmer is return'd with welcome ] 
Installed Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 

IToL That's news inde!^ ! 

Crom* Last, that the Lady Anae, 
Whom the king hath in secrecy long married^ 
This day was view*d in open as his queen, 
Going to chapel ! apd the voice is now 
Only about her coronation. 

WoL There was the weight th|it pulPd aie down:) 
Cromwell! 
The king has gone beyond me ; all my glorjies 
In that one woman I have lost forever. 
No sun shall ever usher forth my honours. 
Or gild again the noble troops that waited 
Upon my smiles. Go, get thee from ipe, Cromwell ;^ 
1 am a poor falFn man, unworthy now 
To he thy lord and master, seek the king — 
(That sun, I pray, may never set ;) I've told him 
Wh«t and bow true thou art ; he will advance thee ;. 
Some little memory of me will stir hii^, 
(1 know his noble nature) not to let 
Thy hopeful service perish too. Good Cromwell > 
NeglectJiim not; make use now and provide 
For thine own future safety* 

CroOT. Oh, my lord { 
Must I then leave you ? Must I needs fbrego* 
So good, so noble, and so true a master ? . , 
Bear witness, all that have not hearts of iron, 
With what a sorrow Crom^well leaves his lord I 
The king shall have my service ; but my prayers^ 
Forever and forever shall be yours. 

ff^oL Cromwell-— I did not thi«k to shed a tear 
In afl my miseries — but thou hast fore'd me, . ^ 

Out of tby honest truth, to play the woman ^ 

Let's dry our tears 5 and thus far bear me, CcomwfU ^ 
And when I am forgotten as I shall be, ' 
And sleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 
Of me must more be heard— say then, T taught thee:. 
Say, Wolsey,, that once rode the wave;s of glory., 
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^nd sounded all the depths and shoals of hoaour, 

{Toand thee a way, out of hirw^eck, to rise in ; 

^ sure and safe one, though thy master miss'd it. 

Mark but my fall, and that which ruined me. 

Cromwell, i charge thee, fling away ambition : * 

By that sin fell the angels ; how c<in man, then, 

pThough the image of his maker) hope to win byH? 

[jOve thyself la^t ; eherish those hearts that wait thee : 

CorruptlQn wins not more than honesty. 

BtiH in thy right had carry gentle peace, ~ 

^o silence envious tongues. Be just and fear not. 

Let all the ends thou aim'st at be thy country's, 

?r}iy God^s and truth's j then, if thou fall'st, O Cromwell^ 

iPhou fail'st a blessed martyr. Serve the king— *-^ 

And pri'thee lead me in — •. — 

Thfire take an inventory of all I have 5 

To the last penny, ^tis the king's. My robe, 

And mine integrtty;to heaven is all 

I dare now call my own. Ob, Cromwell, Cromwell I 

Had I but^serv'd my God with half the zeal 

I serv'd my kiiTg— he would not in mine age 

^ave left me naked to mine enemies. 

Crom. Good Sir, have patience. 
[^»^oZ. So I hav^. Farewoil 
pile hopes of court I My hopes in heaven do ^well. 
'■' ■ , ' • " 

^ VII.— 5ir Charles and Lady Racket.-^ 

\ Three Weeks aptub Marriage. 

f Lady ft. O LA ! I'm quite fatrgued — I can hardly 
j))ove^..-^Wby don't you help me you barbarous man ? 

Sir C. There — take my arm— ^ 
I Lady R. But I wont be laughed at— *— I don't love you.' 
• Sir C. Dont you? 

liady R, No. Dear me ! This glove ! Why don't you 
,Jielp me off with my glove ? Pshaw I You awkard tiling ; 
let it alone f you an't fit to be about me. Reach me a 
chair — you have no compassion for me-~-I am so glad 
to sit down— Why do you drag me to routs? — ^You know 
Ihatee'm. 

. Sir C. Oh [ There's no e.^isting, no breathing, unless 
one does as other people of fashion do. 
t Lady R. But I'm out of humour— I lost all my money. 
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Sir C. How much ? 

Lady R, Three hundred. 

Sir C. Never fret for that— I don't vahje Ihrce tioDdiei 
pounds, to contribute to your happi'fi€9». 

Lady K Don't you ? Not value three hundred pomui 
to please me ? ! 

Sir C. You know I don't. ^ 

Lady R. Ah ! You fond fool f-^But I bale gaming— H 
almost met amor pboses a woman into a fury. — Do yei 
know that I was frighted at mjr$eif several times ton^gbi? 
2 had a huge oath at the very tip. of my tongue. 

Sir C. Had you ? 

Lady R, I caught myi^lf at it^and so I bit my l#ps» 
And then 1 was crammed up in a corner of tte roora^ 
with sucli a strange party, ai a whist table^ looking al 
black and red spots — Did you mind ^em ? 

iS^tr C. You know I was busy elsewhere. 

Lady A. There was that strange unaccountable woman, 
Mrs. Nightshade. Sbe behaved so strangely to ber bos* 
band — a poqr, inoflensive, goodnatured, good sort af M 
good for nothing kind of a man.— HSut she so teaz^ him-^ 
<' How could you play that card ? Ah^ youv'e a head, as^ 
so has a pin.— YouVe a numskull, you know you are- 
Ma'am he's the poorest head in the world j-^he does not 
know what he is about $ you know you donH — Ah^ &^l 
I'm asham'd of you!" 

Sir C. She has served to divert you, I see. 

Lady JR. And then to crown all there was my ladfi 

Clackit, who runs on with an eternal volubility of notbiog, 
out of all season, time and place.— —In the very midst of 
the game, she begins—" Lard, Ma'am, 1 was apprehen-- 

31 ve 1 should not be able to wait on your ladyship myl 

poor little dog, Porapey — the sweetest thing in the worid I 
— A spade led I There's the knaye. — 1 was ietching a 
walk, Me'em, the other morning in the Park — a fine fros- 
ty morning it was. I love frosty weather of all things--«' 
Jet me look at the last trick— and so Me'era little Pom- 
pjBy — and if your ladyship was to see the dear creature 
pinched with the frost, mincing his steps along the Mall— 1 
with his pretty little innocent face— 1 vow 1 don*t know^ 
what to play.— And so, ,Me'em> while I was talking i^'- 
Captain Fh*msey-<-your ladyship knows Captain Flimsey.' 
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NoUiing but rubbish in nay hand !— I can't help it, — 

[d s(^, Me'em, iive odious frights of dogs beset my poor 

te Pompey — the dear creature has the heart of a lion ; 

I who can resist five at once ? — And so Pompey barked 

t assistance'— the faiirthe received was' upon his chest — 

f doctor would not advii^ehim to venture out till the 

v^d is liealed, for fear of an infiamation. Pray what's 

jrops? 

Sir C. My dear, you'd make a most exceUent actress. 

ta% R. Weli, now^ lets go to res^T-but, Sir Charles, 

w shockingly you play'd that last rubber, when I stood 

Mng over you I 

Kr G. My love, I play'd the irolh of the game. 

Jjf^dy R. No, indeed my dear, you played it wrongs 

fir C, Pd t Nonsense ! You don't understand it. 

^ady Ft. I beg your pardon, I'm allowed to play better 

in you. 

$ir C. All conceit, jny dear I I was perfectly right. 

hndy R No. such thing, Sir Charles ^ the diamond was 

l^play. 

a> C. Po f Po ! Ridiculous I The club wajB the card, a- 

^t the world* 

iUidy E. Oh ! No, no, no— 1 say it was the diamond. 

mr C^ Madam, I say it was the club. 

^dy R, What do you fly into such a passion for ? 

^r C. Death and fury. Do you think 1 don't know 

^t I'm about? I tell you once more, tlie club was the 

kmentofit. 

pt^iy R^ May be *o— have it your own way. 

ifr C. Vexation J You're the strangest woman that ev- 

»Bved } there's no <ionversing with you. — Look ye here, 

r Lady Racket—r— 'tis the clearest case iq the world— 

rwiake it plain in a moment. 

pidy H. Well, Sir ; ha, ha, ha i 

iStr C. I had four cards left' — a trump had led*T--— they 

tfe six — — no,, no, no — they were .«even*, and we nine 

—then, you know— —the beauty of the play was to- 

^ady ft. Well, now, *(is ainazing to me that you can't 

Ht. Give me leave, Sir Charles—your teft liand ad- 

Rsary had led his last trump — and he hadt>efore finessed 

8 club, and roughed the diamoHd-r-nowif you had put 

iyour diamond— *• ' 
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Sir C. But^ Madani) we played for the odd trict 

Lady R. And sure the play for the odd trickr— 

Sir €. Death and fury I Cant you hear me ? 

Lady R, Go on, Sir. 

Sir C. Here me, I say. Will you hear me? 

Lad^ R. J never heard the like in itay life. 

Sir C. Why then you are enough to provoke the |» 
tience of a Stoic. Very well, madam ! , You know flfl 
more of the game than your falherV Jeaden Hercules w 
the top of the hotfse. You know no more of vkisttiiii{ 
lie does of gardening. 

Lady R. Ha, ha, ha I 

Sir C. You're a vile woman, and Pit not sleep anoih^ 
night under one roof with you. 

Lady R. As you please, Sir. 
. Sir C. Madaii), it shall be as I please-^Hl order ^ 
chariot this moment. [Going-.] I know howtbecwa 
should be played as well as any man in England^ IliatW 
me teli you — [Going ] And wlien your fajnily werestaM^ 
ing behind counters, measuring out tape, and bartering f^ 
Whitechapel needless, my ancestors, my ancestors, Mm 
am, were squandering away whole estates, at cards ; wfaw 
estates, my lady Racket-->[5^ hums a tme.] Why, thoj 
by all that^s dear to me, I'll never exchange anotheriwri 
with you, good, bad, or indiflferent. Look ye, mylsj 
Racket-^thus it stood-— *the trump being led^ it wastW 
my business— — 

Lady R. To play the diamond, to be sure. J 

Sir C. I have done With you forever ^ and so yonm 
tell your father. j 

Lady R. What a passion the gentleman is in ! Hai ^ 
1 promise him I'll not give up my judgment, 

Remter Sir Charles. 

Sir C. My lady Racket— ^look^ye, Ma^am^ oniie ffl«< 
out of pure good nature— ''^ 

Lady R. Sir, I am convinced of your good nature: _ 

Sir C. Tliat, and that only, prevails ^itb m6totcily«1 
the club was the play. 

Lady Rr Well, be it so — I have no objection. 

Sir €. ^Jis the clearest point in the word^i*^— *^ **" 
nine, aud-«-^ 
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Lady R, And far that very reasoo^ you know the club 
Was the best in theliouse. 

■ Sir C. There's no such thing as talking to you.— — 
YouVc a base woman — I'll part with you forever, you may 
live here with your father, and admire his fantastical ever- 
|reensj^ till you grow as iantastical yourself— Fll set out 

fo» Loiidon this instant. [Stops at the door] The club 

ftiis not the best in the house, 

^ Lady R. How calm you are f Well, Vll go to bed. Will 

Sfou come ? you had better—Poor Sir Charles. 

l^Looks and laughs, then eocit.'] 

•■ Sir C. Tiiat case is provoking-^[Cro«««s to the opposite 

l^avr whete she went out.'} J tell you the diamond was not 

iilie play; and here I take my final leave of you — [fFalks 

hack as fast as he cart} I am resolved upon it 3 and 1 know 

fte club was not the best in the house. 
i7 • 

Yilh^^Brutus and CassitLs.-^SHAKESFZABE. 
' Cas. THAT you have wrong'd me, doth appear in this ; 
^ou have condemnM and noted Lucius Pella 
^<ix taking bribes here of the Sardians; 
Wherein iny letter (praying on his side, 
Because I knew the man) was slighte(i of. 

■ Bru. You wrong'd yourself to write in such a case. 
5 Cos. At such a time as this, is it not' meet 

That every nice ofience should bear its conament ? 

Bru. Yet let me tell you, Cassius, you yourself 
j^re much eondemn'd to have an itching palm, 
xo sell and mart your ofiices for gold, 
To undeservers. 
: Cos, I an itching palm ? . 
lYou know that you are Brutus that speak this, 
Or, by the gods, this speech were else your last. 

Bru>. The name of Cassius honours this corruption, 
lAnd chastisement doth therefore hide its head* 

Cas. Chastisement? 

Bru. Remember March, the Ide« of March remember. 
Did not great Julius bleed for justice sake ? 
What I shall one of us, 

That struck the foremost iiian of all this world. 
But for supportitig robbers ; Shall we now 
Contaminate our fingers with base bribes ? . 
31 - 
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And sell the mighty space of our large honouK) 
For so much trash as may be grasped thus ? 
I had rather be a dog and bay the moon^ 
Than such a Roman. 

Cos. BrutuS)bay not me: 
111 not endure it. You forget yourself 
To hedge me in : I am a soldier. 
Older in practice, abler than yourself, 
To make conditions^ 

JBru. Go to ! You are not, Cassias. 

Cas. I am. 

Bru. I say you are not* 
_ Cos. Urge me no more : 1 shall forget myself? 
Have mind upon your health : tempt me no farther' 

JBru. Away, slight man t 

Cos, IsH possible ? 

£ru. Beat me, for I will speak. 
Must I give way and room to your rash choler ? 
Shall I be frighted when a madman stares ? 

Cos. Must I endure all this I , . ^,i 

BrtL All this ! Ay, more. Fret till yoor proud m 
break: 
Go, show your slaves how choleric you are, 
And make your bondmen tremble. Must I budge r 
Must I observe yoii ? Must I stand and crouch 
Under your testy humour f 
You shall digest the venom of your spleen, 
though it do split you J f<ir> from this day forth) 
IMl use you for my mirth, yea, for my laughter) 
- When you are waspish. 

Cos* Is it to come to this ? 

Bru. You say you are a better soldier; 
Let It appear so 5' make your vaunting true; 
And It shall please me well. For my own part 
1 shall be glad to learn of noblemen. ^^^^t 

Cos. You wrong me every way 5 you wrong ^^ ''^ 
I said an elder soldier, not a better. 
Did I say better? 

Brti. If you did I care not. ^_aBie, 

Cas. When Cesar livy he durst not thus have wof^j^j^ 

Bru. Peace, peace 5 you durst not so have tewp*^ 

Cas. hdnrsi not I 
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, Bru, No, 

C{i9. What f durst no tempt him ? 
Bru. For your life you durst not. 
, Cos. Do not presume too much upon my love. 
I may do that I shall be sorry for. 
f Bru. You have done that you should be sorry for, 
I'here is no terrour^ Cassius, in your threats ; 
Por I am arm'd so strong in honesty, 
That they pass by me, as the idle wind, 
jMThich I respect not. I did send to you 
tor certain sums of gold^ which you denied me; 
I had rather coin my hearty ' 
!lind drop my blood for drachmas, than lo wring, 
From the hard hands of peasants, their vile trashy 
By any indirection. I did send 
To you for gold to pay my legions ; 
Which you denied me. Was that done like Cassius ? 
Should I have answered Caius Cassius so ? 
'When Marcus Brutus grows so covetous, 
To lock such rascal counters from his friends, 
^e ready, Gods, with ail your thunderbolts, 
Bash him in pieces. 

Cas. I denied you not. 

Bru. You did. 

Cos. I did not i he was but a fool 
That brought my answer back, Brutus hath riv'd my 

heart. 
\A friend should bear a friend^s infirmities ; 
;But Brutus makes mine greater tlhan they are. 

Bru. I do not. Still you practice them on me. 

Ckis. You love me not, 

Bru. I do not like your faults. 

Cas. A friendly eye could nev^r see such faults. 

Bru. A flatterer's would not^ though they did appear 
j^s huge as high Olympus. 

r Cos. Come Anthony I And young Octavius, come I 
Revenge yourselves alone on Cassius : 

i For Cassius is a weary of the world p 

Hated by one he loves ; brav*d by his brother ; 
Check'd like a bondman; all his faults observed, 
Set in a note book, learn'd and conn'd by rote— »«■ 
Tq Qast into my teeth. There is tiiy daggeri 

> • 
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And here my naked breast— within, a heart 

Dearerthan Plutus^ mine,"rich<»r than gold; 

If that thou need St a Roman's, take it forth : 

I that denied thee gold will give my heart. 

Strike as thou dld'^t at Cesar ; for I know, 

When thou dids't hate him worst, thou lovsU himbettec 

Than ever thou lovs'i Cassius. 

Bfu. Sheath your dagger, 
Be angry when you will, it shall have scope, 
Do what you will, dishonour shall be humour. 
O Cassius ! you are yoked with a lamb, 
That carries anger as the flint bears fire j 
Who much enforced, shows a hasty spark, 
And slraJighl is cold again. 

Cas. Hath Cassius lived 
To be but miith and laoglHer to his Brutus, 
When grief and b'ood IM U.iiper'd vexeth him.' 

Bru, When I spoke that, 1 was ill tempered too. 

Cas, Do you confess s»> much ? Give me your band. 

Bru, Aiid my heart tou.* lE-tnbracing' 

Cas, O Brutus f . 
. Brw. What's ihe matter ? 

Cas, Have you net lo\e enough to bear with me, 
When the rasi) humour which my mothergave me, 
Makes me forgetful ? 

Bru, Yes, Cassius ; and from henceforth, 
When you are ove^ earnest with yotir Brutus, 

He'J think your mother chides,: and leave you so. 

IL— SPEECHES AND SOULOQUIES. 

1. — HamUVs Advice to the Players,-^ 

Traoedy op Hamlet. 
SPEAK the speech, I pray you, as I pronounced it to 
you; trippingly on'sthe tongue. But if you mouth it,a| 
many of our players do, I bad as lief the town crier hw 
spoken my lines. And do not saw the air too much wKli 
your hands; but use all gently : For in the very torrent, 
tempest, and, as I may say, whirlwind oi your passipor 
you must acquire and beget a temperance that may gi'^*' 
it smoothness. Oh I it offends roe to the soul, to bcar« 
robusieous, perriwig pat^d fellow tear a passion to taUefSj 
to very rags, to split the ears of the groundlings J ^^^ 
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IpL^t the most part) are capable of nothiirg but inexplicaMe 
ittinb shows and noise. Pray you avoid it. 

Be not too tame^ neither ; but Jet your own discretion 
be your tutor. Suit the actien to the word) the word to 
iheaction! with thi;s special observance, that you overstep 
not ih» modesty of nature ; for any thing so overdone is 
Qrom the purpose of playing; whose end is— -to hold as 
H were, the miriror up to nature; to show virtue her own 
feature, scorn her own image, and the very age and body 
0r the time, his form and pressure. Now, this overdone, 
^r come tardy of, though it make the unskilful laugh, can* 
iiot but me^ke the judicious grieve ; the censure of one of 
yhich must) in your allowance o'er weigh a whole theatre 
>f others. Oh ! There be players that 1 have seen play, 
iand heard others prais;?, and that highly, that, neither 
having the accent of Christian, nor the gait of Christian, 
pagan nor man^ have so strutted and bellowed, that i 
have thought some of Nature's journeymen, had made 
Imea atid not made them well, they imitated humanity so 
I abominably. 

II. — Douglas!* Ai^count of himself — 

Tragedy of Douglas. 
Mjti^name is NorvaK. ,On the Grampian hills 
My^iather feeds his flocks j a frugal swain, 
I Whose constant cares were to increase his store, 

And keep his only son» myself at home. 
I For I had heard of battles, and 1 long'd 
^ To follow to the field some warlike lord ; 

And Heaven soon granted what jo^y sire denied. 
This moon, which rose last night, round as my sliield^ 
Had not yet filPd her horns, when, by her light, 
A band of fierce barbarians, from the hilk, 
Rushed like a torrent down upon the vale, 
Sweeping our flocks and herds. The shepherds fled 
For safety and for succour^ I alone, 
With bended bow and quiver full of arrows, 
Ho ver'd about the enemy, and naark^d 
The road he took ; then hasted to my friend^ 
Whom, with a troop of fifty chosen men^ 
I met advancing. The pursuit I led, 
Till we overtook the spoil eacumber'^ fbe^ 
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We fought — and conquer'd. . Ere a sword was draw, 
An arrow from my bow had pierc'd their chief, 
Who wore that day the arms which now I wear. 
Returning home in triumph, I disdaiii'd 
The sherpherds slothful life ; and having heard 
That our good king had summon'd his bold peers, 
To lead their warriours to the Carron side, 
I left my father's house, and took with me 
A chosen servant to conduct my steps- 
Yon trembling c6ward, who forsook his master. 
Journeying with this intent, I pass'd these towers. 
And heaven directed, came this day to do 
The happy deed, that gilds my humble name. 
I* 

lit — DoughzB* Account of the Hermit.^h. 
BENEATH a mountain's brow, the most remote 
And inaccessible, by sheplierd's trod, 
In a deep cave, dug by no mortal hand, 
A hermit liv'd; a melancholy man, 
Who was the wonder of our wand'ring swains. 
Austere and lonely^ cruel to himself, 
Did they report him j the cold earth his Bed, 
Water his drink, his food the sl)epherd*s alms. 
I went to see him; and. my heart was touched 
With rev'rence and with pity. MM he spake j 
And, entering on discourse, such stories told, 
As made me oft revisit his sad cell. 
For he had been a soldier i« his youth 5 
And fought in famous battles, when the peers 
Of Europe> by the bold Godtredo led, 
A.gainst th' usurping infidel displayed 
The blessed cross, and won tlie Holy Land. 
Pieas'd with my admiration, and the fire 
His speech struck from lae, the old man would &h«» 
His years aw ay, and act his yooifg encounters ; 
Then, having show'd his wounds, he'd sit him iom 
And att the live tongxlay discourse of war. 
To help my fancy, in the smooth green turf : 

He cut the figures of the marshall'd hosts', \ 

DcscribM the motions^ and expJain'd the use 
Of the deep colunaq and the lengUien'd linej 
The square, the crescent, mid the phalaax firfl*; 
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Fbr^ all that Saracen or Christian knew j, 

Of war's vast art, was to this hermit known, v *] 

-IV. — Sempronius^ Speech far War, — Tkao. op Cato. -g 
MY voice is still for war. ^ 

Gods ! Can a Roman senate long debate, ^ 

Which of the two to choose, slavery or death ! j 

No— let us rise at once, gird on our swords, 7, 

And at the head of our remaining troops, '\ 

Attack the foe, break through the thick array 1 

L Of his throng'd legions, and charge home upon him. i 

\ Perhaps some arm more lucky than the rest, 
f May reach his heart, and free thf? world from bondage. 
' Rise, Fathersj rise ; 'tis Rome demands your help : 
: Rise and revenge her statighter'd citizens, 

Or share their fete. The corps of half her senate 
Manure the fields of Thessaly, while we 
Sit here deliberating in cold debates, 
If we should sacrifice our lives to honour, 
Or wear them out in servitude and chains. 
>i Rouse up, for shame ! Our brothers of Pharsalia 
Point at their wounds, and cry aloud^ To battle : 
Great Pompey'is shade complains that we are slow, 
And Scipio's ghost walks unrevengM amongst us. 

V. — Lucius^ Speech for Peace, — Ib. 
MY thoughts, I must confess, are turnM on peaces 
Already have our quarrels filPd the world 
With widows and with orphans: Scythia mourns 
Our guilty wars, and earth's remotest regions 
Lie half unpeopled by the feuds of Rome : 
'Tis time to sheath the sword, and spare mankind. 
^Tis not Cesar, but the gods, my Fathers f 
The gods declare against us, and repel 
Our yaia attempts. To urge the foe to battle 
(Prompted by blind revenge and wild despair) 
Were to refute th* awards of Providence, 
And not to rest in lieaven's determination. 
} Already have we shown our love to Rome ; 

Now let us show submission to the gods. ^ 

We took lip arms, not to revenge ourselves. 

But free the commonwealth. When this end &H% 
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Arms have no further use. Our country's cause^ 
That drew our swords^ now wrests them froai our handlj 
And bids 08 not delight in Roman blood 
Unprofitably shed. What men could do, 
Is done already. - Heaven and earth will witness. 
If Rome must fall that we are innocent. 

Vl.-^HotspurU Account of the Fop.—HENKf IV. 1 
MY liege I did deny, no prisoners. | 

But I remember when the fight was done, ,^ 

When I was dry with rage and extreme toil, j 

Breathless and faint, leaning upon my sword, 
Came there a certain lord } neat ; trimly dressed ; 
Fresh as a bridegroom ^ and his chin new reap'd, i 
Showed like a stubble land, at harvest home. 
He was perfum'd like a milliner ; 
And 'twixt his finger and his thumbs he held 
A pouncel box, which, ever and anon. 
He gave his nose.— — 
And still be sroii'd and talk'd : 
And as the soldiers bare dead bodies by, 
He caird them untaught knaves, unmannerly, 
To bring a slovenly unhandsome corse 
Betwixt the wind and his nobility. 
With many holiday and lady terms 
He question'd me } amongst the rest, demanded 
Mv prisoners, in your majesty's behalf; 
I tlien, all smarting with my wounds, being gall'd 
To be so pester'd with a popinjay, 
Out of my grief and my impatience, 
Answer'd — negligently — I know not what— 
He should or should not ; for he made me mad, 
To see him shine so brisk, and smell so sweet. 
And talk so like a waiting gentlewoman, 
Of guns, and drums, and wounds, (heaven save the markQ 
And telling roe, the sovereign'st thing on earth 
Was spermaceti for an inward bruise ; 
And that it was great pity, (so it was) 
This villanous saltpetre should be digg'd 
Out of the bowels of the harmless earth, 
Wh^ch many a good (all fellow had destroyed! 
So cowardly i and but for these vile guos^, 
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He would himself have been a soldier. 
This bald, unjointed chat of his, ray loir^p 
I answer'd indirectly, as I said ; 
And I beseech you/let not this report 
Come current for an accusation^ 
- Betwixt my love, and your high Majesty. 

VIL — Hotspur^ 8 Soliloquy on the Contents of a LetUr. — Ib. 
« BUT, for tnine own part my lord, I could be well con- 
itented to be there, in respect of the love I bear your 

jhouse." ^He could be contented to be there ! Why is 

%e not then ?— In respect of the love he bears our house? 
jHe shows in this he loves his own barn better than he 
loves our house. ^ Let me see some more. *' The purpose 
you undertake is dangerous.^ Why^ that's certain ? 'tis 
dangerous to take a cold, to sleep, to drink ; but I tell you, 
my lord, Fool, out of this nettle danger, we pluck this 
'flower safely. '* The purpose you undertake is danger- 
[Ous ; the friends you have named uncertain ; the time it- 
self unsorted ; and your whole plot too light for the coun- 
llerpoise of bo giesft an opposition.*' — Say you so, say you 
so? I say unto you again, you are a shallow, cowardly 
hitid, aid you lie. What a lackbrain is this ! Our plot is 
; a good plot as ever waslaiv-tj our friends true and con- 
[fitant ; a good plot; good friends, and full of expectation ; 
tan excellent plot, very good friends. What a frosty spir- 
,ited rogue is this ! Why, my lord of York commands the 
plot, and the general course of ihe s^tion. By this hand, 
lifl were how by this rascal, I could brain him with his 
lady's fan. Is there not my fatht-r, my uncle and myself ? 
tord Edmund Mortimer, my lord of York, and Owen 
I Glendower ? Is there not besides, the Douglas' ? Have I 
■ not all their letters to meet me in arms by the ninth of the 
iext month ? And are tiotsome of them set forward al- 
ready ? What a Pagan rascal is this ! An infidel ^ — Ha I 
You shall see now, in very sincerity of fear and cold 
beart, will he to the king, and lay open all our proceed- 
, iQgs. O ! I could divide myself, and go to buffets, for 
I jaoving such a dish of skimmed milk with so honourable 
' an action. Hang him I Let him tell the king. We are 
prepared. I will set forward to night. 
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yilL-^Othello^s Apology for his Marriage. — 

Tbaoedt of OTfiEixa 
Most potent) grave and reverend seignors : 
My very noble and approv'd good masters^: 
That I have ta'en away this old man's daughterj 
It is most true ; true, I have married her ; 
The very head and front of toy offending . • 

Hath this extent ^ no more* Rude am I in speech^ 
And little bless'd with the set phrase of peace : 
For since these arms of mine had seven years pith, 
Till now, spmeuiae moons wasted, they haveus'd 
Their dearest action, in the tented field ; 
And little of this great world can I speak, 
More than pertains to feats of brpils and battle; 
And therefore, little shall I grace my cause, 
In speaking of myself. Tet by your patience, 
I will a round unvamisli'd tale deliver, 
Of ray whole course of love ; what drugs, what charnUj 
What conjuration, and what mighty magic, 

iFor such proceedings 1 am cbarg'd withal) 
won his daughter with. 
Her father lov'd me $ oft invited me ; 
Still questioned me the story of my life 
From year to year : the bi^tles, seiges, fortunes, 
That I had past. 

I ran it through, e'en from my boyish days 
To the very moment that he bade me tell it. 
' Wherein I spake of m^st disastrous chances : 
Of moving acidents by flood and field ; 
Of hair breadth 'scapes in th' imminent deadly breath; 
Or being taken by the insolent foe. 
And sold to slavery; of my redemption thence, 
And with it all my travel's history. 

AH these to hear 
Would Desdemona seriously incline ; 
But still the house affairs would draw her thence; 
Which ever as she Could with haste dispatch, 
Sh'd come again, and with a greedy ear 
Devour up my discourse. Which I observing. 
Took once a pliant hour, and found good means 
To draw from her a prayer of earnest heart, 
Tha( I would all my pilgrimdge dilate ; 
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hereof by pancds she had something heard^ 
[But not distinctly, i did consent >* 
I And often did beguile her of her lears, 
tWhen I did speak of gome distressful stroke 
f^hat my youth suffer'd. My story being done^ 
i She gave me for my pains a world of sighs. 
^She swore in faith, 'twas strange, 'twas passing strange; 
^^Twas pitiful ; 'twas wond'rous pitiful ; 
LShe wish'd she had not heard it; yet she wish'd 
That heaven had made her such a man. She thank'd 
^nd bade me^if i had a friend that lov'd her, [me, 
1 should but teach him how to telt my story, 
'And that would woo her. On this hiut I spake; 
'She lov'd me for the dangers I had pass'd ; 
^ And I lov'd her, that she did pity them. 
\Th\s only is the witchcraft which I've us'd. 

fc IX. — Hifity Ws SoUidqay on SZ«ep,-*-SHAKESPEAK«. 
[ How many thousands of my poolrest subjects 
[ Are at this hour asleep ! O gentle sleep ! 
[Nature's soft nurse ? how have I frighted thee, 
\ That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down, 
[ And steep my senses in forgetfulness ? 
i'Why rather, sleep, liest thou in smoaky cribs^ 
\ tJpon imeasy pallets stretching thee, 

And hush'd with buzzing night flies to thy slumber* 
I Than in the perfumM cban^bers of the great, 
I tinder the canopies of costly state, 
vAnd lu11'd«witb sounds of sweetest melody? 
' O thou dull god ! Why liest thou with the vile. 

In loathsome beds, and leav^st a kingly couch, 
^ A watchcase to a common larum bell ? 

Writ thou upon the high and giddy mast, 

Seal up the shipboy's eyes and rock his brains 

In cradle of the rude imperious surge, 

And in the visitation of the winds, 

AVho take the ruffian billiows by die tops, 
f Curling their monstrous heads, and hanging tliem 
'With deafening Clamours iki the slippVy shrouds, 

That with the burly death itself awakes ; 

Canst thou, O partial sleep, give thy repose 

To the wet sea boy in an h6ur so nide^ 
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And in the calmest and the stillest night, 
With all appliances and means to boot, 
Deny it to a king ? Then happy, lowly clown ? 
Uneasy lies the head that wears a ciown. 

X.^Capi. BobadiPs Method of defeating an Army, 
Every Man in his HuMOHft. 
I WILL tell you, Sir, by the way of private and under 
seal, I am a gentleman ; and live here obscure, and t&, 
myself; but were I known to his Majesty and the Lon^j 
observe me, I would undertake, upon this poor head arf 
live, for the public benefit of the state, notonly to spare, 
the entire lives of his subjects iii* general, but to save the 
one half^ihay three fourtlis of his yearly charge in hold', 
ing war, and against what enemy soever. And bet 
would I do it, think ywi ? Why thus, Sir. — I would se- 
lect nineteen more to myself, throughout the land ; gen- 
tlemen the}^ should be; of good spirit, strong and abk 
constitution. ^ 1 viould choose them by an instinct that I 
have. And I would teach these nineteen the special rules; 
as your Punto, your Revers'o, your Stoccata, your !«• 
broccata, your Passada, your Montonto; till they cottld 
all play very near, or altogether, as well as myself- Ttt 
done: say the enemy were forty thousand strong. We 
twenty would come into the field, the tenth of Mardi, or 
thereabouts, and we would challenge twenty of the el)^ 
nry ; they could not, in their honour, refuse us* Well— we 
would kill them^ challenge twenty more-^ki 11 them; tvai* 
ty more — kill them ; twenty more — kill them too. Afld 
thus, would we kill every man, his ten a day — ^that's tea 
♦-score : Ten score— that's two hundred ; two hundred a 
day— five days, a thousand : Forty thousand — forty times 
five — five times forty — two hundred days kill them alli$ 
by computation. And this 1 will venture my poor geO' 
tlemanlike carcase to perform (provided there be no 
.treason practised upon us)'by fair and discreet manhood; 
that is civilly-^by the sword. 

Xl^^Soliloqay of HamMs Vhchf on the Murder of hi ' 
Brother. — Tragedy op Hamlet. 
OH ! my ofience is rank ; it lijnefls to heaven ; 
It hath th^ primal, eldest curse upon itl 
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[ A brother^ muf der !-- — Pray f canifiot, 
\' Though inclination be* as sharp as 'twill--^ 

My stronger guilt defeats nay strong mleni j; 
• And like a man to double busitiess bound, 

I stand in pause where 1 shall iirst begin— 
J, And both neglect. What if this cursed hand 
Were thrcker than itself with brother's blood- 
Is there not rain enough in the sweet heavens 
To wash it white as snow •> Whereto serves raepcy , 
^ut to confront the visage of oflfeilce ? 
And what's in prayer, bat this twofold force^ 
l' To be forestalled ere we come to fall-*- 
I- Or pardon'd being, down? Theti FH look up. 
\ My fault is past But Oh ! What forna of graver 
' fCan serv6 my turn ?. Forgive me my fool murder^ 
? That cannot be, since I am still possess *d 
i Of those effects for which I did the murder ^^ 
j IVly crown, my own ambition^ and my queen^ 
r May one he pardoned^ and retain th' offence? 
K In the corrupted currents of this world, 
L: Offence's gilded hand may shove by justice: 
i And oft 'tis seen, the wicked prize itself 
i: Buys out the laws. But 'tis not so abo^^e?. ' 
There is no shuffling-^ there the action lies 
In its true nature, and we ourselves compell'd 
E'en to the teeth and forehead of our faults, 
To give in evidence. What then ? Wliat rests ? 
Try what repentance t:an* What can it not? ; . 
Yet what can it, when one cannot repent ? j* 

Oh, wretched state I Oh, bosoni blaCk as death I ^ 

Oh, limed soul, that struggling to be free, 
Art more engag'd ! Help, angels ! Make assay I 
Bow, stubborn knees^— and, heart, with strings of steel) 
Be soft, as sinews of the new born babe I 
All may be well. 

XII. — Soliloquy of Hamht on Death. — Tjg. 
TO be— or not to be— ^— that is the question, 
Whether 'tis nobler in the mirKd to suffer 
The flings and arrows of outrageous A)rtune — 
Or to take tttms against a sea of trouble 5 
And| by opposing end them ? To die— to sleep*^ 
32 
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No more? And, t)y a sleep, to sayw end 
The heartache, and the thousand riatural shodks . 

That flesh is heir to. -'Tis a constimmation 

Devoutly to be wish'd. To die— to sleeps-— ; 

To sleep, perchance to dream— ay, there's tlie rnb-^ 
For, in that sleep of death, what dreams may cwme, 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 
Must give us pause -—There's the respect, 
That makes calamity of so long life ; j 

For, who would bear the whips and^scorns of time, 
Th' oppressor's wrong, the proud man's con tqmely,j 
The pangs of despis'd'love-- the law's delay— 1 
The insolence of office, and thp spurns 
That patient merit of the uni«rorthy takes— ] 

When he himself might his quietus make » j 

With a bare bodkin ? Who would fardels bear, j 
To groan and sweat under a weary life, J 

But that the dread nf something after death, I 

(That undiscover'd country, from whose bourn 
No traveller returns) puzales the will^ 
And makes us rather bear those ills we have, ! 

Than fly to others that we know not of ? 
Thus conscience dees make cowards of us all ; 
And thus the native hiie of resolution ; 

Is sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought 5 , 

And enterprizes of great pith and moment, j 

With this regard, their current's turn away, j 

And lose the name of action. 

XIII.— F^^s^j^'s Encomium on Sacfc.— Henr't IV. j 
A GOOD sherris sack hath a twofold operation inj 
It ascends me into the brain 5 dries me there, alHhe fod 
ish, dull and crudy vapours which environ it 5 makes J 
apprehensive, quick» inventive; full of nimble, fiery aij 
delectable shapes ; which delivered oVer to the voice, tit 
tongue, which is the birth, becomes excellent wit. , Tlj 
second property of your excellent sherris, is the warrnii^ 
of the blood J which, before, cold and settled, left the liv( 
white and pale, which is the badge of pusillanimity and co^ 
ardice. Buttbe sherris warms it, and makes ft course frd 
the inwards to the P«rts extreme. * It illuminateth tl 
face J which, as a beacon, gives warning to all the re$t| 
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this Utile kingdoin, man, to arm 5 and then, the vital com- 
ijioiierSji and inland petty spiritSy muster me all to tbeir 
captain^ the heart \ who great and puffed up with this ret> 
Inue, doth any deed of coutage^-'aira this valour comes of 
;|herris. So that skill la the weapon is nothing without 
"Sack; for that sets it awork^ and learning, a mere hoard 
4>f go(d kept by a devil till sack commences it, and sets it 
in act and use. Hereof comes it that Prince Harry is val- 
iant \ foi" the cold hlaod he did naturally inherit of his fa- 
ther, he hath, hke lean, sterile and bare ^nd» manured 
^husbanded and tilled, with drinking good, and a good 
vStore of fertile sherrls. If I had a thousand sons, the first 
iliumaQ principle I woqld teach them, should be-— to for- 
eswear thin potations, and to adict themselves to sack. 

XIV.— B*oZo^u^ tdiht Tragedy of Cato — {Njpb. 
I To wake the soul by lender strokes of art, 

I To raise thegenius and to meaxl the heart, 
iV To make mankind in conscious virtue bold, 
y. Live o'er each scene, and bfe what they behold 5 
[ For this the tragic muse first trod the stage, 
I Commanding tears to stream through every age 1 
. Tyrants no more their savage nature kept. 

And foes to virtue wondered how they wept. 
I Qur author shuns by vulgar springs to oipve 
5 * The hero's glory or the virgin's Jove : 
I In pitying love we but our weakness show, 
i' And wild ambition well deserves its woci 
[^ Here tears shall flow from a more gen'rous cause 5 
f Such tears as patriots ished for dying laws : 
\ He bids your breast with ancient ardours rise, 

And calls forth Roman drops from British eyes j 
; Virtue confessed in human siiape he draws, 

What Plato thought, and godlike Cato was: 

No common object to your sight displays, 
[ But what, with pleasure, heaven itself surveys : 

A brave man struggling in the storms^^ffate,^ 

And greatly falling with a falling state ! 

While Cato gives his little senate laws, . 
> What bosom beats not in his country's cause f 

Who sees him act, but envies every deed ? 

Who hears him groan,^^and db^s not wish to bleed I 
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E'en when proud Cesar, 'midst triumphal cars, 
The spoils of nations and the pomp of wars>. 
Ignobly vain, and iiupoiently f reat, 
Show'd Rome her Cato's figure drawn in state y 
As lier dead falher's'rey Vend image passM, 
The pomp was darkened and the day overcast, 
The triumph ceasM— tears gush'd from every eye j 
The world's great victor passM unheeded by f 
Her last good man, dejocted Rpme ador'd^ 
• And bonor'd Cesar's less than Calo*s sword. 

Britoiis attend. Be worth like this approved ^ \ 
And show you have the virtue to be mov'd. | 

With honest scorn the first famM Cato viewed 
Koine learning arts from Greece, whom slie 3ubdu'(^ 
Our scene precariously subsists too long i 

On French trans latioti and Italian sobg. | 

Dare to have sense yourselves ; asseit the st^ge; I 
Be justly warra'd-witb your own native ragft. 
Such plays alone should please a British ear^ 
As Cato's self had not disdaia'd to hear. 

XY. — Cato^sSoliloquy on th$ Immortality of the SouL,-^ 

TaAOfipr OP CAxa | 
IT must be so— ^Plato thou reasonest well I' I 

Else, Whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire, { 
This iQiiging after immortality ? ^ j 

Or, Whence this seccei dread, and inward horPouTi | 
Of falHng into nought ? Why shrinks the soul | 

Baik on herself, and startles at destruction } ] 

'Tis the divinity that stirs within us: 
'Tis heaven itself Ihat points out an hereafter, i 

And intimate& eternity to man. | 

Eternity [ — thou pleasing, dreadful thought I ] 

Through what variety^ of untried being, ' 

Through what new scenes and changes must we pass f 
The wide, th^ unbounded prospect lies before me ; | 
But shadows, clouds and darkness test upon it. i 

Here will I hold. If there's a Power above us, 
(And tliajt there is, all nature cries aloud 
Through all her works) he raus^t delight in virtue 5 
And that which he delights in must behapp}^ 
But when ? Or where ? This world was made for Cesai 
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Vcn weary of conjectures*— •this must end them. 

• ILaying his hand on his sword* 

Thus I am doubly arm'd. My death and life. 

My bane and antidote are both l)efore me. 

This in a moment brings me to an end j 

But this informs me I shall never die* 

The soul, secur'd in her existence, smiles 

At the drawn dagger, anddeftes its poijit. 
r The stars shall fade away, the sun himself 

Grow dim with age, and nature sink in years; 

But thou shait flourish in immortal youtti ; 

Unhurt amidst the war of elementSr 
' The wreck of matter, and the crush of worlds. 

*liYL— Speech of Hmry V. to his Soldiers at the Sieg'^ of 
[ Harjleur. — SHAKfispEAns's Henky V. • 

ONCE more unto the breach, dear friends oncemore^ 

Or dose the wall up with the English dead. 
I In peace there's noticing so becomes a man 

As modest stillness and humility ; 

But when the.blast of war blows in our ears, 

Then imitate the action of the tyger ; 

Stiden the sinews, summon up the blood, 
. Disguise fair nature with hard favour'd rage f 

Then lend the eye a terrible aspect : 

Let it pry o'er the portage of the head 

Like the brass cannon ; let the brow overwhelm it,. 

And fearfully as doth a galled rock 

O'erhang and jutty his confounded base, 

Swili'd with the wild and wasteful ocean. 

Now set the teeth; and stretch Uk) nostril wide ; 

Hold Iwrd the breath, and bend up every spirit 

To its full height. Now on, you noblest English^ 

Whose blood is fetchM from fathers of war proof j; 

Father5,;that, like sa many Alexanders, 
^ Have in these parts from morn till even fought, 
.• 'And sheathM their swords for lack of arguments 
,, Dishonour not your mother ; now attest 

That those wjiom? you calPd fathers did beget yoy.. 

Be copy now to men of grosser Wood, -,^, 

And teach them how to war. And you, good yeomejii^ 

Whoie limbs were made in England, show U3 liere: 

aa*- - . . ■ ■ 
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The tnetol of your pasture ; lei us swear 
That you are worth your breed^ig ; which I doubt not; 
For there is none of you so mean and base^ 
That hath not noble lustre in your eyes. 
I see you stand like gr^hounds in the slips, 
Siraining upon the start. The game's afoot : 
Follow your spirit; and. upon this charge, 
Cry, God.for Harry, England and Si. George I 

XYll^Speech of Henry V, before ihe Battle of Jgincou7\ 
on the Earl of Westmoreland's wishing for more bu| 
from England — \n. 

WHAT'S he that wishes more inen from England^ 
My cousin >yestraoreland ? No, my fair cousin ; 
|f we are mark'd io die, we are enow, ^ \ 

To d<f our country loss i and, if to live, \ 

The fewer men, the greater share, of honour. j 

No, no, my Lord ; wish not a man from England. \ 
Rather proclaim it, Westmoreland, throughout my hosj 
That he who hath no stomach to this fight. 
May straight depart ; liis passport shall be m^de | 
And crowns, for convo}', put into his purse. 
We would not die in that man's company. 
This day is called the feast of Crispian. 
He that outlives this day, and comes safe limne, 
Will stand a tiptoe, when this day is ham'd^ 
And rouse him at ihe name of Crispian. - 
He that outlives this day, and sees old age, 
Will yearly, on the vigil, feast bis neighbours, 
And say, Tomorrow is St>. Crispian $ | 

Then will he strip his sleeve, and sliow his scars* j 
Old men forget, yet shall not all forget. 
But they'll remember, with advantages, j 

What feats they did that 4ay. Then shall our iiames,| 
Familinr in their mouths as houseliold .word$,> ! 

Harry the king, Bedford and Exeter, 
Warwick and Talbot, Salisbury and Glo'ster, ! 

Be in their flowing cups,^ freshly remembered. 
'i\i\i Story shall the good man teach his son : 
And Crii^an's day shall ne'er go by, i 

From thi»time to the ending of the world, i 

But iiee Md it sludl b« remembered I . 
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We few, we happy few, we band of bi'others j 
For he today that sheds his blood with me, 
Shall be mv brother j be he e'ef so vile, 

[ This day shall gentle his conditioo. 
And gentlenijen in England, now abed j 

\ Shall think tii^mselves accurs'd they were not here j 
And hold Chefr manhood cheap, while any speaks 
That fought with us irpon St. Crispian's day. 

( \\lll.-^Solildqui/ofDickthe\4ppreniici.'^ 

i * Farce, THE Apprbntice. 

1^ TliUS far we run before the wind.— An apotliecary ! 

rMake an apothecary of me f What, cramp my genius * 

;over a pestle artd mortar 5 or mew me up in a shop, with 
Jan alligator stuiTed, and a beggarly atcounl of empty Kox- 
[«s I To be culling simples, and constantly adding to the 
^bills of mortality ! — -No I no ! It will be much better to 
'be pasted up in capitals, The part of Romeo 6y a young 

GENTLEMAN WHO NEVER APPEARED ON ANY STAGE BEFORE I 

\My ambitton fires at the thought. — But hold ; mayn't 

. I run Bome chance of Tailing in my atlenipt? Hissed— 
^pelted— laugned at— not admitted into the green rooiia ; 
r" — that will never do— down, busy devil, down, down; 
:lry ic again — }ove6 fey the women—envied by tlie me/i-7- 
apjplaucted by the pit, clapped by theJ gallery, admired by 
tlie boxes. *' Dear eolonel, is'nt he a charming creature ? 
^ My lord, doii't you like him of all tilings .^— Makes love 
[like an angeU— -^What an eye he has J-r-^^Fine legs! 
f*. — ,1 shall* certainly go to his benefit." — -Celestial 

'rounds I -^And then Pll get In with all the painters, and 

f have myself put up in every print sliop— in the character 
[ofMacjbethi '* This is a sorry sight." (Stands an attiiiide.) 
In the character of Richard, " Give me another horse f 
il^nd up my wounds!^' This will do rarely. — ^And then 
[I have a chance of getting well married— O glorious 
fihought; I will enjpy ft, though but in fancy. Bui what^s 
o'clock ? It must be almost ni^e. lit away at once ; this 
i^ cliib night — the spouters are all met-^liftle think they 

I'm in town — tljeyll be surprised to se& me ^off 1 go ; 

and then for wy assignation with my master Gargle'if 
ltau|;hter» * 
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XIX. — Cassius instigating Brutus to join the Consprai^ 
against Cesar. — Trao. of Julius Gesar. 
HONOUR is the subject of my story. . 
I cannot tell what you and other nien 
Think of this life 5 but for my single self, 
I had as lief not be, as live to be ' 
In awe of such a thing as myself. 
1 was born free as Cesar 5 so were you : 
We both have fed as well ; and we can bo^ 
Endure the winter's cold as well as he; 
For once upon a raw and gusty day, 
The troubled Tiber chafing with his shores, 
Cesar says to me, '* Dar'st thou, Cassius, now 
Leap in with me into this angiy flood, 
And swim to yonder point ?'* upon the wbrd^ j 
Accoutred as I was, I 'plunged in. 
And bade him follow : so indeed he did. , 
The torrent roar'd and we did buifei it 
With lusty sinews ; throwing it aside, 
And stemming it with hearts of controversy. 
But ere we could arrive the point piopos'd, 
Cesar cryM, '^ Help me Cassius^ or 1 iiDk.'*^ \ 

1, as jEueas, our great ancestor, 
. Did from the fiames of Troy, upon his shoulder 
The old Anciiiser bear ; so, from ttie waves of Tib^ 
Did 1 the tired Cesar ; and this man 
Isiaow become a god ; and Cassius is ^ 

A wretched creature, and nrmst bead bis body,. ; 
If Cesar carelessly but nod on him. j 

He had a fever when be was in Spain, 
And when the fit was onh4m> I did mark \ 

Howhe did shakej 'tistfue; this god did shake j \ 
UiS coward lips did froin their colour fly • \ 

And that same eye, vf^hose bend doth awe the not\^ 
Did lose its lustre ; [ did hear liiin groa^^ : ^ 
Ay, and that tongue of his that bade the Romans j 
Mark* Kim and write his speeches in their books, 
*^ Alas !" it cry'd : " Give me some drink l^tinius^ 
As a sick girl. Ye gods it doth amaze me, 
A man of such a feeble temper, should 
So get the start of the majestic woiid| 
An4 bear the pal^a alone.-^-^. 
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Brutus; and Cesar f What should be in that Cesar ? 

Why should that name J>e sounded more than yours ? 

Write them together ; yours is as fair 'a name ; 
I Sound them 5 ii doth become the mouth a!5 weU: 
! Weigh them; it is as heavy ; conjure with 'em 5 

Brutus will start a spirit as soon as Cesar. 
j t Now in the name of all the gods al once, ' 

■ . Upon what meals doth this bur Cesar feed, 

That he hsis grown so great ? Age, ihou art sham'd 5 

Rome thou ^st lost the breed of noble bloods. 

When went ther^ by an age> since the great jdoodi 
; But it was fam^d with mor^lhap with one man ? 

When could they say, till rK>w, that talk'd of Rorae^ 
I That lier wide walls encompass'd but one man ? 
: Oh } *Y<3tu and 1 have heard our fathers say, 

■ There was a Brums once, that would have brodyd 
Th* infernal devil, to keep his state in Rome, 

; As easily as a king^. 
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ROMANS, Countrymen and Lovers^! — Hear me for 
my cause ; and be silent that you may hear. Believe me 
Tor mine honour^ and have respect to mine honour, that 
'you may believe* .Censure me in your wisdom; and a- 
wake your senses, that you may the better judge. — If there 
be any in this assembly, any dear friend of Cesar's, to 
him, I say) that Brutus''love to Cesar was no less than his. 
If, then, that friend demand why Brutus rose against Ce- 
Jsar, this is my answer ; Not that I loved Cesar less, but 
that I loved Rome more. Had you rather Cesar were liv- 
ing, and die all slaves ; than that Cesar were dead, to live 
iftU freemen? As Cesar loved me, I weep for hifm'; as he 
i^as fortunate,,! r^oice at it; as he was \''ahant, 1 honour 
ibira; but, as he was ambitious, I slew him. There are 
tears for his love, joy for his fortune, honour for his va- 
lour, and death for his ambition. — Who's liere so base, 
Ihat would be a bondman ? If any, speak ; for him I liave 
teifended. Who's here so rude that would not be a Ro- 
man ? If anyi spealc; for him I have offended. Who's 
jbere so vile, that will not love his country ? If any, speak; 
for Jiira I have offended. 1 pause for a reply— 
F None ! Then, none have 1 offended, 1 have done no 
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mare to Cesar ilian you shall do to Brutus. The qucsti«i 
of his death is enrolled in the Capitol ; bis glory not ex* 
tenuated, wherein he was worthy ; nor his ofieuces enforc- 
ed for which he soffered death. 

Here comes his body, niouriiM by Mark Antony; ii»lrt| 
though he had no hand in his death, shall receive the bes 
efit of bis dyingj a place in the <foininon wealth 5 as whid 
of you shall not ? With this I depart— that as 1 slew ipj 
best lover for the good of Rome^ 1 have the same dagga 
for myself, ^when it sliall please my country* to need oq 
death. 

XXI. — AiUony^s Oration oper Cesar^s Bo%.— Tb. 

FRIENDS, Romans, Countrymen! Lend rae yod 
enrs. . • 

I come to bury Cesar, not to praise bim. j 

The evil that men do, lives after them j 
The good is oft interred with their boneS : 
So let it be with Cesar ! Noble 6ru.tu§ 
Hath told you, Q^esar was ambitious. . 
If it wer^ so, it was a grievous fault y . 
And grievously hath Cesar answered iU j 

Here under leave of Brutus, and the rest, 
(For Brutus is an honourable man. 
So are they ail, all honourable men) 
Come Ito speak in Cesar's funeral^ j 

He was my friend, faithfuPand just to me : ! 

But Btutus says, he was amt^itious *, '< 

And Brutus is an honourable man. i 

He halh broughi many captives home to Rome, 
Whose ransoms did the general coiTers fill : 
Did this in Cesar seem ambitious? 
When that the poor have cried, C^sa^ hath wept! 
Ambition. should be made of sterner stuff. :, \ 

Yet Brutus says he was ambitious ; . j 

And Brutus is an honourable ra^n. { 

You all did see, that, on the Lupercal, 
1 thrice presented him a kingly crown 5 
Which he did thrice refuse : Was this ambition ? 
Yet BruHis says he was ambitious.^ 
And sure, he is an honourable man, 
I speak not to' disprove what Brutus ipoke ; 
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. But here I am to speak what I do" know. 
You all did love liim oace ^ not without cause 5 
What cause withholds you then to mourn for Iiim ? 
O judgment! Thou art fled to brutish beasts^ 
And men have lost their reason. Bear with me: 
My heart is in the coffin there with Cesar; 

\ And I must pause till it come back to me. 
But yesterday the word of Cesat might 
Have stood against the world ! now lies he tliere, 
And none so poor to do him reverence, 

Masters ! If I were disposM to stir 

• Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, , 

1 should do Brutus wrong, and Cassius wroifg 5 
Who, you all know, are honourable men, 

I will not do theip wrong— T rather choose 
To wrong the dead, to wrong myself ai^d youj 
Than I will wrong suc;h honourable men. 
But lierj^'s a parchment with the 5eal of Cesar 5 
1 found it in his closet: *tis his will. 

. Let biit tlie commons hear (his testament, 
(Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read) 

^ And they would go and kiss dead Cesar's wouncis, 

> And dip their napkins in his sacred blood — 

'' Yea, beg a hair of him for memory, 

t And, dying, mention itwithin their wills, 

I Bequeathing it, as a rich legacy^ 

Unto their issue.^ 

If you have tears, prepare to shed them now. 

y You alldoJ^now Ibis mantle: ! remember 
The first time ever Cesar put it on 5 
'Twas on a summer's evening in his tent, - . 
That day he overcome the Ner\'ii- — — 

; ' Look ! in this place ran Cassias' dagger through— 

' See what a rent the envious Casca made— — 
Through this the well beloved Brutus stabb'd 5 
And, as he pluck'd his cursed steel away, 
Mark how the blood of Cesar follow'd it ! 
Tbi5, this was the unkindest cut of all ! 
For when the noble Cesar saw him stab^ 

• Ingratitude, more strong than traitors' arms, 

Quite vanquish'd' him ! Then burst hi$ mighty hearty 
And in fais ihailtle muffling up his face, 
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E'en Rt Ibc base of Pompey's statue, 
(VVbkti all the while ran blood) great OsftT feH. 
' O wf>al a fall was there, my countrymen ! 
Then I, and you, and all oi*us fell down; 
Whilst bloody treason flourisb'd over uS* 
O, now you weep ; and I perceive you feel 
The dint of pity I These are gracious drops. 
Kind souls ! What, weep you when you behold 
Our Cesar's vesture wounded ? Look you here ?-*-' 
Here is hi roself— marred, as you see, >by traitors. 

Good friends! Sweet friendsi Let riienot stir you uf 
Tti such a sudden iioodof mutiny ! 
They tiiat have done this deed are hooourable? 
What private griefs they have/ alas, I knowtiot, 
That made them do it ! They are wise and honcursd^Ie^ 

. And will, no doubt, with reason answer you. 
Icome not, friends, to steal away your hearts i 
I am no orator, as Brutus is ; . 
But, as you know me all, a plain, blunt man^ 
That love my friend — and that Uiey know full wdl, 
That gave me public leave to speak ofliim I 
For I have neiib^- wrt, nor words, nor worth, 
Action, nor utterance, nor power of speech, 

' To slir men's blood— I only speak right on, 
I tell you that which- you yourselves do know— 
Show you sweet Cesai'^ wounds, poor^ poor, dumb ' 
mouths, , -- » V i 

And bid them speak for me* But> were I Brutus, 
And Brutus An toey, there were an Antony 
Would ruj93e up your Spirits, and put a tongue 
In every wound of Cesar, that should move. 
The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny. 

XXIL — Falsiaf^s SoKloqtMf on Sona^.^-H^img i\\ 
OWE heaven a dea^h J H^is not due yet; and I woul^l 
be loth to pay him before his day. What need f besa 
forward with him that calls notion me ? VVeilj 'tis no may 
ter — honour pricks me on. — But how, if lionour prick m^ 
off when 1 come On ? How then ? Can honour set to a leg^ 
No J an arm ? No ; or take away the grief of a woubda 
No. Honour hath do skill in surgery^ then ? No. Wha 
is honour? A word. What is that word honour ? Air; C 
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Itim reckoning. Whohatkit? Be that died a^ednesday. 
Doth he fee! it? No. Dotli he bear it? No. Jsit insen- 
lible, th^P P Yeai, U} the dead. But will it not live with 
(he living?' No. Why? I>6traction will not suffer it. 
thcrefoie, Ptl none of it. Honour hs a mere 'scotchieon— 
ind so ends my catediism. 

SXin^^PariJ of Richard IWs Soliloqpy the night preceding 
the Batilei^f B&ewcrfh: — TrXobdit of RrcRARD III. 
'TIS now the dead of night, and half the world 

Is with a lonely solenro darkness hung 5 

Yet I (so coy a dame is sleep to me) 

With all the weary courtship of 

My care lir^d- thoujghts, can*t win her to my bed, 

Though e'en the stars do wink, as 'twere, with ov^r 
watcbing. 

Ill forth, aiid waBc a while. The air's refreshing, 

And the ripe harvest of the new mdwii hay 

Oives ft a sweiet and wliotesome odour. 

How 2LiiM is this globni ! And bark 1 Frona camp to 
camp 
, The hum of either army stilly sounds, 

That the fix'd sentinels almost receiye 

The seci-^ whisper of each other's watch ! 
; Steed threatens steed in iiigh and boasting ne^ings, 

Piercing the night's duU ear. Hark ! From tte tents, 

The^rmourers, accomplishing this knights. 

With, clink of hammars closing rivets up, 
, Give dreadful note of preparation : while $ome, 

Like Sacrifices, by their fires of watch, 

With patience sit, and inly ruminate 

The morning's danger. By yon heaven, my stem 

Impatience chides this tardy galted night, 

Who, like a foul and ugly witch, does limp 

So tediously away. I'll to m}' couch, 

And once moro try to sleep tier into morning. 

SXIV,— Tfo World i^mpartd to aStage.^^As you wkb it. 
ALL the world is a stage ; 
And all the men and women, merely players* 
They have their exits and their entrances ; 
And one man, in his tim^, plays many parts. 
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i 
Hii acts being seven ages. At first, tke Infant ; . 
Mewling and puking in the nurse's arms. 
And tlien the whining Schoolboys with.his satchel, 
And shining ntoming face, creeping like a snail. 
Unwillingly to schboi. And, then the Lorer, 
Sighing iU(e furnace ; with a woeful ballad 
Made to his Mistress' eyebrow. Tben, a Soldier; 
Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard ; 
Jealous in honour ^ sudden and quick in quarrel $ 
Seeking the bubble reputation. 
Even in the camion's mouth. And tlien, the Jasfieei: 
In fair round belly, with good capon lin'd ; 
With eyes severe, and beard of formal cut $ 
Full of wise saws and modern instances : 
And so he plays his part. The sixth age shifts , 
Into the lean and slipperM pantaloon ; 
With spectacles on nose, and pouch on side ; 
His youthful hose vreli sav'd, a world too wide 
For his shrunk shank ; and his big manly voice, 
Turning again towards childish treble, pipes 
And whistles in his sound. Last scene oi all, 
That ends this strange eventful history, 
Is .second Childishness, and mere Oblivion ; 
Sans teeth, sans^es, sans taste, sans every: Uiing. 
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C&Ncii$K Passages, sxcmplifying csrtain PARTfcetARs^ 

ON THE PEOPSR BXPRESSIOK &F WHICH, TH|S MODULATION 
A19D MAKAGEfilENT OF THE VoiCE IN ReAIMNG^ AN]> SpELL^ 
ING FRIKClPALtY DBPEKD. 



I. — ExampUsofAjSTiTOBSis ; (w, th$ OjppasUion of Words 
or Smtiamnts^ 

1* THE manner of speaking is as important «s ilie 

matter.— CAe5to7;/(e^d. 

' 2. Cowards die nftany times ; the valiant never taste of 

death but once^— -iS%a^e«pear«. 

3. Temperance, by fortifying the mind and hody» leads 
to iiappiness ; inten^pefance, by enervating the mind ancft 
rbody, ends generally in misery.— -^ri of Thmkir^, 
;. 4. Title and ancestry render, a good man morQ illustri-^ 
f«us \ but an ill one more contemptible. Vica is infamous^, 
though in a prince ; and virtue hoaourabie^, though in at 
,peasant.-^^-*iS|p#c/a^0r. 

5. Almost every object that attracts our notice, has its 
4)rigbt and its dark side. He who habituates himself to 
look at the displeasing side, will sour his disposition, and, 
consequently, impair his happin^s; while he who con« 
stantly beholds it on the bright side, insensibly ameliorates 
his temper, itfid, in consequence of it, improves his own 
happiness, and the hapj)iness of all around him. — Worlds 

6 A wise man endeavours to shine in himself 3 a fool 
to outshine others. The former is humbled by the sense 
of his own infirmities ; the latter is lifted up by the dis* 
covery of those which be observes in others. The wise 
man considers what he wants ; and the fool what he a« 
bounds in. The wise man is happy when he gains his 
own approbation ; and the fool, when he recommends him* 
self to the apphiuse of those about him. Spectator. 
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7. Wbcrc opporluoiliea of exercise are wanting, ten* 
perance tnay in a great measure supply its place. If ex- 
ercise throws oiT ^1 superfluities^ teisperance prevenli 
them ; if exercise clears the vedsels, temperance neitiier^ 
satiates nor overstrains them ;-— exercise raises proper fer- 
ments in the humours, and promotes tlie circulation of thd 
bkK>d| temperance gives nature her full play, and enable^ 
her to exert herself in all her force and vigour j ifexer*! 
cise dissipates a growing distemper, temperance starves^ 
it.-— S/)ecia/or. , '^ 

8. 1 Viave always preferred cheerfulness to Ofirth. Thej 
latter 1 consider, as an act^ the former as a habit of the] 
mind. Mirth is short and transient, cheerfulness fixed and , 
permanent. Those are often raised into the gr^test 
Iranspocis of mirth, who are subject to the greatest de- i 
pressions of melancholy. On the contraryj cheerfulness, 
though it does not giye the mind such an exquij^ite glad- 
ness, prevents us from falling into any depths of sorrow. 
BlirUi ts like a flash of lightning, that breaks through a 
gioom of clouds, and gtittera for a moment f die^rfuiness 
keeps up a* kind of day light in the mind, and fiUs U with 
& steady and perpetual serenity. Spectator. 

9. At the same time tliat 1 think discretion the most 
useful talent a man can be master of, I look upon cuonii^ 
to be the accomplishment of little, meao, ungenerous minds. 
Discretion points out the noblest ends to us, and pursues 
the most proper and laudable methods of attaining them; 
cunning has only private, selfish aitus, and sticks at noth- 
ing which may make them succeed ; discretion - has large 
and^xtended views, and like a well formed eye, commands 
a whole horizon^ cunnjpg is a kind of shortsightedness, 
that discovers the minutest objects, which are near at hand, 
but is not able to discern things at a dislance^^ — Spectator. 

10. Nothing is more amiable than true modesty, and 
nothing morje contemptible than the ialse. The oneguards 
virtue; the other betrays it True modesty is ashamed 
to do any thing that is repugnant to tlie rules of right rea- 
son ; ialse modesty is ashamed to do any thing that is op- 
posite to the humour of the company. True modesty a- 
voids every thing that is criminal ; false aiodesty, every 
thing that h unfashionable. The latter is only a general 
undetermined instinct; the former is that instinct^ limited 
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a.<id circumscribed by the rules of prudence and religion. 

Spectator, 

11. How different is the view of past lifC; in the man 
-wha is grown old in knowledge and wisdom, from that of 
liim who is grown old in ignorance and folly ! The latter 
is like the owner of a barren country^ that fills his eye 
^ith the. prospect of nalced hills and plains, which pro- 
duces nothing.either profitable or ornamental; the form- 
er beholds a beautiful and spacious landskip, divided into 
delightful gardens, green meadows, fruitful fields; and 
can scarce cast his eye on a single spot of hi« possessions, 
that is noJL covered with some beautiful pl^nt or dower. — 

, '. ^/^ " —Spectator, 

12. Astliere is a worldly happhiess, which God pei^ 
ceives to be no other than disgt^ised misery ; as there are 
ivorldly honours, which, in his estimation^ are reproach ;: 
so there is a worldly wisdom,^ which in his sight, is fool- 
ii^hness. Of this worldly wisdom, the characters are giv- 
en in the scriptures, and placed in contrast with those of 
the wisdom ^hich is from above. Tlie one is the wisdom 
of the crafty ; the otlj^er, that of the upright : The one^ 
terxninates in selfishness ; the other in charity : The one,, 
fill! of strife, and bitter envying ; the other, of mercy andi 

^ good fruits -——BZaiVi ' 

13. True honour, tJiough it be a different principle from, 
religion, is that which produces the same 'effects. The; 
lines of action thougii drawn from different parts, termin- 
ate in, the same point, fteligion embraces virtue, as it is. 
enjoined by the law of God f honour, as it is graceful and^ 
miiamental to human nature. The religious man fears,, 
the man of honour scorns, to doyan lit action.. The latter 
considers vdce as soniething that, is beneath him; the for- 
mer,, as soniething that is offensive to the Divine Being j; 
the one, as what isunbecomingf the other^as wh^t is fori- 
bidden. — ^Guardian, 

1.4. Where is the man that possesses, or indeed can be 
Inquired to possess, greater abilities in war, than Pompey ? 
One who has fought more pitched battles, than oihers have 
maintaiped personal disputes i Cai»ried on mo^e wars than> 
others have acquired knowledge of by reading J Reo'ved, 
more provinces than others have aspired to, even in 
thought I Wboisc youth was trained to the pr^esslDaof; 
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arms, not by precepts derived from others, but by tte 
liigliest offices of command! Not by personal mistakes in 
war, but by a train of important victories ; not by a series 
of campaigns^ but by a succession of triumphs.-— -Cic«ni, 

15. Two principles in human nature reign, 
Selflove to urge, and reason to restrain; 
Nor this a good, nor that a bad we call, 

Each works its cnd^to move or govern alU--Pap«. 

16. In point of sermons, *tis confessed 
Our English clergy make the best j 

But this appears, we must confess, 

Not from t/ie pulpit, but the press. 

They manage, with disjoinied skill, 

The matter well, the manner ill ; 

And, what seems paradox at first, 

Tliey make tlw best, and preadi the worst— %ra». 

17. Know, Nature'a children alljiivide her carej 
The fur that warms a monarch warmed a bear. 
While man exclaims, « See aM things for my use?» 
" See man for mine P^ replies the pamper'd goose; 
And just as short ofretison he must faU, 

Who thinks, all made for one, not one for all.— -PiMM^ 
* la O thou goddess, 
Thou divine Nature I How thyself tbouWaaon'st 
In these two princely boys i they are as genae i 
As zephyrs blowing below the videt, 
Not wagging his sweet head i and yet as rough 
(Their royal blood enchard>as the ruiPst wind 
That by the top doth take U^e mountain pine, 
And make them stoop to tlie Vale,— SbaJt^jpeor/,, 
19. True ease in writing comes from art, not chance, 
As those move easiest who have learned to dance, 
^Tis not.enough no harshness gives offfence j 
The sound must seem an echo to tlie sense. 
^ Soft IS the strain wlien zephyr gently blows, 
And the smooth stream in smooUier numbers flows } 
J3ut when loud surges lash the sounding shore, 
The hoarse rough verse should like the tbrreni roar. 
When Ajax strives some rock's vast weight to throw, 
J^e hue, too, labours, and the Words move slow : 
xsot so when swift Camilla scours the plain, 
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Flies o'er tlie unbending corn, and skims along the 
main.-^— ^Pope. 
20. Good name in naan and woman 
:- Is the innnediate jewel of their souls. 
Who steals my purse^ steals Trash \ 'tis something, noth- 
ing 5 
'Twas mine, 'tis his, and has been slave to thousands. 
But he that filclies from nrre my good name, 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed. ---^■^Shakespeare. 

ll-^Examples .(>/* Enumeration; or the mentioning of 
- particulars. • 

1. I CONSIDER a human soul, without education, like 
marble in the quarry ; which shows none of its inherent 
beauties, till the skill of the polisher fetches out the col- 
ours, makes the surface shine, and ^discovers every orna- 
mental cloud, spot and vein, that runs throcrgh the body 
of it.-— — *^ec^atof . 

3. The subject of a discourse being opened, exptained 
and confirmed ; that is to say, the speaker having gained 
the attention and judgment of his audience, he must pro- 
ceed to complete his conquest over the passions; such as 
imagination, admiration, surprize, hope, joy, love, fear, 
grief, anger. Now he must begin to exert himself; here 
it is that a fine genius may display itself, in tlie use of anv 
p!ification, enumm'alion, interrogation, metaplTor^ and ev- 
ery ornament that can render a discourse entertaining, 
wiiif)ing, striking and enforcing.-*- — BailHe. 

B. lam persuaded, tliat neither death nor life; iior an- 
gelic, nor principalfties, nor powers-j nor things present, 
nor things to come; nor height, npr depth; nor any ^h^ 
er creature ; shall be able to separate us from the fove of 
God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.-— r^5^. Fa%d. 
- 4. Sincerity is, to speak as we think, to do as we pre- 
tend and profess, to perform and make good what we 
promise, and really to be what we would seem and ap** 
pear to be.— — Tillofson, 

6. No blessing of life is any way comparable to the en- 
joyment of a discreet and virtuous friend; it eases and 
unloads the mind, clears and improves the understand* 
iBg; engenders thought und knowledge^ animates virtue 
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and good resolutions, sooths and.allays the passions, m 
9/ finds employment for most of the vacant hours of life. 

•—^Spectator. , 
^ 6 The brightness of the sky, the lenghtbeniog of the 
days, the Increasing verdure of the spring, the arrival q( 
any little piece of good news, or whatever carries within 
the most distant glimpse of joy, is frequently the pareol 
of a social and happy conversation.-*— fri;rZ(i. ^ j 

7. in fair weather, when my hearJt is cheered, and ^ 
feel that exultation of spirits, which results from light au^ 
warmth, joined with a beautiful prospect of nature, iie-^ 
frard myself as one plliced by the hand of God, In th^ 
midst of an ample theatre, in which the sun, moon aoJi 
stars, the fruits also, and vegetables of the earth, perpet- 
ually changing their positions or their aspects, exhibit ai, 
elegant entertainment to the understanding as well astti 
the eye. Thunder and lightning, rain and hai), the painK 
ed bow and the glaring^ comets, are decorations of tbii, 
mighty theatre ; and the sable hemisphere, studded fi\& 
spangles, the blue vault at noon, the glorious gildings aolj 
rich colourings in the horizon, I look on as so many su^j 
cessive scenes. — r-S|p«cto^or. , 

8. Complaisance renders a superionr amiahle, an eqait^ 
agreeable, and an inferf^our acceptable. It smooths dis-^ 
linction, sweetens conversation, and makes every one k 
the c^onapany pleased with himself. It producer goodni>, 
tore and mutual benevolence, encourages the. timorouS| 
sooths the turbulent, humani^^es the fierce, and distinguish! 
es a society of civilized persons from a confui^ion of sat- 
ages. In a word, complaisance is a virtue that blends d 
orders of men together, in a friendly intercourse of word 
and actions, and is suited to that equality inhuman d^ 
tuie, which every man ought to consider, so. far 'as is coQ; 
sistent with the oider and economy of the world. 

9. It is owing to. our having earjy imbibed false notioi| 
of virtue, that (he word CAm^an does i^ot carry with it at 
first view, all that is great, worthy, friendly, generous anJ 
heroic The man who suspendsJiis hopes of the rewar^ 
of worthy actions till after death ; who can )>estow, ufr 
seen j who can overlook hatred ; do good to his slander^ 
€i:i who can never be angry at his friend } never revenfe* 
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4 to his enemy — \s cerCainly formed for the benefit of 
jOciely.-r — Spectator. 

10, Though we seem gdeved at the shortaess of life, '(a 
leneral, we^jare wishing every period of it at an end. The 
Bfiior longs to be of age — then to be a man of business — 
ben to make up an estate-^then to arrive at honours- 
ben to retire. The usurer \iio.uld he very if^ell satisfied, 
a have alt the time annihilated that lies between Ihe pres* 
ittt moment and the next quarter day— the politician 
rould beconlented to lo^e three years in his lifey could 
le place things in the posture which he fancies they will 
itandin, after such a revolution of lirne-and the lover would 
^e*glad to strike out of his existence, ail the moments 
hat are to pass away before the happy meetini;. 

11* Should the greater part of people sit dowa^nd draw 
1^ Ik particular account of thek time, what a i^hameful ' 
liil Would It be ! Soinuch i^.^itingi prinking and sleep- 
fig beyond what nature requires ; no much in revelling 
md wantonness 3 so mwcb for Ibe rficavery of last night's 
iotemperanc^ f so miich in gaming, pJays' and masqjuec- 
ides; 90 mmchin paying and receiving formal and imper- 
fineut visits! so mu^h ija idle and foolish prating, in cen- 
suring ^nd revihng our neighbours; so much for dressing 
(>ut pur bodies, arid in talking of fashions; and so much 
w^asled and lost io doing nothing at alL^—SAertoci. 

)2. Jf we would have the kindness of others^ we must 
endure their follies. He who cannpt persuade himself to 
withdraw from society, must be content to pay a tribute 
af his time to a niuUitude of tyrants; to the loiterer who 
makes appointments he never keeps— to the consulter, 
who asks advice which he never takes— to the boaster, 
who blusters only to be praised — to the complainer, who 
whines only to be pntied— to the projector, mJiosc happi- 
ness is to entertain his friends with expectations, which 
hll but himself know to be vain — to the economist, who 
lellsof bargains and settlements— to the politician, who 
predicts the consequences of deaths, battles and alliances 
—to the usurer, who compares the state^ of the difierent 
funds— and to the talker, who talks only because he loves 
to be talking -— -J<7Aris(?». 

13. Charity suffereth long, and is kind; charity en vieth 
not ; charity vauntetb not itself 5 is not puffed up; doth 
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not behave itself unseemly ; seeketh not her own ^ is on 
easily provoked ; thinketh no evil ; rejoiceth dot in ioi 
qutty, but rejoiceth in the trtitb ; beareth all things, Ix 
lieveth ail things, hopeth all things, endureth all things. 

St. Pad. 

14. Delightful task to rear the tender thought, 
To teach the young idea hoviE. to shoot, 
To pour the fresh instruction o'er the mifld, 
To breathe th' enliv'i>ing spirft, and to fix 
The generous purpose it the glowing breast. 

' Thomm' 

.15. Dread o'er (he scen6 th% Ghost of Hpk 
stalks- 
Othello mges — poor Monimia mourns— 
And Belvidera pours her soul in love. 
Terrour alarms the bt^^^si — (he comely teaf 
Steals o^er the cheek., Or else Hie comic jnusc 
Holds to the world a picture of itself. 
And rais.es> sly, the fair impartilil laugh, 
Sometimes she Hfts her i^tratn, aifd paiuts scenes 
Of beauteous life^ whatever can deck maukind, 
Or charm the heart, the generous Bevil sfioM 

16* Then Commeru brought into the public walk 
The busy merchant ; the big wajrehouse built; 
Rais'd the strong crane ; choak'd up the loaded slrw 
With foreign plenty j and thy stream, O Thatnes^ 
Large, gentle, deep, majestic, king df floods f 
Chose for his grand resort. On either hand, 
L*ke a long wintry forest, groves of masts 
Shoot up their spires ; the bellying sheet between, 
Possessed the breezy void ; the sooty hulk 
Steer'd sluggish on ; the splendid barge along 
Rowed regular, to harmony 5 around, 
The boat, light skimming, stretch'd its oary wings; 
While, deep, the various voice of fervent toil, 
From bank to bank increasM ; whence rlbb'd mlB w^i 
To bear the British thunder, black and bold, 
The roaring vessel rushM into the main.— -f'*^^ 

17. ^Tis from high life high characters are drawn, 
A saint in crape is twice a jsaint in lawn. 
A j udge is just j a chancellor justejr still ; 
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A gownman learn'd ; a bishop— what you will : \ 
Wise, if a minister ; but, if a king. 
More wise, more leara'd, more just; inore every thing* 
. ' - — Pope. 

18. ^Tis education forms the common mind ; 
Just as the4wig h bent, the tree's inclin'd. 
Boastful and rough, your first son is a square ; 
"Fhe next a tradesman, meek, and much a liar $ 
Tom struts a soldier, open, bold and brave ; ' 
Will sneaks a scriv'ner^ an exceeding knave. 
Is he a churchman ? Th^i^ he's fond of power 5 

[ A quaker ? Sly; a presbyterian ? Sour; 

A smart freethinker ? All things in an hour,— Ft?pe. 

19. See what a grace was seated on l\is brow ; 
Hyperion's curls ; the front of Jove himself: 
An eye like Mars, to threaten and command ^ 
A station like the herald Mercury. 

New lighted, on a heaven kissing hill 5 

A combination, and a form indeed, 

Where every god did seem to set his seal. 

To give the world assurance of a man. — -^Shalespean, 

SO. The cloud^capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
Th« solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve; 
And, like the baseless fabric of a vision. 
Leave not a wieck behind.— *-fi/la^£spear«. 

Itl. — Bxamplee of Sustsnsion ; or a delaying of the SenH* 
l.^AS beauty of person, with an ^grees^le carriage, 
pleases tlie eye, and that pleasure consists in observing 
that all the parts have a certain elegance, and are pro- 
portioned to each other ; so does decency of behaviour 
obtain the approbation of £lM with whpm we converse, 
from the order, consistency and moderation of oui* words 
and actions.-^-— S|pec/a^(7n 

2. If Pericles, as historians report, coiiAd shake the 
firmest resolutions, of his hearers, and set the passions of 
all Greece, in a ferment, when the public welfare of his 
country, ot the fear of hostile invasions, was the subject ; 
What may we not expect from that orator, who with a 
becoming energy, warns his auditors against those evil^i 
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which have no reraedy^ when once undergone^ either fron 
prudence or time.— -i^cto/^w. 

3. Though there is a great deal ot pleasure \h contem- 
plating (he materia) world, by whieh I mean that great 
system of bodies into %hich natufi^ has so ctrriously 
wrought the mass of dead tnatter, with the "sef eral iehi* 
tions which (hose bodies bear to one another ; th«e is 
still something mor» wonderful and Sn^prising in contem- 
plating the world of life, or tho^e ^fibus animals with 
which every part of the universe is furntslied.— i^ec/o/or. 

4. Siilce it is certain that our hearts, cannot deceive us 
in the love of the work!, and that we Cannot tooiaiaiid 
ourselves enough to X^sign H^ though we every day wish 
ourselves disengaged ffom its aitirements ; let us not 
stand upon a formal taking of feave^ but wean oursehres 
from them while we are in Uie midst of fheih. 

5. When a roan has got such it greats and exalted soul, 
as that he can look npcm life and death, riches and pov* 
erty, with indifference, and dosely adheres to honesty, in 
whatever shape she presents herself; then it id that vir- 
tue appears with sucn a brfghtnesi^, as that all the world 
must admire her beauties***— ^Ctcer^?. 

6« To hear a juditioos and elegant discourse from the 
pulpit, which would in prhfit make a noble Agure, murder*, 
ed by him who had learning and taste to compose it, but 
having been neglected as to one important part of his ed- 
ucation, knowing not how to deliver it, mher^wrise than 
with a tone between singfng^ and saying, or with a nod of 
his head, to enforce, as with a hammer, every emphatical 
word, or with the same unanimated monotony jn which 
he was nsed to repeat Qtwe g^mtis at WeMminister school^ 
What cah'be imagined niore lamentable? Yet what more 
common .•-'—-fiiirgil. 

.7. Having already shown how the fancy is affected by 
the works of nature, and afterwards considered, in gener- 
al, both the works of nature and :&rt, how they mutu^ 
ally assist and complete each other, in forming such 
scisnes and prospects, as are most apt to delight the oiind 
of the beholder ; I shall, in this paper, throw together 
some reflections on that particular ait, which has a more 
tmniediate tendency than any other, to produce those 
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firimary pleasures of the imaff nation, which have httter- 
to been the subject of this discourse*'— —iS|pecta/ar. 

8. The causes of good and «vil are 50 various -and un* 
certaini so often entangled with each other, so diversified 
by various relations, and so n»K:h subject to accidents 
-which cannot be fopeseeo 3 that he, who would fix his con- 
dition upon incontestible reasons of preference, must live 
and die inquiring and dehberating.— -^JoAn«0n« 

9. He, who. through the vast immensity can j>ierce^ 
Sees worlds on worlds compose one universe^ ' 
Observe iiow ^stem into system runs, 
What<ither planets circle other suns; 

What varied being people every star, 

May tell,* wby heaven has made us as we ar^. 

Pope. 

10. In that soft season when descendmg showers 
Call forth the greens, and wake the rising flowers ; 
When opening buds ssflute the welcome day, 

And earth, relenting, feels the geniai ray ; 

As balmy sleep had charm'd my cares to rest, 

And love itself was hantsh'd from my breast ^ 

A train of (^antoms in wild order rosoi 

And join'd, this intellectual scene compose." vP ope^ 

11. Nor fame I slight^ nor for lier favours call ; 
She comes unlook'd ^r^if she comes at alk 

But, if the purchase cost so dear a pricoi 

As soothing folly, or exidting vice ; 

And if the muse must flatter lawless swa^E, 

And fbllow still where fortune leads the way i 

Or, if no basis bear my rising name 

But the (all'n ruins of another's fiune^ 

Then teach me, heaven, to scorn the guilty bays; 

Drive from my breast that wretched lust of praise. 

Unblemished let me live, or die -unknowti ^ 

O, grant me honest fame^ or grant me none. 

[ . — -p^i^s, 

r ^ 12w As one who long. in populous eity pent, 
Where hwuaes thick tind sewers aninoy the atr^ 
Forth issuing on a summers mfini, to breat^i 
. Aniong the pleasant.villages and farms 
Adjoined, from eadi tiling met conceives delight 5 
The smell of grain, or f6Me4 gra^i or kiae^ 
94 
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'Or dairy, each rural i^ight, each ruriil smtoiii 
If 'chance, wHh nyinpfa like step, htk y\rgm paiA^ . 
What pleasing seemM for 'faer now pleases tiicre, 
She most, and in her look fiums all4eHglit: 
Such pleasare took the serpent toliebold 
This flowery plat, the sweet recess ^f Eve, 
Thus earfy) thas alone.*'-' — MilUm. 

»fV.— Bjcamjrfes ef Passntbesis ; oniMrA wterpcsed cr 
SefUmce^, 

1. TROVGH good sense ts not in the tHinober^ nor al- 
ways, itinust be owoed, in the company of the sciences; 
yet it is {w the jnost seasible'c^ ihe poets has .ju«t)y ob- 
served) fairly worth the seven.— JWfelitwiA. 

2. Anelevated genhis, employed in little things, appean 
(to use the stmtte lyf liOi^imis) tike the sun in his eveaiof 
iteclinsftioa : he remittlns^spleflddor, but retains tiis mag- 
nitude; and pleases more though he dazsles less.-* JoAfu^b 

3. The horrour with which we-enteriani the thoughts of 
death (or indeed of any future evil) and the oneertalnty 
of its approadij'fiil a melancdioly naind with innuis^rdpie 
apprehensions aad 5«spicions.'«~.^e/a<ar. 

4. If -eimotis |>eople were to a^ 4heinseIiFe8y whellier 
tliey would exchange thetr eutire^uationswUh tiie pe^ 
sons envied, (I mean their miiidS) ^fi^siwns, dociobs, si 
^vell as their i^nrsons^ fortunes, 'd^tfef,^c.) 1 pieainne 
4fae self love, commoo to a(tl htaasvn Datare,, would genea^ 
\y make them pvefer thdr 0wb cimdhiofl.'«-----»;^bm6l^ 

5. Notwahstaoding att the'<iareof Cteero, history ia» 
forms us that Mareas proved a tnerehloickfaeflid; and that 
nature (who it seein% winievefi with the soi^fbr tier prodi- 
gality to the DBLlher) rendered }EAm incapable of isaproving, 
by w the roles of^ekHfoenctf, the preceptis oi phifosa^hji 
hisownendeaTOvrs, andthe most rtftoed co»ver8a;lieii 
in AXhens,^»'*'>-»*'^fecM0r^ < 

6. Tl&e opera (in which action is joined with music, in 
ordfer towmertaia theey<e at the same time witbtfae ear] 
I tnust Ve^g leave t^itfa aU. due submi^sioB to ^fte tosteol 
the gretft) totmnsideras m forced eonjua^d^mof two thtngS) 
which nature does mA allow to go together -^-^S^r^ 

7. As tOk tay oisii abilities ia speaking (Iok I sh«A admtl 
tills charge^. altiicM^ cpcpeiieiice |uHPeoii«ince4 tte thai 
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mbat is called the pow«F of eloquence depends, for the- 
stosi part, upon the hearers, and that the characters oT 
public speakm are determiaed by that dtegree of famxir, 
which y6u. vouchsafe to each) if' long practice, f s^y, hath. 
given me any proificiency in spediing^youlMive eiwr founds 
it devoted to my country.. — -^^^Jyemostkeni^* 

8. When Socrates' fetters wec^ knocked ofi) (as was: 
uiBual to be done on the day that the condemned person. 
«ras io be executed) being seated4 in. the midst of his disci- 
ples, and layiorg one of his legs over tlie other, in a^ very 
unconcerned posture^, he began to rub it, where tl' had^: 
been gaHedrby the iron ; and.(whether it was to show the 
IndiS&rexiCe with which he entertained the thoughts^of his- 
i^proacJiiug^ death, or (after his^usualmanner) to^takeev^- 
eey oeeasioivof .philosophising upon some useful^ subject^r 
be observed;lhe pkasure of that sensation^ which now arose , 
>n those very partsof his Seg, that just before had been so^ 
puck pained by fetters* Upon, this he reflected on the^ 
batnre of pleasure and pain in genera^ and^ho«lcoastant^- 

ly tbc^ succeeded one another. Spectator, 

@.. Let us (since UjSgrcaa iittle-mc^e^su^jply^? 
Than just to look about us and to die) ' ^ > 
Cjcpattate free^ o'er all tbts^ scene of man y 
A niighty maze J But not without a pl^m-— ^P(D|)0.. 

10. His years sffe young, but his experience old ^ 
iiis head iHimellow'd, but his judgment ripe \. 
And, in a word (for far behiad.his worth: 

Come aU the praises that 1 now bestow). 
He is complete in feature and in mind,. 
With all good grace; lo grace a genUemam. - 

ShcSciispeare's Two Gentlemen of Veronut 

11. That man i'tlieworld,'Whoshali report, he ha$r 
A better wife, let him iir nought be trusted. 

For speaking false in that. Thou art alone 

{If thy rare qualities, sweet gentleness^ 

Thy meekness, saintlike wifelike government^ 

Obeying in commanding, and thy parts 

Sovereign and pious, could but sneak thee out) 

The queen of earthly queens.----D;^i^9|7ears's Henry S^ 

12. forthwith, (behold the excellence, the power, 
Which God hath in his mighty apgels plac'd) 
Thi^ir arms away they threWj and to the hills 
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(For earth bath- ihis^ variety from heaven^ 

Of pleasure situate in Iiitl and dale) 

Light as the HghtnlDf^s glimpse, they ran^ they flew ^ 

From Ibetr foundations loos'ning to and fro. 

They pluckM the sealed hiUs, with alt their load, 

Rocks, waters, woods; and, hy the shaggy lops 

Vpliftedy bore them in therr hand8.-^Faradise Lost 

V.-— £xa»ij>2et of (irrsKaooAtiOfi, or Qiustiening. 

1. ONE day, when the Moon was under an eclipse, sbe 
complained thus to the Sun of the disemitinuai^ce of his ' 
favours. My dearest friend, said siie, Why do you not 
shine upon me as you used to do? Do I not shine upeo 
Ihee? said the Sun : 1 am very aure tlmt i intended it 

no ! replies (he Moon ; but I now perceive the reason. 

1 see that dirty planet the Earth is-got between 4s. 

Badsky^sFabUs. 

2. Searching every kinfdom for a man who has the 
least comfort in life, Where is he to be found ? In the r^« 

al palace. What, his Majesty? Yes; especiidly. if htf 

be a despot— —>^ of Thinkm^. 

3. You have obliged a man ; very well '. What woukl 
you have more? Is not the consciousness of doing goods 
sufficient reward ? — — -rfft of Thinking. ' " - 

4. A certain passenger at sea had tite conosity to ask 
the pilot of the vessel, what death his father died of. 
What death ? said the pilot. Why he perished at sea, m 
my grandfather did before hfm. And are you not afraid 
of trusting yourself to an elemeut that has proved thus 
fatal to your family ? Afraid I By no means i^ls not yoor 
fother dead ? Yes, hut he died in his bed. And wlty thei^ 
returned the pilot, are you not afraid of trusting yoursdf 
in your bed ? Art of Thinking. 

5. Is it credible, is it possible, that the mighty soul of a 
Newton should share exactly the same fate with the vilest 
insect that crawls upon the ground ? that, after having Is^id 
open tlie mysteries of nature, and pushed its discoveries 
almost to the very botlndaries of the universe^ it sliould, on 
a sudden, have all its iightis at Once extinguished, and sink 
into everlasting darkness and ihsenstbHity ?— — S/?«c;a/^. 

6. Sufcpoae a youth to have no prospect either in silting 
in Parliament, of pleading at the bar, of appearing upon 
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the stage, or in the po^it; Dews it fc^iow that be need be* 
stov no paias in learning to speak properly his native lan«> 
guage ? Will he never have oecasivn Ui readj^Jn aeompa^ 
oy of his friends,, a copy of verses, a passage of a book.« 
or newspaper ? Must be never read a discourse of Tillot- 
son, or a chapter of the Whole Duty of Man» for the in- 
struction of his children and servants ? Cicoro justiy ob- 
serves, that address in speaking is highlj^ ornamental, a&> 
vrell as useful, even in private life. The limbs are parts v 
of the body much l^s noble than the tongue i yet no gen-^ 
tleman grudges a considerable expense, of time and mo-- 
ney, to have hi^ son taught to use them properly^ which is; 
very commendable. And is there no attention to be paid 
to the use of the toiigue, the glory of man ?— -Biirg-^, 

7. Does greatness secure persons of rank from infirmir- 
ties, either of body or tnind? Will the headach,. the gout. 
or fever, spare a prince any more than a subj^? When; 
old age comes to lie heavy upo^ him,, will his engineers 
relieve him of the load ? Can his guards and sentinels, by 
doubling and trebling- their numbers, and their watchful- 
ness, prevent the approach of death ? Nay, if jealousy, or 
even ill humour, disturb>his hapjiiness, will the cringes of ' 
his fawning attendants restore his tranquility ? Whatcom- 
fbrt has te in r^Secting (if he cans make the re^tion),. 
while the cholic, like Prometheus' vulture, tears his bow- . 
Ss, that he is under a canopy of crimson >veivet, fringed. 
With gold ? When the pangs of the g(>ttt or stone, ^extort; 
from him screams of agony, do the titles of H^hnesser 
Majesty come sweeyily into his ear ? If he is agitated with . 
rage, does the sound of Serene, or Most Christian, prevent t 
his staring, reddening and gnashing his. teetl) like & mad- . 
man? Would not a twinge of the toothach, or an affront/ 
frora^^an inferiour, m^ke thernlghty Cesar .forget that he^ 
. was ernperour of the world?— ^itfmtoigWA 

8^ When will you, my countrymen, when will you rouse ^ 
from your indolence, and bethink yourselves-of what is to 
ha done ?#— When, you are ffjf <?<^ .to ii by some fatal disas- * 
ter? When irresistible necessity drives ypu ? Wt^iat think 

iou of the disgraces which are already come upon you?* 
I not the past sufficient to stijmuliate your activity ? Ov^ 
iio you wait for somewhat more forcible and urgent ? How , 
lqj9g wiU^u aouise yourselves , with jnqi^iring^^f one a-t* 
Hi 
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nolher after news, as joa ramble idly aboot the streets) 
What Dews so strange ever eilfBe io Athens, as that t 
Macedoaian should subdue this state, aad lord it oier 
Greece }^^Dtmosthmu. 

9. What IS the bkioniiDg tinclure of the skin, 
To peaee of iiiiiid and harmony within ? 
What the bright sparktiog of the finest eye. 
To the soft soothing of a cairn rq>ly ? 

Can comeliness of form, or shi4>e, or air, 
With comeliness of word or deeds compare ? 
Mo :-— Those at first th' unwary hei^rt may gain ; 
Bat these, these only^ can the heart retain Gdy. 

10. Wronged in my love, all proffers I disdaifi : 
^ Deeeiv'd for once I trust not kings again. 

Ye have my answer — What remaps to do^ 
Your king, Ulysses, may consult with you. 
What needs he the defence, this arm can make ? 
Has he not waUs no human force can shake ? 
Has be not fenc'd his guarded navy round 
With piles, witli ramparts, and a uench proibond? 
And will not these, the wonders, lie has done. 
Repel the rage ofPtiBm^s^ sir^eson? — P^sHawur, 

YL-^Examples of CiiiuAx, or a gradual increase ofSem 
or Passhn. 
h CONSULT your whole nature. Consider jois^ 
selves, not only as sensitive, but as f agonal b^ngs/ ncA 
only as rational, but social; sot only as^ sociB^but inK 
mortah— BZai*». 

2. Whom he did for^now, he also did predestinatei 
and whom he did predestinate, them he dso called; ani 
whom he called, them he also justified ; and whom \a 
justified) them he alsd glorified.— iS^; Pctul. ^ 

3. Whur^hope is tliere remaining of liberty, if what* 
ever is their pleasure, it is lawful for them to do; if vhat 
is lawful for them to do, they are able to do$ if what th€i 
are able to do, tliey dare do; if what they dare do, tJt^ 
really execute; and if what' they Execute is no way of^ 
fensive to you.-^Cicer<i. 

1^ 4. Nothing is more pleasant to the ikncy, than la es- 
large itself by degrees in its contemplation of the varioif 
proporUons which its severed olyec^ bwrio enf h otber| 
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when'it compares the body of a man to the bulk of the 
whole earth ; the earth to the circle it describes round the 
sun ; that eircle to the sphere of the fixed starsj the 
sphere of the fixed stars to tlie circuit of the ^ whole crea- 
tion I the whole creation itseif, to the infinite spacei that 
is every where diKTitsed around it«—.^?6C/a^oK 

5.. After we have practised good actions awhile^ they 
becotme easy ; and when they, are easy, we begin to take 
pleasure in them ; and when titey please us we do them 
frequently ; and by frequency of acts^ a thing grows into 
a habit ; and a confioed habit is a second kind of nature $ 
and so far as any thing is natural, so far it is neicessary , 
and we can' hardly do otherwise ^ nay ,' we do it many 
times when we do not think of it.— — TtZ^^^s^n. 

6. It is pleasant. to be virtuous and good, because that 
is to excel many others ^ it is pleasantx to grow better, be- 
cause that is to excel. ourselves ; it is pleasant to mortify 
and subdue our lustSi because thuat is victory ; it is pleas- 
ant to command our appetites and passions, and to keep 
them in due order, within the bounds of reason^ and reli- 
gion, because that iseq)pire.-*-^7'iZZ^//soM. 

7. TuUy has a very beantiful gradation^f tlioughts to 
show how amiable virtue is. We love a righteous man, 
says he, who lives in the remotest parts of the earth, though 
we arei altogether out of the readi of his virtue, and can 
receive from it no planner of benefit ; nay, one who died, 
several ages ago, raises a secret fondness and-benevolence 
for him in our minds, when we read his story ^ nay, 
what is still more, one wha has been the enemy of our 
country, provided his wars were regulated by justice and 
humanity.— «-^ec^a<or. 

8«. As trees and plants neoessarily arise from seeds, so 
are you, Antony, the seed of thia most calamitous war. Yoa 
mourn^ O Romans, that three of your armies have been 
&laugbtered*-they were slaughtered by Aniony^; you. la- 
ment tlie loss of your most illustrious citizens — they were 
torn from you by Antony; the authority of this order is 
( deeply wounded-^it is. wounded bjr Antony; in, short, all 
the calamities we have ever since beheld (and what ca- 
lamities have we not beheld ?) have been, entirely owing^ 
to Antony. As Helen was of Troy, so the*bape,ihe mis» 
tr^} Uie destri^UoD of ibis stftie is*-AnU)iiy.-^-— Ci<(<ro^ 
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9. ■ « Give 016 tbe cup, I 
And lot the kettle to the tr4iiii{>ets speaks 

The trumpets to (he cannoneers within, 

The cannons to the lieavens, the heavens to earth, 

Now the kiocf drinks to Hamiet,-«— -IVa|r% of HamUL 

10. At thirty, oian suspects himself afoot ; 
Knows it at forty, and reforms his plan ; 

At fiAy, chkles his iniamous delay, 

Pushes his prudent purpose to resolve^ 

In all the magoanhnity >^of thought, 

Resolves and reresolvejH*tfaen dies ibe same. — Tatmg. 

WL'^ExamplBs ofihe frmdpal Bmaiiona and Pa$s$iofu.^ 

Admieation, Contempt, Jot, Geiip, Couhagk^ Fbax, 

LovR, Hatrbd, Pitv, Akoebr, RavcifeBy oficl Jsalohst. 

!• WHAT a piece of work is man^ How noble tnreas« 

on! How Infinite in lacttltiesf In form and moving how 

express and admirable ! In action how like an angel ! In 

apprehension howhke a god ! HamlM. 

2. Awtt3^f No woman coald descend so Jo ir. . 
A skipping, dancing, worthless tribe you are. 
Fit only for yourselv^, you herd togetheje y 
And when the circling glass warms your vain bearts,. 
You talk of beauties which you never jaw^ 
And fiuQcy raptures that. you. neveK knewr-*.. 

Fair Ptniieni* 
2. Let mirth go on ; let pleasure know no pause^ 
Rut ^1) up every minute of;tiiis day. 
'Tis yoiirs my children sacred to yo«ir loves* . 
The gterious sun himself for you looks gay ; 
He shines for AUamont« and for Calista. " 
Take care my gates be open. Bid all welcome ;. 
All who rejoice with me to day are friends». 
Let each indulge lits genius $ each be glad, 
Jocund and free^ and swell the feast with mirths 
The sprightly, bowl shall cheerfully go round i 
None shall be gr^ve, nor, toA severely wise : . 
Losses and disappointiiieiits, t^a^e and pover(y| 
The rich mai(r'^ inj^nce, the great man's scorn. 
In wine shall be torgott^ aU.— «^^J^ PmiUnt^ 

4* All dark and, cpmfbrtlessv 
Where all those various objects, tbat but ao« . 
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•Employ'd my busy eyes ? Where those eyes ? 
These grbjMtig hands are now my only guides^ 
And feeling all my sight. 
O misery ! What words can sonild my grueif 
Shut from the HWitg whilst among the living ; 
Dark as the^grave, amidst (he bastling world ; 
At once from businessi and from pleasure barr'd ; 
No more to view the beauty of the* spring, 
Or see the face of kindred or of friend I—— 
, V -^ Trag^ of Lear. 

6. Thou speak^st a wdman's ; hear a warror's wish. 
Right from their native land, the stormy north, 
May the wind blow, till^ every keef is fix'd 
Immoveable in Caledonia's strand ! 
Then ^lail ^ur foe& repent their bold infasion, 
And roving armies shun the fatal shore.-*-^ 

Tfegedy of DwLgkm. 

: 6; *Ah! Mercy on mysonl! What's that? My old 

friend's ghost ! They say, none but wicked folks walk. I 

wish Iw6i*eat the bottom of a coalpit ! La! how pale, 

and how long bis face is grown since his death \ He nev^v 

. was handsome ; and death has improved very much the 

wrong way.^— Pray, do not com'e near me f I wished you 

^yery well when you wei*e alive. — But I could niver abide 

\ a dead man cheek by jowl with me. — ^Ah i Ah I mercy 

\ on me I No nearer^ proy ! If it be only to take your leave 

of me, that you are come back, 1 could have excused you 

the^ ceremony with all my heart. — Or if you — mercy on 

, us I — No nearer, pray— -or if you have wrong'd any body, 

[as you always loved money a little, I give you th^ word 

^ of a frighted Christiaii, 1 wHI pray, as long as you please, 

' for the deliverance and repose of your departed soul. 

My good, worthy, noble friend^ do, pray, disappear^ as 

ever you would wish your old friend, Aosehn, to come to 

bis senses again, MolUn^s Blunderer. 

.7. Who can behold such beauty and be silent ! 
Oil could talk to thee forever; 
Forever fix and gaze on those dear eyes ; 
. Fo^» every glance they send darts through my soul f 

Oi-phan. 
8., How like a fawning publican he looks ! 
'. ^ hate llim for he is a Christian : 
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Fui more, for that in lov stinplicUy 

He teods out money gratisy and brings do wir 

The rate of ysanee with us here in Venice. 

If I can catch him once upon the hip, 

I will feed fat that aocieni grudge I bear hint. 

He bates our sacred nation ; and iie rails, 

E'en there where the merchants most do congr^at^ 

On me, ray bargains, and my well won thrift. 

Which he calls usury. Cursed be my tribe 

If I forgive him. ----~«tillercAafW 1^ rsnice. 

9. AS| in a theatre, the eyes of men,K 
After a well graced actor leaves the stage, 
Are idly beat oa him that eaters next, , 
Thinking bis prattle to be tedious f 
Even soy or with much more conteBr.,>t, men'seyes 
Did scowl on Richard. No man cri'd, God save him I 
No joyful tongue gave htm his welcome home : 
But dust was Uirown upon his sacred head : 
Whioh, with such geatie sorrow, lie shook off, 
(His face still coim>ating with ti»ni and smiles, 
. The bad^ of his grief and patience ;) 
That had not God> for some strong purpose, 8i6e)'(^ 
The hearts of men, they must perforce have melted ^ 
And barbarism itself iiave pitied bim — *— 

Rkhard lU. 
10,, Hear me, rash man, on thy allegiahce hear me. 
^ioce thou hast striven to make us break our vow^ 
(Which nor our nature no^ our place caB t>ear) 
We banish thee forever from our sight 
And kingdom. If, when three days are expired, 
Thy hated trunk be found in our dominions, 
That moment is thy death. Away ! 
By Jupiter this shall not be revok'd.-*— 

Tragedy of Lear, 
ll.<»If it will teed nolhing else, it will feed mv revenge. 
He hath disgraced me, and hindered me of half a roilhon, 
laughed at my losses, mocked at my gains, scorned my 
nation, thwarted my bargains, cooled my friends, iieated 
mine^enemies. And what's his reason'?/! tm^s, Sew. 
Hath not a Jew eyes ? Hath not a Jew hands/ organs, di- 
mensions, senses, ejections, fmssions ? Is he not fed wi(h 
the same food, hurt with the same ^weaports, subject to lh€ 
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^sa«ne diseases, healed by the same means, warmed and 
- cooled by ihe same summer and winter, as a Christian is ? 
?If you prick US5 do w€ not bleed? If you tickle us, do we 
not laugh ? If you poispn \xs, do we not die ? And 4f you 
wrong us, shall we not revenge? If we aro like you In Ihe 
rest, we wili Fesemble you in that. If a Jew wrong a 
Christian, what is his humility ? Revenge. If a Christian 
^-- wrong a Jew, what would his sufferance^ foe, by Chri^tipm 
Nexample ? Why, revenge* The vHlany** you teach liie I 
Avill execute; and it shall g5 hard, but I will better Xhi 
Instruction. — -^Merchant of Janice. -^ 

12. Ye Aniaranths ! Ye roses, like the mdfti! 
Sweet myrtles, and ye golden orange groves ! 
Joy giving, love inspiwng, holy bawer I 
Know, in thy fragrant bosom, thou receiv'st 
A murderer? Ob, 1 shall stain thy lilies, 
Arid horrour will usurp the seat of bliss I 
^ Ha J She sleep s ■ . 

The day's uncommon heat has overcome her^ 
Then take, my longing eyes, your last full gaze«^ 
Oh, what a sight is here ! How dreadful feir I 
Who would not think that being innocent ! 
IVhere shall I strike? Who strikes her, strikes hii»* 

self— / 
My own life's blood will isspe at her wound*- 
But see she smiles I I never shall smite more^-^ 
It strongly tempts me to a parting kiss — 
Ha, smile again I She dreams of him she loves.— ^ 
Curse oil hex charms ! I'll stab her thro' them all. 

Revenge. 
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